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CAPITAL  AND  liABOE. 


TOPICAL  PLAN  OF  INQUIRY  OF  SUBCOMMISSION  ON  MANUFACTURES 

AND  GENERAL  BUSINESS. 

PART  I.-AS  TO  LABOR  IN  THE  SEVERAL  INDUSTBIES. 

^'^^oStofions^d  regulations  of  the  several  trade  unions  and  other  labor 
^SSnizations-  initiation  fees  and  dues;  funds  and  benefit  featm-es.  . 
a.  Gro'f  ?h  of  t^ade  unionism;  proportion  of  ^^^^^^§^1^ 
membership;  in  the  several  indtistriea  and  the  several  States,  auiea 

trades:  the  union  label.    n  «  „4. 

8  Incorporation  of  trade  unions:  feasibility  and  legal  efiEect. 

4  RelSis  to  nonunion  labor  and  the  right  to  liberty  of  contract 

5  Unskilled  labor,  organized  or  unorganized. 

Strikes,  Arbitration,  and  Conteact  IAbor.  4.  -n 

•6  Enumeration  of  the  several  caiises  leading  up  to  str^^^^ 

?:  CoScresults  of  strikes  and  lockouts;  to  workers;  to  employers;  to  the 

8.  MeZXJf^ItS^the  boycott;  the  black  list;  picketing  or  Ifteomng; 

other  methods  of  influencing  results,  whe&er  by  employers  or 

9.  TlTfiStiTS'n^v^o^lSSgn  labor  under  contract  or  otherwise; 

opera^on  of  the  law  forbidding  the  importation     contract  labOT^ 

10.  Conciliation,  mediation,  and  arbitration;  under  State  law;  by  joint 

committees,  temporary  or  permanent. 

11.  Compulsory  arbitration. 

12.  The  injunction  in  strikes. 

^^"ITwe^e^h^leSSL^^^^^  payment  laws,  advantages  and  dia- 

advantages.  ^.  i    x   i  ^^.„v 

14  Time  work:  piecework;  overtime  work:  task  work. 

15.  aiding  wage  scales,  operation  of:  minimum  w^e  scales. 

16.  "The  living  wage:'"  the  standard  of  livmg. 
17!  Store  orders,  and  payment  in  kind. 

18.  Fines  and  penalties. 

00  DiSSSin  r^e  schedules  in  different  States  and  sections. 

21.  Relative  rates  of  wages  during  the  past  fifty  years. 

22.  Relative  social  condition  of  labor  dunng  the  past  fifty  yeare. 

23.  Influence  of  organized  labor  on  wages. 

^^kS^kse  or  decrease  in  number  employed  in  the  several  industries;  excess 

of  emplovees:  the  unemployed. 

25.  Effects  of  new  and  unproved  ^^^^P^^f.)!^^     fhflmarfvos-  da  male 

26.  Effects  of  employment  of  women  and  children  on  themselves,  on  maie 

employment.  ,    ,  ,  ox  i. 

»r.  School  age  <rf  children  m  the  sev^r^States. 
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Employmeniv— Contmued. 

28.  Causes  of  irregularity  of  emplo\ment. 

29.  Average  days  employed  in  the  year. 

30.  Apprenticeship;  present  status  and  regulation  of,  in  the  several  States 

and  industries, 

31.  Hours  of  labor  in  the  different  trades  and  industries;  in  the  several 

States;,  Sunday  labor. 
S2.  National,  State,  and  municipal  employment  of  labor. 
83.  The  shorter  workday  movement;  economic  and  social  argument  for  and 

against. 

^  Sweatshops,  so  called;  conditions  of  labor  in;  the  several  State  laws  for 
their  r^^^l^^^^^  sn^estions  for  unijBication  or  modliicatiou  of  these 

laws. 

CJOOPERATION,  PREJlIUil  PAYMENTS,  PROFIT  SRABENO,  INDUSTKIAL  COPA»rNKB- 
6HIP,  ETC. 

35.  Practicability  and  present  status  of  these  niothods. 

36.  Other  plans  for  improving  the  condition  of  workingmen;  old  age  and  serv- 

ice pensions:  sick  insm-ance;  accident  insurance;  State  insurance. 
Immigration  and  Education, 

37.  Effects  of  immigration  in  the  several  indnstries;  on  employment  in  skillea 

trades  and  unskilled  occupations:  on  wages;  on  morale. 

38.  Suggestions  for  the  regulation  of  inimi^ation. 

39.  Alien  labor. 

40.  Colored  labor. 

41.  Sufficiency  of  public  school  facilities. 

42.  Suitability  of  public  school  instruction  to  needs  of  worldng  people. 

43.  Trade  schools;  manxTal  training:  technical  education. 

44.  Public  libraries;  reading  rooms;  lyceums. 
CSONVIOT  IiABOE. 

46.  Effects  of  convict  labor  on  tree  labor  in  specified  indnstries;  in  the  several 

States. 

46.  Suggestions  for  its  noncompetitive  employment. 

PART  n.— AS  TO  CAPITAL  IN  THE  SEVERAL  INDUSTRIES. 

Eabnings  of  Capital  Invested  m  Masxsvactvwsq. 

47.  Dunns;  the  past  fifty  years. 

48.  As  compared  with  other  lines  of  investment;  banking,  real  estate,  rail- 

roading,  mercantile  business,  etc. 

45.  Effects  of  restrictive  and  other  industrial  legislation  on  the  capital 

employed  in  mannfactnring,  in  the  sev^  indn8trieB»  and  in  the 
several  States. 

50.  Shares  of  capital  and  labor  in  the  industrial  product. 

51.  Taxation  of  manufacturing  and  mercantile  establishments,    (a)  Char- 

acter^ extent  and  effedB  of,  in  the  different  States.    (5)  Suggestions 
for  the  modification  and  unification  of  tax  methods.  State  and  local, 
(c)  Discriminations  in  freight  rates,  on  raw  materials,  on  manufactured 
•   products;  effects  of,  on  capital,  on  labor,  and  on  localities. 

52.  The  migration  of  industries  from  and  to  localities;  canses,  natnnu  and 

artificial.   

The  Present  Coxditions  of  Manufactceing. 

53.  Concentration  and  consolidation:  its  effects  on  prices  and  profits;^  on 

wages  and  employment;  on  smaller  enterprises;  on  business  competition; 

on  production.  ^.  * 

84.  The  legal  regulation  of  trusts  and  other  forms  of  monopoly;  operation  w 

existing  antitrust  laws:  suggestions  for  modification  or  extension. 
56.  Combinations  of  manufacturers;  causes  inducing  them;  objects  sought 

by  them;  results  secured;  rules,  regulations,  and  constitutions;  manner 

and  extent  of  enforcing  authority. 
Pboducino  Capacity  of  Modern  Machinery. 

5&  Present  machinery  capacity  of  the  aevaral  indlUFtries,  in  relation  to  con- 
sumption and  existing  markets.  .  ^ i,* 
67.  Productive  capacity  of  latest  machinery,  as  compared  with  like  macmnery 

ten  and  twenty  years  ago.  Effect  on  cost  of  merchandise  and  on 

oveii^roduction . 

58.  Overproduction  and  underconsumption;  causes  and  remedies. 

59.  The  extension  of  foreign  markets:  possibilities  and  methods. 

60.  Cost  of  production  during  the  past  fifty  years. 
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PAET  in.— INDUSTRIAL  AND  REMEDIAL  LEGISLATION. 

61.  Employers' liability  laws. 

62.  Sanitary  and  personal  safety  laws. 

93,  Factory  inspection  laws. 

64.  Laws  regulating  emploj^nent  of  women  and  children. 

65.  Laws  regulating  payments,  penalties,  procedure,  etc.,  in  lactones  and 

shops. 

66.  Laws  regulating  conciliation,  mediation,  and  arbitration. 

67.  Mechanics'  and  laborers'  lien  laws. 

68.  Uniformity  of  industrial  legislation  in  the  several  States. 

69.  Suggestions  for  remedial  legislation:  (a)  National  legislation;  {&)  State 

kgidation. 


TESTIMONY  OF  HON.  CARROLL  D.  WRIGHT, 

Commissioner  of  the  Dejjartvimt  of  Labor. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Industrial  Commission  at  its  offices  in  Wasbin^n,  D.  C. 
convened  at  10  a.  m.,  Thursday,  December  15,  1898.  Hon.  CJarroU  D.  Wright 
Commissioner,  Department  of  Labor,  being  present  at  the  invitation  of  the  com 
mission,  commenced  to  testify  at  11  a.  m.  The  following  is  a  report  of  the  pre 
liminary  remarks  of  Chairman  Kyle,  the  interrogatories  propounded  by  members 
of  the  commission,  and  tiie  answers  of  the  Hon.  Mr.  Wright  thereto: 

Chairman  Kyle.  Oentlemenof  the  Commission:  The  Chair  will  state  that,  as 
a  commission,  we  have  now  been  engaged  in  work  more  than  a  month  upon  the 
very  important  dutv  of  outlining  our  plan  of  procedure,  and  the  results  of  oui-  work 
are 'in  the  shape  of  the  syllabi  that  are  now  before  us.  In  my  judgment  the  work  of 
the  commission  has  been  very  efficienlr-^ias  been  well  performed,  and  I  think  that 
when  these  syllabi  go  to  the  country  they  will  be  evidence  of  the  earnestness  of 
purpose  on  the  part  of  the  commissioners  to  investigate  every  branch  of  the  sub- 
jects that  are  outlined  in  the  bill  creating  the  commission.  We  have  before  us 
this  morning  Col.  Carroll  D.  Wright,  the  Commissioner  of  Labor,  who,  as  you 
know,  has  a  national  reputation  as  a  statistician,  and  especially  in  reference  to 
labor  problems;  and  I  will  state  to  the  Colonel  that  the  object  of  calling  you 
before  the  commission  this  morning  is  to  take  a  comprehensive  view  of  the 
syllabi,  as  presented  here,  and  make  any  suggestions  that  occur  to  you,  in  answer 
to  interrogatories  by  members  of  the  commission,  as  to  sources  of  information. 
The  conunission  has  worked  hard,  as  I  stated  a  moment  ago,  to  prepare  these 
syllabi;  they  know  what  they  want— we  all  know  what  we  want,  but  we  do  not 
always  know  where  to  find  it:  but  we  call  you  this  morning,  not  as  a  \\itness  at 
this  time,  but  to  get  from  your  storehouse  of  knowledge  anything  you  may  have 
to  suggest  with  reference  to  these  individual  syllabi.  The  first  we  might  take  up 
this  morning  is  the  syllabus  for  manufactures.  We  will  use  that  as  a  basis  for 
our  considerations.  I  will  suggest,  as  the  Colonel  proceeds,  that  the  chairmen  of 
the  several  subcommissions,  and  those  who  had  part  in  the  formation  of  the  syllabi, 
propound  questions  to  the  Colonel  touching  the  points  upon  which  you  wish 
mformation.  ,   ^  ^ 

Q.  (By  Chairman  Kyle.)  Colonel,  you  may  state  your  full  name  and  address.— 

A.  CaiToU  D.  Wright,  Commissioner  of  Labor,  1439  New  York  avenue,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C. 

Chairman  Kyle.  You  have  before  you  the  syllabus  or  topical  plan  of  mquiry 
for  maunfactnres.  The  chairman  of  this  subcommittee  is  Mr.  Smyth.  In  his 
absence,  Mr.  North,  who  had  very  largely  to  do  in  arranging  the  plan  of  inquiry, 
will  propound  certain  questions  with  reference  to  this  syllabus. 

Mr.  North,  Mr.  Chaiiinan.  I  would  like  to  ask  Colonel  Wright  if  he  desii'es  to 
make  any  preliminary  statement  to  the  commission  before  we  take  np  these 

syllabi  seriatim. 
Chairman  Kyle.  It  is  entirely  proper. 

Mr.  Wright.  I  have  read  eacn  syllabus:  in  fact,  have  studied  each  one,  and  I 
wish  to  congratulate  the  commission  upon  the  comprehensiveness  of  its  work  in 
this  direction.  I  believe  but  few  points  have  been  left  untouched,  and  that  these 
win  snggestthemselYes  as  tiie  work  of  the  commission  proceeds.  If  the  informa- 
tion is  obtained,  as  sought  for  by  these  seversJ  plans  of  inquiry,  the  commission 
will  have  accomplished  a  vast  work  asxd  one  of  the  greatest  possible  benefit,  even 
if  it  goes  no  further. 
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Q.  (By  Mr.  North.)  Mr.  Chairman,  I  suggest  tiiat  we  take  up  the  several 
tomes  as  ihey  are  listed  on  the  printed  slip  before  us;  and  I  would  ask  Colonel 
"Smirht  if  he  will  infonn  the  commission  if  there  exists  in  his  office,  or  m  any 
Dla<5  with  which  he  is  familiar,  any  set  of  the  constitutions  and  by-laws  of  the 
various  trade  unions  and  trade  assemblies  and  eonfederatious  of  the  United 
States.— A.  The  Department  has  in  its  collection  a  great  many  of  t^e  COTStitu- 
tions  and  regulations  of  the  sev^al  trade  unions,  but  they  are  all  easily  obtained 
of  the  different  headquarters— American  Federation,  Knights  of  Labor,  and  other 
organizations— so  far  as  the  organization  of  each  is  concerned,  but  there  are  so 
manv  hundreds  of  local  organizations,  each  having  its  own  constitution  and  set 
of  regulations,  that  it  would  be  quite  difficult  to  secure  the  whole  body;  but  toe 
reports  of  the  different  headquarters,  I  should  say,  would  be  ample  to  give  the 
commission  all  the  information  it  may  desire  on  that  point.  ^  ^  ,  ^  . 

0  I'^  there  in  existence  any  consolidated  statement  showing  the  total  tuuds 
for  i)enefit  purposes  of  the  trade  unions  of  the  country?— A.  There  is  not,  to  my 
knowledge.  The  Department  is  now  engaged  in  collecting  facts  relatiye  to  the 
benefit  features  of  trade  organizations,  and  in  a  certain  sense  I  think  it  has 
been  successful.  The  results  of  that  inquiry  \\ill  be  reported  early  in  the  year 
in  one  of  the  bulletins  of  the  Department.  We  have  akeady  reported  the  tacts 
concerning  the  l^niefit  features  of  printing  establishments  and  of  typographical 
unions.  Those  will  be  found  in  our  November  bulletin,  already  published,  No.  19. 
The  other  features  will  appear  later.  I  think  they  will  be  comprehensive  enough 
to  ffive  the  commission  what  it  wants:  but  to  get  the  benefit  features  ot  each  and 
every  organization  would  be  quite  impossible—!  mean  of  the  local  organizations. 
Trade  unions— I  will  use  that  in  my  remaiks  as  representing  all  trade  or^niza- 
tions,  if  the  commission  please— are  going  more  and  more  into  the  work  of  benefit 
provisions,  rick  benefits,  tiiose  which  are  paid  when  accidents  occur,  and  some  ot 
them  pay  benefits  when  members  are  out  of  employment.  H^etofore  the  beneht 
funds  have  related  very  largely  to  strike  matters.  _  xi^^i 

Q.  Under  (2) ,  I  would  like  to  ask  Colonel  Wnght  if  there  is  any  sta^cal  data 
inexistencewhichindicatesthegrowthof  trade  unionism  in  thel  uited  States.— A. 
Only  in  a  very  partial  way.  The  reports  from  year  to  year  of  the  different  organi- 
zations will  show  in  an  indicative  way  that  gi'owth.  although  some  of  the  organiza- 
tions are  not  always  readv  to  ^tate  their  membership.  1  suppose  at  the  present 
time  there  are  not  less  than  a  million  members  in  the  various  labOTorganizato<ms; 
perhaps  two-thirds  of  them  cmmng  under  the  specific  head  of  toade  uimms,  as 
represented  by  the  American  Federation  of  Labor.  •        -  * 

Q  Has  there  ever  been  a  history  witten  of  the  American  trade  umonisni-— A. 
Yes-  you  will  lind  several  such.  To  name  specifically  the  sources  ^i^^'^^^^:^! 
infoiination  on  trade  unionism,  I  would  refer  you  to  a  work  by  Ifr.  George  E. 
McNeill,  one  by  Mr.  Powderly,  one  by  Bichard  T.  Ely  (the  title  of  his  bo^  is 
The  Labor  Movement  in  America— a  very  instru(5tive  work,  givmg  something 
of  the  historv  of  trade  unionism  in  this  country,  the  members  of  various  labor 
organizations  etc.).  There  is  also  a  work  by  Mr.  John  C.  Simonds,  an  exceed- 
inSlv  valuable  document,  published  in  Chicago  a  few  years  ago.  Because  of 
these  private  pnbUcations,  wMch  have  gone  into  historical  matters  more  or  less 
valuable,it  has  not  been  thought  wise  for  the  Department  of  Labor  itselt  to  take 
them  up,  as  it  does  not  like  to  cover  ground  that  is  already  covered  by  private 

^^ol^Sder  the  head  of  (3),  I  would  hke  to  ask  Colonel  Wright  if  he  win  state 
to  the  commission  the  present  status  of  the  movement  for  the  mcorporation  ot 
trade  uni<ms»  and  whether  that  movement  has  made  any  progress  in  England  or 
any  other  country.— A.  In  this  country  several  of  the  States  provide  by  legisla- 
tion for  the  incorporation  of  trade  unions.  The  Federal  Congress  has  also  passea 
a  law  providing  for  the  same  where  an  organization  has  its  headquarters  mWasti- 
inffton.  I  do  not  know  of  a  single  instance  in  this  country  where  a  labor  organi- 
zation has  been  incorporated  under  either  State  or  Federal  laws.  There  may  be 
such,  but  I  do  not  remember  meeting  with  the  fact. 

Q  ( Bv  Senator  Mallory.  )  Are  there  not  State  laws  authorizmg  the  incorpora- 
tion of  benevolent  associations  under  which  trade  unions  have  organized?— 
A  There  are  such  laws,  and  purely  benevolent  societies,  which  grow  out  ot  tne 
apparent  organization,  have,  in  some  instances,  incorporated  under  these  laws. 

6  (By  Mr.  North.)  Can  you  give  any  reason  why  the  trade  unions  have  not 
taken  advantage  of  laws  pennitting  their  incorporation?— A.  So  fai-  as  I  am 
informed  by  trade  unionists  themselves,  they  have  no  objections  to  the  laws  pro- 
vidmg  for  incorporation,  but  they  have  not  seen  fit  to  take  advantage  of  them  tor 
the  reason  that  under  an  incorporation  their  union  would  become  a  person  under 
the  law,  which  could  sue  and  be  sued  as  any  other  corporation,  wxd  result  m  a 
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liabiHty  for  actions  which  their  funds  would  not  warrant.  I  think  there  is  a 
growint?  feeling  among  trade-unionists  that  sooner  or  later  the  incorporation  ot 
their  bodies  will  be  not  only  desirable,  but  a  necessity.  They  recognize  that  under 
an  incorporation  they  would  have  rights  in  court  which  they  do  not  have  now  as 
purdy  voluntary  associations.  They  have  had  considerable  expenencein  attenipts 
to  be  represented  in  proceedings  affecting  their  interests,  and  especially  when 
railroads  for  instance,  are  under  the  control  of  receivers.  The  new  i?  ederal  act 
relating  to  arbitration— conciliation  and  arbitration— as  aif  ectmg  earners  engaged 
in  interstate  commerce,  provides  that,  wiietlier  incorporated  or  not,  the  ofhc  ers  ot 
a  union  shall  be  gi-anted  representation  in  court  when  receivers  are  ni  charge  ot  a 
road.  I  think  this  principle  will  grow,  and  that  trade  unions  generally  will!  »e  quite 
willino-  to  be  placed  on  a  level  ^vith  the  organizations  of  employers,  which  are 
usually  incorporated,  so  that  they  wiU  have  equal  rights- before  the  courte.  As  I 
have  said,  the  chief  objection  lies  in  the  possibility  of  pecuniwy  responsibility. 

CJhairman  Kyle.  Take  these  questions  up  seriatim;  after  the  members  of  the 
subcommittee  have  taken  advantage  of  the  opportunities  of  prop.nindmg  interroga- 
tories, I  would  like  any  member  of  the  commission  who  wishes  to,  to  take  the  sub- 

^nBy  Mr.  Farqtjhab.)  I  would  like  to  know  if  Colonel  Wright  knows  the  pro- 
portion of  incorporated  trade  unions  in  Great  Britain  to  the  whole  body  of  trade 
unions;  if  he  has  anv  ijeneral  idea  what  the  percentage  of  the  mcoriwrated  unions 
of  Great  Britain  is  to  the  whole  body  of  unions  there.— A.  I  can  not  answer  that 
Question  as  to  proportion,  but  I  would  refer  the  commission  to  avery  finable 
work  entitled  fee  History  of  TJrade  Unions,  by  Sidney  and  Beatrice  Webb,  in 
which  I  think  that  whole  question  has  been  discussed;  but,  as  my  memory  serves 
me  there  have  not  been  verv  many  incorporated  trade  unions  m  Englauo—a 
small  percentage  of  the  whole.  They  are  more  responsible  financially  fortheir 
acts  m  Great  Britain  than  in  this  country,  for  most  of  them  have  lai^  funds, 
and  when  they  recommend,  or  a  committee  of  a  trade  umon  recommends,  to  an 
employer  certain  changes  in  the  administration  of  the  employer's  affairs,  or  a 
change  of  employees  on  account  of  lack  of  skill,  or  through  other  objections,  they 
are  responsible  to  the  employer  for  the  results  coming  from  that  change,  providea 

^^Q^S^iVnot  a  fact  tiiat  the  favorable  operation  of  the  British  laws  toward 
ei^loyees  for  the  last  twelve  or  fourteen  years  has  nullified  the  need  for  mcorpo- 
ration among  the  unions  themselves?— A.  I  think  so.  ,   .       x_  ^ 

Q.  Don^t  you  think  it  best  for  the  safety  of  then-  tunds  that  all  trade  umons 
should  be  incorporated?— A.  Yes,  sir.  ^     xi_  *  •  n 

Q.  And  the  ranployer  and  employee  are  coming  closer  together  through  triendly 
legislation,  are  thev  not— that  is,  through  arbitration  and  mediation,  so  there  is  no 
occasion  for  incorporation  ?— A.  That  is  very  largely  true,  and  especially  on 
account  of  the  establishment  of  trade  committees;  the  lace  trade,  for  instance,  has 
its  own  boards  of  arbitration.   That  is  a  growing  feature  in  this  coiintry  also. 

Q.  You  have  not  in  your  Department  any  fixed  or  any  comprehensive  classifica- 
tion of  all  these  labor  imions,  and  as  to  the  membership  of  them?— A.  No.  sir. 

Q  \inl  another  thing,  it  would  be  impossible,  almost,  to  state  the  nouumou 
membership  ot"  the  country  except  from  the  imion  membership  of  the  country?— 
A.  It  we  knew  the  union  membership  we  could  easily  state  the  nonumon 

m«nbership. 

Q.  By  taking  the  census?— A.  By  deduction. 

Q.  By  deduction  from  census  figures?— A.  Yes,  sir.  Whenever  I  ^ave  niade 
iiuiuiries  for  the  purpose  of  getting  at  economic  facts,  like  the  ben^t  funds,  I 
have  found  a  reluctance  to  turn  ovot  to  the  Department  a  list  of  the  secretaries  9f 
the  local  organizations,  and  a  greater  difBculty  m  ascertaining  the  membership 
represented  in  the  national  bodv.  It  can  be  obtained  for  some,  but  even  the 
official  reports  of  some  of  the  organizations  do  not  state  the  membership,  espe- 
ciallv  if,  owing  to  the  conditions  of  business,  manufacturing,  ete.,  there  has  been 
any  f  alhng  off  m  the  membership.  They  like  to  guard  their  own  admimstrataive 
affairs,  and  dislike  to  have  official  statements  made  as  to  membership.  This  has 
always  prevented  the  Department  from  making  an  official  classification  ot  the 
labor  organizations  of  the  countiy.  According  to  the  census  of  1890,  under  the 
best  classification  possible,  there  were  15,000,000  wage  earners  m  the  Umted 
States,  actual  wage  recovers,  and  at  that  time  there  were  probably  somewhere 
from  1,800,000  to  1,500,000  members  of  various  labor  organizations,  making  a 
membership  rising  to  nearly  10  per  cent,  perhaps,  of  the  whole  body  of  wage 
workers,  in  some  union:  so  that  the  proportion,  if  that  is  the  mquiiy,  in  round 
numbers,  according  to  the  best  estimates,  not  accurate  statements,  would  be  one 
in  ten. 
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Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  What  proportion  of  women  in  the  15,000,000,  if  any,  of 
wage  earners?  What  per  cent  wotild  be  female— be  women,  if  any?— A.  I  would 
not  like  to  state  the  fii2Mre;  but  it  is  a  little  over  20  per  cent  of  the  whole  number. 

Q.  But  it  embraces^)oth?— A.  Yes;  it  embraces  men,  women,  and  children.  It 

has  all  been  worked  out.  «   ^  • 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ratohpord.)  Mr.  Chafaman,  before  we  pass  over  the  first  suDoivi- 
riOT,  I  should  like  to  have  the  opinion  of  Colonel  Wright,  in  a  general  way.  with 
respect  to  the  incorporation  of  trade  imions.  its  advantages  and  disadvantages. 
The  (luestion  occurs  to  me,  in  this  connection,  that  the  incorporation  of  trade 
uuious  is  very  lai-gely  hindered  by  reason  of  the  f ailnre  of  associated  employers 
to  incorporate  tmder  the  law.  It  is  true  that  large  employers  of  labor  incorporate 
under  the  laws,  but  it  is  rarely  true  where  employers  who  are  associated  together 
in  the  sense  of  making  annual  agi^eenients  with  their  workmen  are  incorporated. 
For  instance,  the  coal  producers  will  meet  their  employees  annually ^and  make  an 
agi-eement.  Such  an  organization  of  employers  or  employees  is  not  incorporated. 
Tke  point  I  wish  to  make  is  this— that  the  workmen  are  largely  discouraged  from 
incorporating  their  unions  or  making  themselves  amenable  to  the  laws  of  the 
State,  subjecting  themselves  to  liabilities  and  damages,  while  the  employing 
classes  are  free  from  such  loss  and  liabilities.  I  beheve  that  the  incorporation  of 
trade  unions  and  associated  organizations  of  employers  is  an  important  qnestion. 

6  (By  Senator  Malloby.)  I  would  like  to  ask  Colonel  Wright  a  question 
which  is  germane  to  the  remark  of  Mr.  Ratchford.  Colonel  Wright  stated,  as  I 
understood  it.  that  there  is  a  more  favorable  dispositi  on  on  the  part  of  trade  unions 
to  incorporate  now  than  there  has  been  in  the  past,  that  the  objection  to  mcor- 
poration  was  principally  due  to  the  liability  to.be  sned  in  their  corporate  names. 
I  wonld  like  to  ask  Colonel  Wright,  in  connection  ^vith  that,  whether  the  fact 
that  certain  courts  in  this  countrv— the  United  State*  courts— have  so  enlarged 
the  law  of  injunction  as  to  reach  the  individual  trade  unions,  whether  they  are 
incorporated  or  not,  has  had  any  influence  or  effect  in  modifying  the  opposition 
to  incorporating  trade  nnions,  in  his  judgment,  if  he  has  given  the  subject  any 
thought?— A.  I  will  answer  the  two  questions  in  the  order  in  which  they  were 
put  I  agi-ee  with  Mr.  Ratchford  entirelv,  that  the  opposition  to  incorporation 
on  the  part  of  trade  unions  lies  very  largely  in  the  fact  that  employers"  corpora- 
tions sometimes  have  an  association  comprehending  several  corporations,  and  ttmt 
that  association  is  not  amenable  to  the  law  regulating  corporations;  and  the 
trade  unions  do  not  wish  to  be  subjected  to  actions  which  could  not  be  brought 
against  the  parties  with  whom  thev  are  negotiatini?.  This  very  point  was  well 
illustrated  in  the  Chicago  strike,  where  the  Railway  Managers"  Association  con- 
sisted of  representatives  of  the  twenty-four  railroads  centermg  in  Chicago.  That 
was  a  purely  voluntary  association  without  incorporation,  and  without  legal 
responsibility.  The  unions— the  American  Railway  Union— had  to  deal  with 
that  body,  itself  not  incorporated.  There  lies  very  great  difficulty  in  the  ques- 
tion of  incorporating  trade  unions.  The  incorporation  of  an  association  like  the 
Railway  Managers*  Association,  would  be  the  direct  legalization  of  a  vast  trust. 
The  incorporation  of  a  group  of  labor  unions  would  perhaps  be  considered  the 
same  thing,  but  where  a  single  union,  like  the  Brotherhood  of  Railway  Conduct- 
ors, is  incoi-porated.  and  it  should  deal  with  a  single  railroad,  which  is  incoiyo- 
rated  they  would  then  be  on  an  equality  before  the  law.  That  is  a  question  that 
will  crystallize  later  on,  and  voluntary  associations,  whether  of  employers  or  of 
labor  unions,  will  find  themselves  at  a  disadvantage  before  the  pubhc  or  m  the 
public  estimation,  because,  as  associations,  they  will  do  certain  things  or  order 
certain  things  done,  for  which  no  simple  member,  wliether  that  member  is  another 
coi^oration  or  an  individual,  can  be  held  responsible.  It  is  a  very  complicated 
question,  in  which  the  rights  of  the  public  are  not  yet  so  generally  recognized  as 
the  individual  rights  of  tlie  members  of  the  two  voluntary  associations. 

In  answer  to  Senator  Mallory's  question  I  will  say  that  the  extension  ot  the 
docti-ine  of  injunction  so  as  to  reach  a  man  before  he  commits  an  act,  for  which, 
if  committed,  he  would  be  subject  to  trial  by  the  criminal  courts,  has  led  many 
trade  unionists  to  believe  that  they  can  relieve  themselves  of  individual  responsi- 
Wlity  through  incorporation.  That  question  of  injunction.  I  see  by  the  syllabiis, 
is  a  part  of  the  inquirv  of  this  commission,  and  the  whole  doctrine  of  it  from  the 
start,  five  hundred  vears  ago  in  England,  when  this  very 

was  cai-ried  out  in  the  methods  now  familiar,  and  then  abrogated,  has  all  been 
clearly  stated  in  the  little  work  which  is  at  the  command  of  the  commission. 

Q.  (By  Senator  Daniel.)  What  is  the  name  of  that  book?— A.  It  is  by  Mr.  1^ . 
J.  Stimson.  I  think  yon  have  that  already.  It  is  an  exceedingly  valuable  and 
scholarly  work. 
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S.  (By  Representative  Gardner.)  To  go  back  a  little  way.  You  stated,  if  I 
erstood  vou  correctly,  that  if  the  members  of  a  union  in  England  requested  a 
manufacturer  to  make  certain  changes,  on  representations  of  theirs,  that  they 
were  liable  far  the  result?— A.  Not  liable,  but  responsible. 

Q.  Wen,  responsible.  Well,  now,  what  is  the  distinction  you  mean  to  make? 
In  other  words,  how  are  thev  responsible  ?— A.  The  best  answer  I  can  give  would 
be  to  state  an  exact  case,  if  a  committee  of  the  union  says  to  the  employOT, 
*'  You  have  a  man  on  a  certaiu  piece  of  work  whom  we  do  not  consider  skulfnl 
in  his  line,  and  we  do  not  like  to  have  him  employed  with  ns,  and  recommend 
that  he  be  discharged:"  the  employer  says.  Very  well,  bring  me  a  man  that  is 
skillful  and  whg  can  perform  the  work  for  which  I  hire  this  man."  and  the  union 
or  the  committee  places  a  man  there.  The  mutual  understanding  is  that  the  union, 
taking  that  action,  will  be  responsible  for  any  damages  in  prodncfion  that  might 
result  from  his  lack  of  skill.  There  is  no  law  which  makes  tho  niuon  liable,  but 
it  is  a  responsibility  which  the  union  takes,  and  the  employer  is  quite  ready»  as  a 
rule,  in  those  instances,  to  adopt  the  suggestion  of  the  union. 

Q.  Perhaps  that  answers  the  question.  The  question  being  considered  was  the 
reason  for  the  incorporation  ana  nonincorporation  on  account  of  theresponsibinty 
and  nonliability  of  the  trade  unions.  In  that  connection,  it  was  stated  that  they 
had  certain  responsibilities  wliich  I  understood  to  be  liabilities,  which  they  have 
in  Great  Britain.  I  supposed,  from  the  nature  of  the  questions  and  the  natm-e  erf 
the  answer,  that  that  meant  a  responsibility  fixed  by  the  law,  and  if  so,  that  led 
to  other  questions,  and  would  raise  the  question  whether  the  law  itself  did  not 
impose  such  responsibilities  and  probably  provide  such  protection  and  methods  of 
procedure  as  to  make  the  trade  unions  so  recognized  by  the  law  that  it  would 
have  the  powers  and  responsibilities  of  an  incorporation  by  reason  of  its  mere 
formation:  but  I  understand  you  now  to  say  that  it  is  a  responsibility  that  is 
merely  voluntary  on  the  iMirt  of  the  trade  unions  and  not  imposed  by  the  law  at 
all?— A,  That  is  the  case  in  England. 

Q.  Well,  that  being  so.  of  course  it  has  no  relation  to  the  legal  responsibility?— 
A.  Not  the  slightest,  nor  do  I  suppose  that  an  incoi-porated  trade  union  could  be 
held  liable  for  just  that  kind  of  action,  nor  on  any  other  basis  where  it  acted  as  a 
union.  The  incorporation  would  not  mate  the  reoommimisMxm  of  a  nmon  or  a 
committee  liable  for  such  a  change  of  an  employee. 

S.  Well,  an  incorporation  of  itself  might  not  unless  that  was  the  law?— A. 
ess  that  was  a  provision  of  its  charter.  • 

S.  But  I  understood  you  to  say  that  was  the  law?— A.  I  did  not  wish  to  be  so 
erstood. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  Has  there  not  been  a  remarkable  decline  of  the  Kniixhts 
of  Labor,  amounting  to  a  corresponding  increase  in  the  trade-union  movement  in 
the  country  since  1885  or  1887?— A.  Yes,  sir;  in  1885, 1  think  more  properly  m 
IbS: ,  the  Knights  of  Labor  numbered  about  a  nulHon  members.  At  present  I  can 
not  say  what  it  numbers,  but  probably  in  the  vicinity  of  100,000. 

Q.  I  see  by  Bliss's  Encyclopedia  of  Social  Reform  its  membership  is  stated  to 
he  a  few  thousand  in  one  place,  and  in  aiu^ther  place  as  10,000  V— A.  I  presume 
they  have  100,000,  so  far  as  individual  members  of  the  order  have  infonned  me* 
At  least,  they  are  unwilling  to  admit  it  has  less  than  100,000,  while  tiie  Am^can 
Federation  of  Labor  has  grown  from  about  that  number,  100,000  or  so.  to  nearly 
660,000  at  the  present  time.  T  do  not  know  but  what  it  numbers  more  than  that. 
I  have  not  noticed  the  last  report. 

Q.  I  would  like  to  ask  what  you  believe  to  be  the  cause  of  the  remarkable 
deddne  of  the  Knights  of  Labor  movement  in  this  country  ?— A.  That  requires  a 
very  pecuhar  analysis,  but  I  should  say,  ignoring  all  questions  of  personal  admin- 
istration in  the  two  great  orders,  that  the  decline  of  the  Knights  of  Labor  and  the 
increase  of  the  Federation  was  very  largely  due  to  the  principles  underlying  the 
two  great  orders.  The  trade  union,  as  such,  represents  the  crystallized  work  of 
a  body  of  men  engaged  in  the  same  occupation.  It  is  the  prnu  iple  of  self-defense 
against  the  general  work  of  a  community.  The  Knights  of  Labor,  on  the  other 
hand,  for  its  fundamental  principle,  is  what  you  may  say  more  generally  social- 
istic. It  seeks  to  place  all  wage-workers  on  a  level— a  high  level,  to  be  sm*e— and 
to  deal  mth  all  on  the  same  basis;  a  very  ideal  principle,  but  one  which  can  not 
STUCceed  at  present.  I  think  the  difiEerence— vital  diiierence— in  those  two  funda- 
mental principles  of  the  two  great  organizations  has  been  largely  responsible  for 
the  shifting  of  the  membership.  Of  course  there  have  been  dissensions  which 
have  helped  the  conflict  along;  and  if  you  talk  to  individual  members  of  the 
Knights  of  Labor  as  to  why  they  have  withdrawn  from  the  order,  you  will  get  as 
many  difEerent  reasons  as  me  number  of  individuals  you  address;  but  when  you 
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crystallize  them,  get  each  man's  views  into  a  concrete  statement,  it  is  generally 
that  they  are  tired  of  paying  dues  for  everybody's  benefit;  they  wonld  rather  pay 
for  the  organizations  which  represent  their  tracle.  It  is  human  nature  against  a 
very  broad,  general,  socialistic  principle.  The  one  will  prevail  over  the  other 
some  time,  but  not  in  our  day, 

Q.  (By  Representative  Otjen.)  Are  there  not  incorporated  trade  nmons  m 
other  countries  of  Europe  besides  England?— A.  I  think  not.  I  have  no  knowl- 
edge of  any.  We  have  very  liberal  laws  all  through  this  country  for  incoriioration 
under  G:eneral  legislation— not  by  special  charter  from  t]ie  legislative  body,  but 
under  the  general  law— for  all  sorts  of  pm-poses,  literary,  charitable,  benevolent, 
etc.,  whicli  assist  those  voluntary  organizations  to  protect  theis  funds,  if  they 
please.  The  point  made  by  Major  Farquhar  was  a  very  strong  one.  and  also  the 
point  made  bv  Mr.  Ratchford  :  and.T  believe,  if  you  Avill  allow  me  to  express  an 
opinion,  that  trade  imionism  will  take  a  very  great  stride  in  securing  the  respect 
and  cooperation  of  the  public  when  it  desires  to  incorporate.  There  are  cases 
where  incorporation  would  result  in  success,  when  the  acts  of  voluntary  assod^ 
tions  would  be  apt  to  result  in  failure.  It  would  dignify  the  whole  busmess,  to 
say  the  least,  and  protect  the  funds  and  protect  the  members. 

Q  (Bv  Mr.  North.)  Strikes,  arbitration,  and  contract  labor,  (6),  (7),  and  (8)— 
strikes,  boycotts,  blacklists,  etc.,  together  in  that  part— will  you  be  kind  enough 
to  give  the  commission  any  information  you  may  nave  as  to  sources  of  informa- 
tion on  these  topics?— A.  Relative  to  strikes  and  lockouts,  our  Department  has 
published  two  very  voluminous  documents,  the  third  and  the  tenth  annual  reports, 
giving  the  strikes  and  the  results  from  an  economic  point  of  view  for  some 
thirteen  or  fouileen  years,  bringing  it  down  to  July  1, 1894.  In  the  appendix  of 
the  third  annual  report  the  commission  will  find  a  history  of  strikes  m  tins  coun- 
try from  the  earliest  days,  with  the  course  of  law  and  its  interpretation  by  the 
courts  as  to  what  constitutes  conspiracy  in  strikes,  an  exceedingly  valuable  com- 
pilation which  will  aid  you  verv  much  and  save  yon  a  great  deal  of  time.  All 
the  other  matters  in  (6) ,  (7) ,  and  (8)  are  generally  answered  in  those  two  reports, 
except  as  to  ''picketing;  other  methods  of  influencing  results,  whether  by 
employers  or  employees ; "  those  points  you  will  find  discussed  in  some  recent 
Entclish  works  more  generally  than  in  this  country.  , ,    t-i-  i. 

Q.  Does  the  phraseology  of  (8)  methods  of  strikes,  the  boycott,  the  blacklist, 
picketing  or  patrolling,  other  methods  of  influencing  results,  whether  by  emploj^ 
ers  or  employees,  sympathetic  strikes,  strike  you  as  heiiag  sufficientiy  dear  and 
comprehensive?— A.  It  appeals  to  me  in  that  way,  x  i  -  i 

Q.  Is  the  word  picketing  a  word  which  conveys  a  distinct  idea  A.  I  think 
so  at  the  present  time:  under  the  interpretation  of  courts  and  the  decisions  which 
have  been  made  you  will  lind  that  picketing  has  been  pretty  clearly  defined,  and 
I  think  it  is  pretty  generally  understood,  especially  by  labor  organizatioitt  and 
the  organizations  of  production— corporations  or  private  firms. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  There  is  another  word,  allow  me  to  suggest,  which 
has  been  used  in  s(^nie  of  the  Eastern  States—'  *  patrolling. "  It  is  the  same  thmg,— 
A.  You  will  find  some  decisions  printed  in  some  of  our  bulletins,  which  are 

indexed,  on  this  very  question.  ^      .  ,  ^. 

Q.  (Bv  Mr.  North.)  Would  it  improve  this  to  have  it  read  ^'picketing  or 
patrollini^?"— A.  That,  of  course,  would  prevent  nny  misunderstanding.  Any- 
thing of  that  kind  which  is  explanatory,  without  taking  up  too  much  space,  ^, 
of  course,  valuable:  and  I  should  think  that  would  be  a  good  suggestion,  la 
addition  to  the  reports  in  America,  you  wiU  find  very  many  of  the  State  bureau 
reports  dealing  with  strikes,  and  some  of  them  dealing  with  picketing  and  the 
blacklist.  You  will  also  find,  covering  the  last  few  years,  very  excellent  reports 
as  to  strikes  in  other  countries,  thi-ough  the  publications  of  the  EngUsh  depart- 
ment of  labor  and  French,  Austrian,  and  Italian  bur^us.  All  those  reports, 
however,  are  briefed  quite  fully  in  abstracts  in  the  bulletins  of  our  own  Depart- 
ment, and  are  all  indexed  since  1895.  All  those  foreign  reports  as  to  strikes  are 
easily  obtainable  through  the  State  Department,  or  the  commission  can  have  the 
use  of  those  in  our  own  library  whenever  it  wishes  them.  ^     -    .  ^ 

Q.  Can  we  obtain  the  government  publications  of  ottier  countries,  for  instance, 
relating  to  labor,  without  purchasing  them?— A.  You  can  obtain  them  by  pur- 
chase or  if  the  commission  will  make  an  official  re(juest  of  the  Secretary  of  btate 
that  certain  documents,  naming  them,  be  supplie<l,  the  representatives  of  oar 
Goveniment  at  any  court  abroad  would  get  them,  by  courtesy,  for  the  vse  of  this 

Grovernment.  -     .      ,  ,  ^  i. 

Q.  In  regard  to  (9)  the  importation  of  new  or  foreign  labor  under  contract  or 
otherwise;  operation  of  the  law  forbidding  the  importation  of  contract  labor  V— A. 
The  importation  of  new  or  foreign  labor,  under  conuact  or  otherwise,  is  a  matter 
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which  comes  under  the  Treasury  Department,  and  their  reports  and  statements 
would  be  valuable  to  the  commission,  more  than  any  which  I  could  give,  as  I 
would  have  to  borrow  from  them.  The  Commissioner-Greneral  of  Immigration, 
Mr.  Powdeiiy,  could  bring  to  you  the  information  you  desire.  «^  ^  , 

Q.  In  regard  to  (10)  conciliation,  mediation,  and  arbitration,  under  State  laws; 
by  joint  committees,  temporary  or  permanent?— A.  Some  sixteen  or  sevente^ 
States  have  laws  providing  for  boards  of  arbitration.  They  are  variously  named, 
sometimes  board  of  conciliation  and  arbitration,"  sometimes  otherwise,  but 
generally  along  the  same  hues.  All  these  laws  will  be  found  in  our  second  special 
report,  which  gives  the  labor  laws  of  all  the  States,  and  for  the  last  two  years 
and  a  half,  since  that  work  was  published  in  our  bulletins  of  labor  laws,  being 
topically  indexed  in  No.  10  for  the  whole  series.  The  States  that  have  these  laws 
have  not  had  much  experience,  all  of  them.  There  are  only  thi^ee  States  whose 
experience  would  be  worth  studjong  by  this  commission;  that  is  New  York, 
Massachusetts,  and  New  Jersey.  A  letter  addressed  to  the  secretary  of  state  or 
to  the  board  of  arbitration,  at  the  capital  of  each  of  these  States,  wonld  bring  the 
commission  very  ])roinptly  a  series  of  their  reports,  showing  just  what  they  have 
done,  how  far  they  have  succeeded,  and  how  far  they  have  failed.  There  is  a  law 
now,  passed  last  June  (1898) ,  relative  to  cai'riers  engaged  in  interstate  commerce, 
to  which  I  have  already  referred,  but  under  which  there  has  been  no  experience. 
The  experience  of  England  has  been  quite  extensive,  and  the  results  are  to  be 
obtained  in  the  series  of  reports  published  by  the  labor  department  there,  while 
in  France  there  has  l)een  more  done,  perhaps,  than  in  any  other  country;  in  fact, 
it  was  in  France  that  the  conseils  des  pnid'hommea  had  their  origin,  and  the 
French  and  English  have  had  great  expmence  wifli  their  voluntary  conmuttees 
in  trades.  ^      ,  , 

Q.  There  is  no  board  in  England,  is  there?— A.  There  is  now,  under  the  law,  a 

provision  for  conciliation  and  arbitration. 

Q.  What  is  it  called-— A.  I  think  it  is  called  the  board  of  arbitration. 

Q.  Is  it  not  under  the  board  of  issue  or  the  board  of  trade?— A.  The  arbitra- 
tion law  of  England  was  enacted  August  7,  1896,  and  the  enforcement  of  it 
is  under  the  board  of  ti'ade,  which,  as  you  know,  is  a  cabinet  position  in  Eng- 
land. This  law  is  very  simple.  It  authorizes  the  board  of  trade  to  take  steps 
to  induce  parties  to  meet  and  adjust  diflttculties  by  themselves  or  their  represra^ 
atives,  the  presiding  officer  or  chairman  to  be  agreed  upon,  or,  if  not  agi-eed 
upon,  to  be  named  by  the  board  of  ti-ade,  following  very  closely  the  arbitration 
law  <)f  the  Federal  Government.  Second,  on  application  of  either  party  it  may 
appoint  a  person  or  persons  to  act  as  conciliators;  and,  further,  on  apphcation  of 
both  paities  it  may  appoint  an  arbitrator.  Those  are  the  principal  provisions  of 
the  British  act  of  arbitration,  as  it  now  exists.  You  will  find  in  the  report  of  the 
commissioner  of  labor,  Mr.  Smith,  of  England,  the  work  that  is  done  under  this 
law.   He  publishes  an  annual  report  relating  to  arbiti'ation  alone,  which  you  can 

easily  ol)tain.  . .    «    a  mi_ 

Q.  Have  you  anything  to  say  under  (11)  compulsory  armtralaon?— A.  jlhe 
only  country  that  has  ever  tried  it  is  New  Zealand,  under  the  Reeves  Act,  and,  so 
far  as  I  have  been  able  to  understand,  it  is  perfectly  satisfactoiy  to  one  side  and 
unsatisfactory  to  the  other,  and  now  there  is  a  good  deal  of  literature  pubhshed 
to  show  that  compulsory  ai-bitration  has  reduced  the  number  of  persons  emploved, 
and  that  it  is  damaging  the  output  of  manufacturers  of  New  Zealand.  Others 
claim  that  comptdscry  arWtration  in  New  Zealand  does  not  apply  to  great  indus- 
trial organizations,  such  as  are  to  be  found  in  this  country  and  Great  Britain. 

Q.  ^Mostly  pastoralV— A.  Yes,  sir.  No  country  other  than  that  ha8_  tried  com- 
pulsory arbitration.  If  you  want  to  see  the  arguments  for  and  against  it.  you 
will  find  it  in  the  magazmes.  Dr.  Ljrmon  Abbott  has  published  some  argnnu  nts 
thoroughly  defining  compulsory  arbitration,  and  the  late  Dr.  Wayland.  of  Phila- 
delphia—I  can  give  vou  the  specific  references  later,  ^ly  nvn\  views  on  compul- 
sory arbitration  are  to  be  found  in  The  Forum  for  May,  lttU3.  I  have  very 
decided  opinions  on  compulsory  ai'bitration.  «  * 

Q.  Have  you  any  objections  to  stating,  in  a  word,  what  they" are?— A.  Oh.  no. 
WilAiout  discussing  the  incongruity  of  the  term— you  might  as  well  speak  of  vol- 
untary coercion  as  compulsory  arbitration— the  first  economic  result  of  compul- 
sory arbitration  would  be  to*^  compel  the  manufacturer,  for  instance,  to  pay  a 
certain  wage  under  penalties  of  law,  which  is  a  very  direct  attempt  to  estabUah 
wages  bylaw,  and  hence  prices;  and  any  compulsory  arbitration  law  ought  to 
provide  that  if  the  prices  are  not  paid,  such  as  would  be  necessitated  by  tlie  law- 
ful wage,  the  purchaser  should  be  held  responsible  in  some  way.  And,  on  the 
other  hand,  it  w^ould  compel  the  employee  to  work  for  a  wage  which  he  did  not 
wish  to,  and  hold  him  responsible  under  some  form  of  penalty  for  not  working 
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for  $1.80  or  82—61.80  when  he  was  getting  §2,  for  instance— and  there  is  no  law 
big  enough  to  put  everybody  in  jail.  Some  would  have  to  be  left  outside.  Every 
time  that  anv  country  has  ^attempted  to  fix  wages  bv  law,  whether  in  America 
or  in  Europe,  there  has  been  a  very  contemptible  faiJtire.  The  second  eflEect  <rf 
compulsory  arbitration  would  be  to  compel  the  employer  to  shut  up  his  works, 
and  of  all  emplovees.  if  they  did  not  like  the  decision,  to  quit  work  and  leave  the 
country.  The  third  would  be,  if  the  manufacturer  saw  fit  to  carry  on  his  works 
under  the  decisi(»n  of  a  court  of  compulsory  arbitration,  to  compel  him  to  join  a 
trust  immediately;  and  I  think  if  the  Government  ever  wants  to  drive  everybody 
into  the  trust  form  of  carrying  on  business  the  compulsory  arbitration  would  be 
perfectly  satisfactory.  It  seems  to  me  it  would  kill  industry,  I  have  no  faith  in 
It,  either  from  a  moral  or  economic  view.  I  have  ahvays  so  expressed  myself.  It 
is  a  doctrine  which,  so  far  as  I  know,  finds  no  appro\  al  of  organized  labor  any- 
where. I  have  never  knowni  of  any  trade  unionlsi;,  or  member  of  a  labor  organi- 
eation  of  whatever  character,  to  approve  compulsory  arbitration.  There  may 
have  been  cases.  Certainly  the  employer  would  not  approve  it.  While  I  believe 
in  arl)itration  as  a  help,  never  as  a  solution  of  labor  problems,  it  seems  to  me  that 
compulsorv  arbitration  would  be  a  positive  injury. 

Q.  Do  you  wish  to  add  anything  more  under  (12)  the  injunction  in  strikes?— A. 
I  think  I  stated  that  fully.  I  hope  this  commission  vnH  study  the  injunction  and 
strikes,  or  the  injunction  as  it  is  now  used  or  has  been  used  the  last  five  or  six 
years,  most  thoroughly.  The  commission  will  find  it  not  only  exceedingly  inter- 
esting (vou  will  not  take  up  subjects  because  they  are  interesting),  but  an  exceed- 
ingly valuable  one.  It  will  throw  more  light,  I  think,  in  its  study,  on  some  of  the 
questions  outlined  in  these  syllabi  than  almost  any  other  one  feature  which  it  can 
take  up.   It  is  a  complicated  one. 

Q.  In  regard  to  Wages  and  methods  of  payment,"  can  you  give  the  commis- 
sion any  information  on  any  one  of  these  subheads?— A.  That  whole  title  relates 
to  economical  adjustment  more  than  to  the  collection  of  information.  The  wages 
you  can  readily  get  for  any  of  the  subheads.  Whether  weekly,  bimonthly,  or 
monthly  payment  laws  are  advantageous  or  disadvantageous  depends  very  largely 
upon  the  condition  of  the  recipients.  Sometimes  the  Aveekly  payment  works  great 
hardship  to  the  employer,  especially  in  dressmaking  establishments  and  such 
establishments  where  they  do  not  have  capital  and  dei)end  ui>on  a  very  unsatis- 
factory clientele  to  pay  their  bills,  while  m  great  establishments  like  railroads 
and  manufacturing  concerns  there  is  no  practical  difficulty  in  the  weekly  payment 
or  bimonthly,  or  anv  other;  it  is  a  mere  question  of  bookkeeping  with  them,  and 
I  believe,  so  far  as  I  know,  there  has  been  no  recent  antagonism  to  the  frequent 
payment.  The  receiver  of  wages  will  give  you  varied  testimony.  Sometimes 
they  wiC  advocate  it,  and  other  times  not.  If  the  man  is  a  good,  steady  man  and 
a  skilled  workman  and  saves  his  wages  or  uses  them  judiciously,  he  prefers  to 
have  them  everv  week.  On  the  other  hand,  if  a  man  is  a  dissipated  man,  the 
family  gets  less"  of  the  wages  of  the  head  of  the  family  under  weekly  payment 
than  they  would  under  payment  made  on  longer  terms.  It  is  very  largely  a  moral 
question,  the  weekly  pavment  question. 

Q.  Two  sides  to  it?— A.  There  are  two  sides  to  it;  yet  the  custom  of  paying  at 
short  intervals  is  increasing.  *    a     i    :a  • 

Q.  (By  Chairman  Kyle.)  At  the  desire  of  the  workingmen?— A.  At  the  desire 
of  the  workingmen.  They  say  they  can  buy  hetter  for  cash  than  they  can  on 
ci-edit. 

Q.  Which  is  probal^lv  true?— A.  Which  is  probably  true.  I  have  found  it  true 
in  manv  eases,  while  the  other  side  is  perhaps  the  exceptional  side.  You  can  not 
do  much  with  a  man  who  spends  his  money  for  rum  rather  than  flour,  whether 
he  receives  his  wages  weekly  or  noxmthly. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Noeth.)  I  will  ask  you  in  regard  to  (15)  sliding  wage  scales,  oper- 
ation of,  minimum  wage  scales.  Are  there  any  practical  instances  of  sliding 
wage  scalesV— A.  Ver>^  many,  especially  in  the  iron  and  coal  industries. 

Q.  Is  there  any  such  thing  as  a  minimum  wage  scale  in  this  country?— A.  I 
think  the  TolyiinfUiTn  wage  scale  accompanies  the  sUding  wage  scale  in  certain 
classifications. 

Q,  (By  Ratchford.)  Let  me  ask  where  the  sliding  scale  is  m  operation  m 
tlie  coarindusti*\<-'— A.  I  am  not  able  to  say.  I  had  supposed  in  coal  mining^  there 
had  been  attempts  to  secure  the  sliding  scale.   It  has  been  applied  more  in  the 

iron  industry.  ,      ,       ^  . 

Q.  I  understand  a  sliding  scale  to  mean  nothing  more  or  less  than  that  the 
wages  of  the  workingman  advance  or  decline  in  proportion  to  the  advance  or 
decline  in  the  price  of  a  given  article;  iron,  for  instance,  or  steel.— A.  Yes,  sir. 
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Q.  We  have  nothing  like  that?— A.  No. 

Q.  (Bv  Mr.  Farqchar.)  The  Amalgamated  Association  is  ruled  entirely  hy  a 
sliding  scale,  is  it  not?— A.  Yes.  The  iron  and  steel  industries  establish  a  certain 
price  as  a  unit  of  production,  and  while  I  am  not  aware  that  it  is  applied  in  the 
coal  industry,  I  know  it  has  often  been  diseussed.  I  think  you  can  find  plenty  of 
discussion  of  the  subject  in  Mr.  Weeks's  works— Joseph  D.  Weeks. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  North.)  Went  into  it  very  thoroughly?— A.  Yes. sir. 

Mr.  Ratchford.  I  might  say  in  this  connection,  Mr.  Chaii'man,  that  the  sliding- 
scale  form  of  wage  agieemeuts  has  many  advocates  and  is  looked  upon  by  the 
miners  with  a  great  of  foyor.  We  have  radeavored  for  years  to  estebUsh  it, 
but  have  f  aile£ 

Mr.  Farquhar.  I  will  inquire  of  Mr.  Ratchford.  were  not  a  good  many  of  the 
discussions  in  respect  to  the  sliding  scale  in  his  trade  applied  on  output? 

Mr.  Ratchford,  No;  there  was  a  time  in  the  history  of  the  mining  trade  when 
we  were  supposed  to  have  been  paid  in  proportion  to  the  value  of  a  ton  of  iron, 
but  that  is  a  part  of  the  history  of  the  past;  it  has  not  been  practical:  neither  the 
employers  nor  the  employees  have  paid  any  attention  to  it  for  twenty-five  years 
or  more.  Since  that  time,  I  might  say,  the  wages  of  miners  have  been  largely 
governed  by  the  strength  of  their  association,  the  condition  of  the  general  markets, 
and  by  the  strength  of  the  operators*  association,  etc.  These  are  the  detorminii^ 
factors. 

Mr.  Wright.  I  had  an  impression  when  I  first  si>oke  that  the  sliding  scale  had 
been  adopted  in  the  coal  trade  on  the  basis  of  §2.50  per  ton,  but  this  may  have 
been  in  the  anthracite  coal  industry, 

Q.  (By  Mr.  North.)  As  to  (17)  store  orders  and  payment  in  kind,  is  it  not 
true,  Colonel  Wright,  that  that  method  of  paj-ment  is  very  largely  on  the  decrease 
in  this  conntiy?— A.  Yes:  there  are  laws  in  very  many  States  prohil>iting  it. 

Q.  Ought  it  not  be  prohibited  in  all  States?— A.  Unless  you  have  angels  for 
employers,  or  do  as  they  did  at  Willimantic  many  years  ago--eBtabli8h  a  store  on 
the  basis  of  6  per  cent  advance  on  the  cost,  and  run  it  for  the  advantage  of  the 
employees  and  not  for  the  purpose  of  profit  for  the  employers.  It  might  be  made 
one  of'the  most  beneficent  things.  Yon  will  find  it  pretty  well  discussed  in  some 
of  the  State  bureau  reports,  and  the  laws  prohibiting  it  and  trying  to  regulate  it, 
although  they  are  evaded  in  many  instances.  It  is  a  xexj  tempting  thing  to  mn 
** pluck  me  stores,"  as  they  are  called,  and  get  a  profit  which  heaps  out  the  loss  on 
the  cost  of  production  srnnetimes.    It  might  be  made  a  very  lienenc^t  institution. 

Q.  (  By  Mr.  Kennedy.  )  Is  not  what  you  say— that  it  might  be  made  a  very 
beneficeiit  institution  in  pi'oductiou— illusti-ated  by  the  workings  in  the  War 
Department,  where  the  officers  in  barracks  having  thdr  families  with  them, 
receive  everything  they  need  to  purchase  for  the  living  at  about  one-half  the  cost 
to  other  citizens  in  the  same  city?— A.  Oh,  yes;  if  the  corporation  will  buy  goods 
for  cash  and  sell  them  simply  at  an  advance  to  pay  the  expense  of  handling,  it 
would  be  a  very  great  benefit  to  the  consumer. 

Q.  That  is  what  the  War  Department  does?— A.  That  is  just  about  what  the 
War  Department  does,  and  that  is  what  some  manufacturing  companies  do. 

In  regard  to  the  living  wage,"  I  would  say  there  have  been  some  recent  dis- 
cussions on  that  which  are  very  intelligent,  and  applicable  both  in  this  country 
and  in  England.   If  the  commission  would  like,  I  will  look  up  the  exact  citations 

and  send  uiem  to  it. 
Q.  (ByMr. Ratchford.) Before wepassfromthequestion of storeordersandpay- 

ment  in  kind,  T  should  like  to  hear  the  opinion  of  Colonel  Wnght  on  one  or  two 
phases  of  that  qnestion.  I  want  to  ask  if  there  is  not .  where  such  system  of  payment 
is  in  vogue,  an  incentive  to  the  employer  to  fill  his  mine  or  factory  with  men,  and, in 
the  second  place,  is  not  a  great  injury  thereby  done  to  his  competitor  who  is  not 
operating  such  a  store,  by  reason  of  his  ability  to  put  cheai)er  articles  on  the 
market  through  the  advantages  of  his  store?  In  other  words,  by  operating  a  store 
in  connection  with  his  works,  we  find  that  he  is  sometimes  al)le  to  sell  his  product 
at  a  less  price  than  his  competitor,  and  look  to  the  store  for  his  profits, — ^A.  All 
those  objections  eidst  in  a  very  grave  degree,  and  they  are  the  things,  connected 
with  one  other,  which  have  condemned  the  system.  As  I  said,  only  when  the 
company  store  is  ran  in  the  interest  of  the  employees  absolutely  can  it  be  con- 
sidered a  beneficent  custom:  and  even  run  on  the  best  possible  basis  it  might 
interfere  in  a  competitive  way  with  somebody  keeping  store  in  that  neighbor- 
hood; bat  ^  interest  <^  every  consozner  is  to  get  his  goods  at  as  low  price  as  he 
can.  The  stocking  of  a  store  with  a  dtoap  grade  of  goods  has  been  a  very  gi*ave 
fault  in  this  system,  and  the  company-store  managers,  or  the  corporations  rnn- 
ning  them,  have  been  able  to  recoup  losses  through  the  store,  thus  enabling  them 
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to  dispose  of  their  products,  as  Mr.  RatcM ortl  says,  cheaper  than  their  compet- 
itors in  production.  But  the  worst  fault  of  all.  it  seems  to  me.  is  to  be  found  in 
the  unwritten  threat,  as  it  has  existed  very  often  in  this  counti-y,  of  nonemploy- 
ment  or  dischaige  unless  one  trades  at  the  company  store.  I  think  that  has  been 
a  criminal  feature  of  the  company-store  business, 

Q  (By  Mr.  North.)  As  to  (18)  fines  and  penalties.-— A.  Fines  and  penalties 
constitute  a  very  ticklish  question,  and  has  two  sides  to  it.  If  the  fines  and  pen- 
alties are  made  with  integiity,  I  think  no  operative  would  complain,  but  when 
thev  are  made  for  the  purpose  of  reducing  wages,  without  much  regard  to  ra,ult8 
in  production,  then  they  become  a  verv  serious  menace  to  the  earnings  of  the 
employee.  If  fines  and  penalties  could  be  done  away  with  entirely,  and  a  system 
of  inspection  estal>lished.I  am  rather  inclined  to  think  it  would  work  bet^r  than 
the  present  law,  especially  as  it  exists  in  Massachusetts,  on  that  subject.  I  do  not 
think  that  law,  relating  to  fines  and  penalties,  is  very  popular  with  dther  class  of 
people,  employers  or  employees.  i       ^        t  i  ia 

Q.  It  has  been  declared  unconstitutional.— A.  I  am  very  srlad  of  it.  I  should 
think  it  would  be.  because  it  enables  an  inthvidual  to  estabhsh  practically  what 
is  a  misdemeanor,  and  that  is  a  feature  of  law  which  should  never  be  delegated 
to  the  individual.  If  the  legislature  does  not  define  what  is  a  crime  or  misde- 
meanor, no  individual  should  have  the  power. 

Q.  Has  your  Bureau  ever  made  an  investigation  of  the  sul)3ect  ot  tines  ana 
penalties?— A.  No:  we  never  have.  Those  are  State  matters,  and  the  Department 
onlv  takes  those  matters  which  are  common  to  all.  I  think  the  custom  of  fines 
and  penalties  is  one  which  is  giowing  out  of  fashion.  I  think  the  emploj^ers 
themselves  do  not  like  it.  It  stimulates  a  temptation  on  the  part  of  th^  operative 
to  do  somethini^  that  he  would  not  otherwise  do.  .    ^.^      .  o   .  i 

6  In  the  matter  of  {20)  "  differences  in  wage  schedules  in  different  btates  and 
sections,  ■  is  there  any  record  which  shows  the  difference  between  wages  m  differ- 
ent States?  It  is  a  fact,  is  it  not,  that  *the  differ^ces  in  wage  rates  are  very 
wide?— A.  They  are  as  wide  in  this  country  as  they  are  between  this  country  and 
Ofcher  countries.  Thev  vary  not  only  in  the  skilled  trades,  but  m  what  you  would 
call  the  factorv  employments.  Thev  are  different  in  different  sections,  North  and 
South,  under  different  economic  conditions.  In  sHlled  trades  you  will  find^for 
instance,  a  carpenter  will  get  §3  a  day  in  some  place,  and  20  miles  from  there  82.50. 
Thev  are  shown  by  statistics  that  exist  in  the  differ,  ^nt  States  and  m  the  Federal 
offices  here.  I  mav  say  to  the  commission  that  I  have  in  preparation,  and  Uave 
had  for  two  or  three  vears.  a  report  which  gives  the  ofiacial  statements  of  wages 
in  the  different  comniercial  countries  of  the  world*  for  as  many  years  bw3k  as  I 
have  been  able  to  find  them.  I  have  depended  entirely  upon  official  statements 
and  only  then  when  they  were  trustwoi-thy.  Tliat  work  vnll  make  about  3.U00 
pages  of  solid  figures  relative  to  wages  in  different  trades,  classified  by  years  and 
the  hours  of  labor  under  each,  and  the  number  of  persons  upon  which  the  state- 
ment is  based.  ^  _ ,  ,  li. 

Q.  When  will  it  be  ready?— A.  Probably  a  year  from  now.  It  is  a  very  difficult 
thmg  to  make.  We  have  had  to  do  it  with  the  (3ther  investigations  running  along. 

Q  We  have  passed  (19)  factorv  tenements,"  Have  you  an>i:hing  to  say  on 
that^^— A.  The  question  of  factorv  tenements  is  a  good  deal  Uke  the  company-store 
business.  If  factory  tenements  are  properly  managed,  and  the  tenants  iiot 
held  by  any  unwritten  law  to  employment  in  certain  works  or  being  ousted  m 
anvthing  of  that  kind,  they  seem  to  work  very  well.  Many  corporations  are  able 
to  furnish  good  tenements  at  lower  prices  than  private  capital,  but  the  dimcuity 
is  a  moral  one  rather  than  an  economic  one.  The  deshre  to  make  a  prolit  out  of 
the  tenements,  which  goes  to  the  profits  of  the  concern,  is  one  which  leads  the 
management  sometimes  to  exorbitwit  rates,  under  the  implied  threat  that  they 
must  keep  the  tenements  of  the  corporation  if  they  wish  employment,  lhat 
threat,  so  far  as  I  know,  was  never  made  openly  anywhere,  but  in  some  cases  the 
emplovees  have  been  made  to  feel  it  through  custom. 

Q.  In  the  case  of  a  strike,  by  ejectment?— A.  In  the  case  of  a  stride,  Isy  eje<Jt- 
mmt.  I  have  always  contended  that  a  corporation  ou^ht  not  to  pay  wages  with 
one  hand  and  receive  rents  with  the  other.  I  believe  it  leads  to  immoral  condi- 
tions uniiist  conditions,  and  unhappy  ones.  That  was  the  underlying  cause  ot 
the  La-eat  trouble  at  Pullman  a  few  years  ago;  and  I  beheve,  as  a  rule,  unless 
tenants  are  perfectly  free  to  come  and  go  when  they  please,  or  hure  where  they 
choose,  it  has  a  tendency  to  create  ill  feelmg  between  the  employer  and  employee. 
It  is  one  of  the  irritating  factors  in  modem  industry.  It  has  worked  weU  m 

places  and  badly  in  others.  ■,  .  a 

O.  (Bv  Mr.  Ratchfurd.)  Do  you  not  believe  that  the.  tenements  and  ttie^store, 
in  connection  with  the  work,  are  sdmetunes  used  to  coerce  employees  to  yield  to 
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certain  tilings?— A.  I  liave  no  doubt  about  it.  As  I  said,  it  is  one  of  the  initating 
factors  in  modern  industry,  and  I  should  be  perfectly  glad  to  see  both  sides,  the 
two  sides  of  the  equation,  separate.  Let  the  manufacturer  go  on  manufacturing, 
and  let  the  man  Hve  where  he  pleases:  bnt  when  it  sometimes  happens  in  the 
estabUsliment  of  a  manufactunng  plant  that  there  are  no  accommodations  for 
the  workint?men,  the  corporation  has  to  establish  tenements. 

Mr.  Ratchford-  Before  we  pass  this  over— I  do  not  wish  to  consume  too  much 
of  the  time— I  want  to  say  a  word  on  the  question  of  tenements.  I  grant  you 
there  are  instances  in  which  the  employer  can  not  well  secure  the  services  of  the 
number  of  men  he  wishes  to  employ  until  he  furnishes  them  with  those  accom- 
modations—tenement houses.  So  far  as  I  am  concerned,  and  have  been,  it  is  not 
his  right  to  supply  these  houses  that  we  have  fought  or  contended  against:  it  is 
the  abuse  of  that  right.  I  want  to  refer  the  commission,  and  p;n  ticularly  Colonel 
Wright,  to  two  cases  which  I  have  in  mind.  I  know  <^f  oiw  instance  where  an 
employee  was  forced  to  pay  rent  for  a  companytenement  while  he  lived  in  his 
own  house  before  he  could  secure  employment.  He  had  to  agree  to  the  payment 
of  rent  for  a  house  which  he  did  not  occupy.  There  is  one  case  of  the  abuse  of 
that  system.  I  know  of  another  instance,  where  the  company  o\vns  the  hind  and 
the  houses  as  well,  and  if  any  of  theu*  tenants  become  dissatisfied  with  t:}ie  house 
they  are  living  in,  the  company  will  give  them  a  lease  on  the  laud  for  five  years 
to  ijuild  any  kind  of  a  house  they  wish,  but  at  the  expiration  of  that  tiine  the 
propei-ty  reverts  back  to  tide  company  with  the  improvements.  The  house,  if  you 
please,  built  bvthe  wages  of  the  workingnian.  falls  back  into  the  hands  of  the 
company.  These  are  two  gross  abuses  which  1  wished  to  point  out  to  Mr.  Wright 
and  to  the  commission. 

Mr.  Wright.  These  ai-e  the  very  reasons  that  I  am  not  in  favor  of  compames 
paying  out  wages  with  one  lutnd  and  receiving  profits  from  CTiployees  with  the 
other.    Those  abuses  have  been  quite  frequent. 

Q.  (ByMr.NoRTH.)  That  next  topic  (21),'-relativeratesnf  wai^esduringthepast 
fifty  years,''  can  yon  give  the  commission  any  som'ces  of  information  on  that  sub- 
ject—rates  of  wages  as  compared  with  ten  and  twenty  years  ago?— A.  You  will 
find  very  many  collections  of  rates  of  wages  in  the  different  State  bureau  reports, 
and  especially  those  of  Mr.  Wadlin.  ()f  Massachusetts,  and  in  the  Connecticut 
bureau,  and  in  some  of  the  western  om^s.  You  Avill  also  find  a  very  elaborate 
collection  in  the  Aldiich  report,  which  covers  the  period  from  lb40  to  1891.  There 
has  been  no  very  extensive  collection  of  rates  of  wages  sinoe  1890  and  1891  by  any- 
body, and  the  gross  wages  paid  can  not  be  ascertained  exoept  by  the  census. 
Taking  the  census  for  a  period  of  years,  you  can  get  at  the  aggregate  of  wages 
paid,  knd  secure  a  qnotient.  of  more  or  less  value,  representing  the  earnhigs  under 
different  industries  at  the  different  periods.  This  is  rather  of  a  vicious  (in<  >tieut 
at  times,  but  at  the  same  time  it  is  indicative.  The  rates  of  wages  of  skilled 
laborers,  carpenters,  bricklayers,  painters,  etc..  have  been  stated  in  our  Inilletin 
No.  18  from  1870  to  1S9S.  a  period  of  twenty-eight  years,  shewing  that,  so  far  as 
that  class  of  labor  is  concerned,  and  for  a  few  cities,  the  increase  since  1870  has 
been  about  10  per  cent.  That  must  not  be  applied  to  all  the  industries  of  the 
country,  but  only  to  what  it  professes;  but,  to  far  as  I  know,  I  am  inclined  to 
think  that  it  is  very  nearly  CGrreot  There  has  been  a  constant  decreaae  in  wages 
for  the  last  five  vears. 

Q.  Decrease?— A.  Decrease  since  1803:  since  the  depression  began;  and  in  some 
trades  there  is  going  on  a  recuperation  of  that  wage,  but  it  has  not  been  general 
yet.  Thfre  has  been  an  increase  in  many  trades  during  the  last  two  or  three 
years,  especiallv  in  productive  employments,  while  skilled  ti-ades.  like  those 
applied  to  building,  etc.,  have  not  yet  felt  that  so  much:  so  that  while  this  sliows 
.  only  a  10  per  cent  increase  since  1870.  and  a  slight  decrease  since  1898  in  produc- 
tive industry,  there  has  been  more  or  less  increase. 

Q.  Would  this  commission  be  warranted,  on  the  basis  of  existing  information, 
in  tnftlriTig  a  positive  statement  in  any  report  that  there  had  been,  on  the  whole, 
an  increase  of  wages  in  ten  years,  as  compared  with  twenty  years? — A.  I  think 
so.    I  do  not  think  that  can  be  gainsaid  at  all. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.  )  Is  it  a  fact  that  in  the  printing  oflBces  in  the  large  cities, 
in  vbB  newspaper  offllces  in  Chicago,  New  York,  Philade^hia,  St.  Louis,  and  other 
large  cities  that  the  scale  of  wages  that  is  now  in  existence  is  the  same  scale  that 
was  in  existence  at  the  beginning  of  the  late  depression  in  1S98.  and  that  there  has 
been  no  change?  If  the  scales  have  been  maintained  in  all  those  j)laces,  do  you 
know  of  any  other  reason  to  give  for  that  than  the  fact  that  the  prmters  in  those 
places  are  thoroughly  organized?— A.  Those  two  things  exist.  Whether  cme  is 
the  cause  of  the  omer  or  not  I  can  not  say.  The  fact  that  the  printers  are  thor- 
oughly organized  must  be  aco^ted  as  a  powerful  inftu^ce  in  keeping  that  scale 
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Tip.  Whether  it  is  the  sole  inflnenceOT  not  of  coofse  would  be  outside  of  any 

^^a^Th^l^JSSlSUbeenmaiu^^  They  have  been  matateined. 

Q.  While  in  many  other  trades  they  hare  gone  down?— A.  While  m  other 
trades  they  have  dropped;  most  of  them,  not  all. 

Q  I  was  ffoing  to  ask  vou  if  von  tlid  not  think  that  was  a  good  argmnent  for 
labbr  organization?-.!.  The  experience  of  the  typogniphical  tmion  evelT^vhere^^ 
one  of  the  str<  .n-est  arguments  which  can  generally  be  l>'^<>Jigli*  f<>^«^^ 
of  miions.  Their  management  has  been  of  such  a  ohwajster  that  it  has  stimu- 
lated others  in  the  same  direction,  and  not  only  that,  but  has  removed  a  great 
many  of  the  objections  of  employers  themselves  to  unions.  They  are  very  glad 
alv-avs  to  have  the  cooperation  of  unions  when  they  are  conclucted  by  meuof 
suftiaent  bushiess  experience  to  understaud  the  conditions  of  production.  The 
same  was  true  of  the  glass  trade  years  ago.  The  experi^ce  of  the  glass-blowers 
union  and  the  manufacturers  was  practically  that  of  the  tjTographical  ™n  a^d 
1^  employers  to-day.  They  got  into  difficulty  by  mismanagement,  but  that  did 
not  argue  against  the  principle  involved.  [Manufacturers  were  as  &lad  to  have 
the  unions  as  the  imio^  were  to  have  organization.  They  repeated  the  expe- 
rience of  the  English  trade  unions.  It  is  largely  a  question  of  business  conduct 
and  management,  and  when  the  two  see  their  intereet^-not  to  be  identical  to  I 
neverh^e  believed  in  the  interests  of  labor  and  capital  benig  identical,  but 
reciprocal— wh.en  they  understand  that  principle,  the  trade  unions  and  the 

ei^logrs^et  m^^^^^  The  statement  made  by  the  Colonel  in  refarence  to 

the  advMice  of  wages  in  the  last  twenty  years  has  a  general  meaning;  it  is  not 
^eof  all  branches  of  ti-ade?-A.  Of  course  not.  There  have  been  ups  and  downs 
™  and  there:  but  vou  take  the  gross  earnings  of  the  country  tor  the  la^.^tvv'e^ity 
years,  and  tlieie  has  been  a  marked  increase,  and  there  has  ^^^.^^^^^^^ 
individual  trades,  too,  except  in  cases  where  the  mdustry  has  subsided  or  some 
local  cause  has  interfered  with  it.  , .  .       n  i        j    •  4.1 

Q(Bv  Mr.  North.)  As  to  (22)  relative  social  condition  of  labor  durmg  the 
nart'  fiftv  vears,  can  vou  give  the  commission  sources  of  intoiination  on  that 
topic?-!;  That  folloWs  (21)  very  well.  It  is  a  faiiiy  logical  conclusion  that  if 
wages  increase,  the  social  condition  of  the  recipient  increases.  Of  course  you  will 
two  statements  on  that  (32).  Statistics  prove  absolutely  the  ^P^'ove- 
m^t  in  the  social  and  economic  condition  of  the  wage  earner  during  the  pa^t 
twentv  vears.  Philosophy,  from  a  socialistic  point  ot  view,  assumes  the  reverse 
of  that-  'but  I  am  m  the  habit  of  adhering  to  the  statistical  pointof  view,  alwio?«h 
that  does  not  always  show  underhing  conditions  and  the  psychological  conditions 
underlying  an  economic  question.  Why  a  thing  is  done  does  not  conform  ^el7 
well  to  th?  statistical  method.  What  is  done  is  generally  obtained  m  that  ^^  ay 
AIv  o^^^l  observation  and  the  result  of  inquiry  and  study  that,  barring^spoia^^ 
conditions  here  and  there,  the  general  condition  of  mankmd  improves  slowly, 

^a'iS^^^  element?-A.  All  the  things  that  hav. 

Q  PnbUc  libraries?- A.  Theopportunitiesfor  all  sorts  ot  things:  whattheCToy- 
eramentdoes:  what  individuals  cfo:  the  increased  intelligence  ot  ^11  classes  mdi- 
cates  that  general  improvement,  whether  you  t^e  twent\^  years  or  fifty.  Of 
course  it  is  more  easilv  seen  when  you  take  a  wider  period  for  comparison,  say 
fiftv  vears-  Sometimes  you  can  see  it  in  ten  or  twenty  years,  becau^  industry 
mav  be  depressed.  Thei^  mav  be  financial  crises  the  result  o±  which  is  d5)ression 
biit  when  vou  take  a  period  of  fifty  years  I  think  it  is  susceptible  of  posit^e  mwf 
that  the  s6cial  conditions  of  not  only  what  we  populariy  speak  of  as  the  wOTkmg-  ^ 
man,  but  of  every  other  man,  have  improved. 

Q  Takinir  this  part  of  the  plan  of  inquiry  only,  have  you  any  suggestions  to 
make  to  the  commission  as  to  its  modification,  or  change  or  improvement -A. 
No:  only  those  vou  have  made.  I  think  it  is  a  very  comprehensive  statement,  and 
covers  the  study  of  the  question  very  thoroughly.  ^  •  ,  x  r^^^«,..i.^^ 

(NoTE.-The  foregoing  was  all  the  testimony  given  by  Mr.  Wright  on  December 
15  1898.  The  examination  was  resumed  at  a  meeting  of  the  Industrial  Commis- 
a^JnT its  offices,  Washington.  D.C., convened  at  2  p.m.. Friday, December  17, 
1898  and  the  following  is  a  report  of  such  further  examination.)  , 

ChJSman  I  believe  at  the  last  meeting  we  had  the  pleasure  of  listening 

to  Colonel  Wright  and  his  suggestions  with  reference  to  the  topical  plan  of  inquiry 
»  dS^ii  the'schedule  for  nilnufactures   I  imderstand  that  the  first  tj^f  ^  P^^^^^^^^^^^ 
were  covered,  namely.  -Combinations  of  l^^^^r/-  "Strikes  and  locko  tw^ 
-Wages  and  methods  of  payment."   We  have  the  pleasm-e  of  ^^"^l^S^^^^^^ 
to-day  again;  and  we  will  proceed  from  that  pomt,  namely,  subhead  Employ- 
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ment  *'  I  presume  we  will  follow  the  usual  plan,  the  plan  adopted  at  the  last 
meeting,  of  throwing  the  burdCTi  of  questioning  upon  ^e  subcommission  on  manu- 
facture. The  chair  will  state  befru  p  we  begin  that  can  pr.  )bably  save  a  g<K>d 
deal  of  time  in  the  consideration  of  these  syllabi  if  wc  will  limit  ourselves,  as  far 
as  possible  to  interrogatoiies.  and  reserve  discussions  until  a  subsequent^  time,, 
when  IMr  Wright  might  appear  before  us  a  witness  on  smne  of  these  questaons. 

Ml-  Farquhar.  Iwillstat«itisevidentthatin  "Employment/"  (26),  (27),  (^), 
and  (8»)  are  all  cognates;  then  the  question  of  apprenticeship:  then  )  and  (82) 
on  hours  of  labor:  then  (34)  on  sweat  shops,  will  probably  be  a  nattiral  diyisKm  so 
that  we  can  cover  two  or  three  questions  in  one.  I  take  it  that  Colonel  W  right 
would  not  like  to  give  opinions  here,  and  as  the  resolutions  distinctly  propose 
that  Colonel  Wright  appear  here  and  inform  this  commission  as  to  the  proper 
sources  of  ioformation  and  guidance,  proper  books  and  reports  that  have  been 
made  by  the  Goveninient  on  matters  concerned  in  this  schedule.  I  suggest  that 
we  limit  all  (luestions  to  reach  this  class  of  information,  and  m  the  future,  when 
Colonel  Wright  may  appear  as  a  witness,  to  take  up  and  discuss  thero  vanoos 
topics  To  take  up  the  first  one:  What  sources  of  information  can  we  find  as  to 
increase  or  decrease  in  number  employed  in  the  seveanl  industries;  excess  M 
employees:  the  unemployed?"  ,  ,         i  r 

Senator  M  vi.LORY.  I  understand  Colonel  W  right  has  read  over  these,  it  seems 
to  me  that  the  shortest  and  most  effective  way  to  proceed  would  be  to  att  Colonel 
Wright  if  he  has  read  over  these  headings,  and:  to  take  thOTi  up  without  any 
Quezon  at  all,  seriatim,  and  give  us  any  observations  that  occur  to  him  under 
fliese  respective  heads,  and  if  there  is  no  observation,  there  is  no  use  to  bother 
Colonel  Wright  with  these  questions.  .  . 

O.  (Bv  Mr.  Farquhar.)  I  suggest  that  you  look  over  the  subdivision  ot 
"^ployment."  Take  it  by  the  subdivisions  (24),  (25),  (26),  etc.,  and  give  your 
opinions  in  regard  to  it.— A.  Under  Employment/'  I  would  say,  so  for  as  (24)  is 
concerned,  that  the  information  as  to  the  increase  or  decrease  in  the  number 
emploved  in  the  several  industries  can  only  be  obtained  from  the  census  reporta 
of  the  United  States  Government  and  State  reports  dealing  with  manufactures 
From  decade  to  decade  this  increase  or  decrease  is  very  clearly  stated  in  the 
various  summaries  of  the  Federal  census,  and  especially  for  the  States  having 
bureaus  you  may  be  able  to  find  information  for  intermediate  years,  and  for  the 
years  since  1890.  By  excess  of  employees"  I  take  it  the  commission  means  the 
excess  in  industries,  more  being  employed  than  the  industry  really  calls  for.  I 
have  been  to  considerable  trouble  to  study  that  question,  and  the  results  of  the 
studies  are  to  be  found  in  The  Forum  for  November,  1897.  and  February.  1H9H. 

That  question  involves  a  deeper  one:  As  to  whether  the  various  industries  ot 
the  country,  or  anv  of  them,  are  overplanted;  that  is,  whether  their  capacity  for 
production  is  greater  than  the  demand  for  their  productions.  That  question  also 
^  discussed  in  the  studies  to  which  I  referred.  The  number  of  unemployed  can 
not  be  stated  for  any  period  in  the  history  of  the  country  with  any  certainty. 
The  census  of  1880  undertook  to  make  the  iiKiuiry  as  to  the  number  unemj)loyed, 
the  question  being  on  the  population  schedule,  and  relating  to  every  individual 
in  the  poplation.  It  was  not  tabulated,  because  General  Walkwr  fo<und  it  so  defi- 
cient that  he  did  not  think  it  was  w^orth  while  to  undertake  it.  In  1890  the  ques- 
tion was  again  repeated,  and  the  tabulation  is  found  in  the  volumes  on  population 
of  the  Eleventh  Census.  There  is  no  statement  in  the  United  States  for  the  whole 
country  since  that.  The  difiieulty  then  occm-red  that  always  occurs  in  trying  to 
get  at  the  number  unemploved,  that  which  relates  to  the  employment  which  a 

Sirson  engages  in  when  he  is  not  employed  at  his  usual  occupation;  but,  never- 
eless.  the  statement  in  the  Eleventh  Census  iravo  an  indication  of  the  amount 
of  n<)nempl(nnuent  at  the  time  of  the  census.  Soiiu:-  States,  through  their  bureaiis 
of  statistics  of  labor,  have  also  gathered  information  relative  to  the  unCTaplo^^ed. 
You  will  find  reports  of  two  or  three  commissions  in  several  States,  which  have 
been  created  by  legislative  action  on  this  (piestion  of  the  unemployed.  ^  on  vnU 
appreciate  at  once,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  difficulty  of  ascertaining  with  any  t*xaet- 
ness  the  number  of  persons  uiiemployed  at  any  given  time,  or  the  number  unem- 
ployed at  that  time  in  their  usual  occupations,  who  may  be  at  work  in  Sfmietiung 
else  temporarily;  so  that  way  figures  relative  to  the  un^ployed  must  be  taken 
with  man  V  grains  of  sidt.  . 

(25)  Effects  of  new  and  improved  machinery  on  labor,"  has  been  discussed  on 
both  sides  of  that  (piestion  bv  able  waiters.  One  of  the  most  interesting  and 
important  books  on  that  subject  is  by  an  English  gentleman,  Mr.  John  A.  Hobscnit 
being  a  study  of  machine  production;  and  one  by  Mr.  David  A.  Wells,  entitled 
Recent  Economic  Changes.  In  the  thirteenth  annual  rei>ort  nf  the  Department 
of  Labor,  which  is  now  in  the  hands  of  the  printer,  the  Department,  in  obedience 
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to  a  ioint  resolution  of  Congress,  has  examiuetl  very  cnrically  the  effect  of  machin- 
JHhe  dmrfabor.  and  money  co.t  of  production.    We  ^A^re  able  to  tod 
^^lOv  70^)  instances  in  which  nearly  correct  companBons  could  be  made  relative 

?oTlndld  mSViy  prodncti^^^  '^L'^^t'liT'Shtred'  T&^ar^ 
-nH+ii  fhP  lie-ht  of  the  very  latest  mformation  that  can  ho  ooTaineu.  /^^^  '^^y 
SSy  i?ticfes  ^^^^  and  reviews  taking  up  the  two  sides  ot  the  que^ 

"^^^-^--S^JST:^^^  women  and  children  on  ttoelv^" 
^nSSll  find  little  direct  inf  option,  because  tbat  is  a  moral  qnestaon  and  hardly 
SSble  to  the SSS^mShod.  'Nevertheless,  tl.rnngli  the  Enghsh  reports 
foSlS^and  deve^h  annnal  reports,  yon  Avill  find  some.fact^  jy^^'^i^ijl 
W^eat^hfe  to  von  in  fornmlating  conclusions,  t.specially  m  relation  to  tile 
Effect  ft^  thremp  oy'ment  of  women  and  children  on         «^Pl«3^?^*- , 

find  there  and  in  general,  in  studying  what  facts  are  available  on  this  siibject , 
£i^elSo™S  o°women  and  chSdren  has  not.  as  a  rule,  displaced  male 

™SSSeS  oTwSSfi.  not  alanmng,  an.l.  again,  that  usmeu  step  "1- ™«»  K'^ 

i&r,;.sr/a„TJSinSt^^^^ 

^UncifS  the  school  age  of  childien  in  the  several  Stetes  varies.   It  is  safe 

bilt  on  the^ole  5  to  20  would  be  con«idered  as  a  fair  average  statement  ot  the 
'^'n  Hp^^Tosm  ^'^cSro?i?l-Suiarity  of  eii«pl«mnent,"  I  would  refer  you  to  our 

f "  n,b  «  there  Jii  to  general  statement  .Mde.  you  wUl  find,  "r^  e^^mnnr^ 
5S!*°^'  "^^^  ^hTtf^A  has^triV™  to^VXce  all  it  wants  itself,  and  has  succeeded 

^i^'}^U^'^StZt^J<>u^^^  ^om  56  per  week  in 

^rsey  toS  ZitSin  Lme  of  the  Southern  States.    They  vaiy  m  the 
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several  States  as  I  have  stated,  but  in  hardly  any  State  is  there  direct  prp- 
SS^tS  a  certain  number  of  hours  shall  constitute  a  '^^^  ^7^-^^;^"^-^*  i° 
thia  TftHnect— that  when  any  contract  is  made  providing  tor  a  da>  \oi^, 
Sflio^Wrifvin-  The  number  of  houi'S,  a  certain  number  of  houi-s  shaU  be 
^irS^ed  as  a  day's  labor.   This  varies  f^m  8  to  10.   In  the  Eastmi.  States  .58 
horn"  a  wei  coristitiites  the  usual  working  time  in  the  manufacturing  mdus- 
SSJ  w^TL  n^  Jersey  it  is  56.  and  in  some  of  the  Southeni  States,  where 
Sncfl"  "they  work  60  to  63  or  63  hours  a  week-^  but  S'^^^'^yi^. 
r^rhaps  rapidlv.  coming  to  the  60-homs-a-week  basis.   You  will         tod  that 
Se  houi-8  of  l^bor  havl  been  regulated  by  custom  and  by  economic  conditionB 
before  the  tew  stepped  in  to  make  any  emphatic  declaration,  as  a 
SSSstates  there  areTws  regulating  Sundav  labor,  and  they  are  almost  uni  er- 
s^v  awlied  to  industries  or  callings  which  do  not  aftect  production  There 
Krdl?  any  Sundav  labor  in  the  United  States  in  the  pr<>ductive  ."^durtn^; 
it  is  mostly  found  in  what  we  call  personal  Bervioe-domestic  service,  barber 
Siiy^and  TOch  matters,  where  the  Wee  is  rendered  to  an  mdmdual  m  a 
SijS  wa?;Tot  to  the  way  of  production.    This  duestion  has  been  quite  tuUy 
SSSS  in  some  of  the  State  lafcor  reports,  and  the  facts  given  both  for  produ^ 
tWe  iildustries  and  uersoual  service.   There  is  also  a  compilation  bnnging  these 
facts  together  by  TAr.  Crafts,  who  is  at  the  head  of  the  bureau  called  the 
»  BiLarof  R4fSm?I  think  in  this  city.   In  some  of  the  economic  works,  espe- 
ciSTt^  of  ^Gunton.  of  New  Y.^rk.  you  will  fin. 1  the  question  under  33) 
pretty  fnllv  discussed  as  to  the  argumeuts  tor  and  against  a  shorter  workdaj . 
There  are  advocates  for  and  against  shortening  a  day's  work. but  I  beheye  ^^h 
general  conclusion  of  aU  that  as  machinery  is  more  and  more  apphed,  the  length 
S  ti»  ^y  must,  as  a  mati»r  of  economy  and  physical  necessity  be  shortened^ 
I  think  there  is  no  very  general  opposition  to  that  view,  especially  on  tiie  part 

*'*UnderT£)!'relating  to  sweat  shops,  you  will  tod  that  in  England  and  m  this 
country  tke  siibject  tos  been  pretty  well  discussed  and  the  facts  collected,  and 
Sat  so  far  ^e  methods  of  factory  inspection,  as  they  exist  m  England  and 
this  country,  wherever  there  are  boards  of  factory  inspectors,  extenchug  the  f ac- 
torv  law  to  the  home  manufacturer  of  goods  especiaUy  M  to  clotMng  (wtot^ 
popularly  known  as  the  "  sweating  system*^  of  production  ,  have,  m  a  v«T  la^ 
SeCTee,  lessened  tiie  evils  which  grow  out  of  the  sweat-sho])  s>  sten  .  A  sweat 
shSTs  a  difficult  to  define:  but  in  general  terms  ^J''^^''':^^''^',^^ 
takes  a  subconti-act  and  then  sublets  again  to  somebody  who  is  obhged  in  order 
to  make  a  margin  between  his  contract  and  the  other  man's  contract,  to  en^y 
the  cheapest  kind  of  labor  and  thus  recoup  himself .  He  therefore  crowds  people 
into  sS  rooms,  and  there  they  labor.  They  are  usually  the  cheapest  class  of 
wSl^people  in  the  great  cities,  and  this  pait  cular  system  is  tound  mo^ 
lar-elv  in  the  clothing  trade  than  anywhere  else ;  but,  cui^ously  .^"o^^^tJS 
the  manufacture  of  the  lowest  grades  of  clothing.  You  vnll  tod  Ctoeago  «»d 
Philadelphia,  and  other  large  cnties  where  the  sweat  diops  exist,  that  the  sweat- 
era  are  at  woVk  often  on  thi  best  class  of  clothing,  sold  as  the  highest  grade. 

Q.  (ByChainnauKYLE.)  The  question  is  arising  in  the  minds  ot  some  a^  to 
how  far  we  should  go  into  this  subject  as  a  commission.  p>/o^ 
is  a  proper  question  for  investigation  by  this  conum8aon?-A.K  there 
thing  which  you  can  recommend  in  the  wav  of  legidation  anywhere  along  the 
kes  of  the  viffious  syllabi,  I  should  say  it  relates  to  the  refonn  of  the  ^^^.^^t-shop 
system,  because  it  is  one  of  those  systems  of  the  labor  1"'>^^^»^ VS^^^ti^ 
reached  bv  law.    The  extension  of  the  factory-inspection  laws  to  include  the 
sweat  shops  is  probably  the  cliief  cure  for  that  evfl.   There  are  not  n>*^^y  la^ 
now  in  thfe  country  making  this  application  of  the  factory-inspection  regulations, 
my  eSiS^New^  Massachusetts,  and.  maybe,  in  Illinois  and  some  other 
States    Certain  laws  which  were  intended  to  take  cognizance  of  that  particular 
feature  of  production.  s(3  far  as  hours  of  labor  were  concerned,  were  declared  by 
the  supreme  court  of  Illinois  to  be  unconstitutional.  Whether  the  laws  co^dd 
be  unified  throughout  the  countiy  depends,  of  course.  up.m  State  action,  but  cer- 
tainlv  there  is  averv  prolific  field  for  recommendation  along  very  practical  lines. 
The  infonnation  as  to  the  extent  and  evils  of  sweat  shops  can  ^1;^^^ 
the  different  Staf  reports,  especiaUy  for  New  York,  Massachusetts,  Iltaiois,  and 
perhaps  some  others,  and  from  some  of  theballetans  of  our  own  I>ePf  Anient 

In  ''Cooperation,  premium  payments, profit  sharmg.  etc.,  you  wnll  fand  a  bo(  > 
of  information  which  will  be  ample  for  the  work  of  the  commission.  I  sliould 
say,  and  especiallv  in  the  work  pubhshed  by  Mr.  N.  P.  Oilman,  in  ^vhich  he  ha^ 
brought  intVsmall  compass  the  conditions  as  to  the  vanous  expenments  Mlawve 
to  profit  sharing  that  have  occurred  in  the  old  countiry  and  m  t^^js.  Cooperation 
is  more  generafly  diflcnjBBed  in  English  worlBS  than  m  Amwican,  because  there  is 
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little  or  no  cooperation  in  America.  That  has  never  been  successful  on  a  large 
scale.   Cooperation  in  England,  as  it  is  called,  is  ii^t  cooperation.   The  great 

cooperation  stores,  both  retail  and  wholesale,  which  are  doing  a  vast  bnsmess 
having  their  branches  in  all  countries  of  the  world,  owning  their  own  ships  and 
all  that,  are  plans  for  the  distribution  of  goods,  and  can  not  be  called  practical 
cooperation.  Growing  out  of  those  experiments  there  is  a  certam  amount  of 
practical  cooperation  in  production,  and  the  reports  of  the  cooperative  congress, 
files  of  which  you  can  easily  secure,  will  give  you  all  the  information  you  desire 
relative  to  cooperation  in  England.  There  are  private?  works  also  on  the  subject, 
althoimh  there  are  very  few  in  this  country.  A  few  months  ago  the  Department 
of  Labor  published  an  account  of  the  principal  experiments  as  they  now  are  bemg 
carried  on  in  this  country,  and  the  information  can  be  easily  laid  before  you. 
There  are  other  plans  than  profit  sharing  and  cooperation,  especially  those  called 
industrial  copartnership.  Thev  are  in  practice  and  in  all  essentials  profit-shaimg 
experiments,  only  the  projectors  prefer  the  title  of  industrial  copartner^up  to 
profit  sharing,  and  the  features  of  the  contracts  under  which  they  are  earned  out 

are  varied  to  some  extent.  .   ^      ,     ^  ^ 

Q.  (BySenatorMAMiOEyOIsthatin the  United  States?— A.  Umted States, aad 

in  England, too.  ,       ,    ^        ...  ^    x_i  i  _j. 

Q  (By  Mr.  Fakquhab.)  Would  you  suggest  that  the  term  "mdustnal  copart- 
nership be  added  to  the  title?— A.  I  think  I  would.  I  think  you  could  mterwrt; 
some  parties  by  that.  There  is  a  work  which  you  want,  which  discusses  the 
copartnership,  so  far  as  it  can  be  discussed,  and  it  is  a  very  interesting  work,  by 
Henry  D.  Llovd.  entitled  "  Labor  Copartnership."   It  is  just  out.  ^ 

The  old-age^  and  service  pensions,  industrial  insurance  and  State  m8nrance,are 
largely  German  methods,  and  the  information  is  very  full  and  complete  on  that 
subject,  and  will  be  foimd  in  one  of  the  special  reports  of  our  Department  and  m 
English  and  American  works  of  recent  date  comprehending  the  facts  of  the  exper- 
iments or  the  experience  of  Germany  down  to  the  present  year,  so  that  you  will 
have  no  difdculty  whatever  in  getting  at  that  subject.  The  subject  of  mdnstnal 
insurance  is  another  matter  and  hardly  belongs  here.  Industrial  insurance  means 
the  insurance  of  children  by  their  parents,  so  that  in  case  of  death  they  shall  have 
a  sufficient  amount  of  money  for  a  decent  and  respectable  burial.  That  is  what 
is  meant  bv  "  industrial  insurance.''  i   j.  xi. 

Q.  (By  Senator  Daniel.)  Industrial  insurance  was  supposed  to  apply  to  those 
cases  where  people  of  modest  means  jwovided  for  banals  and  things  of  tliat 
smK—A.  Yes;  industrial  insurance  belongs  to  that  topic.  It  is  a  subject  of  Me 
insurance.  It  is  an  exceedinglv  interesting  subject  and  has  been  fully  discussed 
lately  in  a  few  articles  and  books,  so  that  you  can  get  at  it  if  you  wish.  It  bears 
upon  the  condition  of  laboring  people  the  same  as  life  insurance  does.  I  raider- 
stmd  by  "  industrial  insurance  "  the  insurance  of  children. 

State  insurance  means  what  we  have  been  talking  about  m  the  way  ot  old-age 
and  service  pensions,  and  insurance  by  the  State  against  accidents,  as  conducted 
in  Germany,  I  suppose,  and  the  works  to  which  I  have  referred  will  give  you  full 
information  on  that  subject.  ^  ^       , ,  ^  , 

Under  "  Immigration  and  education,"  as  a  basic  work,  I  would  suggest  a  publi- 
cation entitled  Immigration  and  Emigration,  by  Professor  Mayo-Smith,  of  Colum- 
bia University,  New  York.  On  the  particular  features  of  immigration  you  will 
find  most  of  the  information  in  the  reports  of  the  Bureau  of  Statistics  of  the 
Treasury  Department,  and  now  of  the  Commissioner-Gteneral  of  Immigration,  of 
the  same  Department.  I  know  of  no  statistical  information  that  will  help  you  in 
discussing  the  eftect  of  immigration  or  of  education  on  wages  or  on  the  morale  ot 
the  people.  Those  are  features  that  belong  to  the  realm  of  deduction,  because  it 
is  difficult  to  tell  what  would  liave  happened  if  something  else  had  not  occurred, 
and  the  statistical  method  fails  when  you  undertake  to  explain  what  wageswould 
have  obtained  if  there  had  not  been  any  immigration.  It  is  a  snbtleqiiesbon  cm 
which  minds  differ  and  on  which  information  is  almost  lacking. 

Q.  (By  Senator  Mallory.)  Are  there  any  figures  or  statistics  to  show  to  what 
extent  imuuKrants  come  to  this  country  and  go  into  the  various  employmentsV— A. 
The  facts  as  to  distribution  of  foreign  elements  among  our  industries  is  cl^ly 
laid  out  in  some  articles,  to  which  I  will  refer  the  Commission.  I  know  of  no 
official  document  that  gives  that  calculation,  but  it  is  easily  made.  I  think  m  a 
spf'cial  report  in  the  Eleventh  Census,  on  occupations,  that  question  was  touched, 
but  the  percentage  of  the  foreign  boni  which  enters  into  each  of  our  great  branches 
of  industry,  like  agriculture,  manufactures,  etc.,  can  be  easily  stated,  so  you  can 
see  the  efEect  of  immigration  so  far  as  the  distribution  is  concerned.  It  is  not 
very  satisfactory,  yet  it  is  indicative.  The  census  chissification  is  much  more  sat- 
isfactory, because  it  takes  up  the  living  foreign  box-n,  and  not  those  who  have 
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come  in  at  different  times.  I  will  give  you  all  the  references  possible  on  that 

subject. 

Under  (38)  "Suggestions  for  the  re^^ulation  of  immigration,"  the  Treasury 
Department  has  o^^  various  suggestions  at  different  tunes,  and  committees  of 
both  Houses  of  Congress  have  a  vast  amount  of  informati(m  on  that  subject.  It 

is  hardly  one  that  relates  to  the  collection  of  infonnation,  except  in  an  indin^ct  way. 

Colored  labor"  has  been  classified  by  'My.  Henry  Gannett  in  the  brochure  he 
prepared  for  the  Slater  Fund  trustees,  and  can  be  obtained  of  Dr.  J.  S.  M.  Curry, 
of  this  city.  The  amount  of  colored  labor,  however,  is  not  ascertainable  in  a  very 
direct  way.  You  will  find  in  studying  that  subject  that  the  Commission  might 
make  some  original  inquiries.  p*n-haps.  that  vnll  he  of  gi-eat  serAice.  You  will 
find  that  the  colored  lal)or  of  the  South  is  being  brought  into  mechanical  industry 
to  a  certain  extent,  and  the  effects  of  it  can  best  be  ascertained  by  an  examination 
of  manufactures  in  the  Southern  States.  In  ^e  North  there  is  a  constant  move- 
ment out  of  certain  kinds  of  industries  by  colored  men,  especially  in  what  you 
might  call  the  border  States  of  the  colored  (piestion,  like  Pennsylvania.  What 
causes  this  movement  out  of  certain  industries  is  difficult  to  ascertain.  It  is 
nevertheless  true  that  in  many  branches  which  they  occupied  formerly,  in  a  city 
like  Philadelphia,  they  are  rarely  found  now— no  great  number. 

The  subheads  (41)  Sufficiency  of  public-school  fecilities"  and  (42)  "Suitability 
of  public-school  instruction  to  needs  of  working  people"  are  (luestions  for  discus- 
sion, and  the  Commissioner  of  Education  can  give  you  more  information  than  can 
I.  I  shall  be  obliged  to  refer  yon  to  his  reiwrts.  They  are  very  full,  showing  the 
extent  of  educationid  capacities  in  the  various  States,  and  the  number  of  chil- 
dren of  school  age  that  are  not  accommodated  by  school  facilities. 

In  regard  to  (42)  "  Suitability  of  public-school  instruction  to  needs  of  working 
people.  "  I  think  you  will  find  in  our  eighth  annual  report  the  information  gath- 
ered under  special  instruction  of  Congress  on  industrisd  education.  It  was  a  can- 
vass of  tiie  subject,  both  at  home  and  abroad,  showing  the  extent  to  which  manual 
training  and  other  industrial  teaching  had  b^n  introduced  into  the  public  schools. 
It  also  took  up  the  whole  subject  indicated  by  (43)  ''Trade  schools;  technical 
education."  Taking  that  volume,  in  connection  with  the  reports  of  the  Bureau 
of  Education,  and  ^o  or  three  standard  works  by  educators  in  indu8ti*ial  lines, 
Uke  those  of  Mr.  Charke  H.  Hamm,  and  Professor  Woodward,  of  St.  Louis,  who 
is  at  the  head  of  the  manual  training  school  of  Washington  University,  you  will 
be  able  to  put  your  hands  at  once  upon  all  the  availaljie  information  whicli  you 
ynll  need.  The  question  of  trade  schools,  in  their  infiuence  upon  the  apprentice- 
ship system,  and  of  teaching  boys  sx)ecial  skilled  trades,  is  a  two-sided  one,  per- 
hai>s.  The  trade  schools  that  have  been  organized  in  tliis  country,  while  few  in 
number,  and  almost  entirely  confined  to  New  York  and  Philadelphia,  have  l)een 
successful  and  have  helped  manj'  a  boy  to  good  wages.  Trade  schools  abroad, 
however,  you  will  find  are  far  more  numerous  than  in  this  country,  and  more 
generally  i)atronized,  and  especially  in  some  of  the  continental  countries,  by  the 
governments  themselves.  All  this  matter,  however,  is  laid  oat  in  tiie  npa/rt  to 
which  I  referred  yon. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  Mr.  Chairman,  I  should  like  to  ask  Colonel  Wright  a 
question  in  regard  to  this  subdi\^sion  (88).  Recent  attempts  to  amend  the  immi- 
gration laws  have  failed,  and  I  think  there  is  an  impression  out  that  the  infln- 
ences  which  have  defeated  those  attempts  are  the  German  steamship  lines.  Do 
you  think  we  might  get  information  on  this  head  in  regard  to  that  matter  that 
would  be  of  value  to  the  country — enlighten  the  country  as  to  the  influences  that 
defeat  proposed  immigration  laws? — ^A.  I  think  you  will  iind  ample  information 
through  the  office  of  tiie  Commissioner-Gtoneral  of  Immigration  in  the  Treasury 
Departiorat,  and  from  the  immigration  oflBcers  at  great  ports.  They,  I  believe, 
have  been  very  close  students,  so  far  as  their  official  duties  have  allowed,  of  this 
question  of  steamship  influence  in  securing  patronage  for  their  various  lines.  I 
have  felt  for  many  years,  personally,  that  it  was  just  there  that  the  chief  difficulty 
lay,  and  that  with  the  regulation  of  steamship  hues  maiur  of  the  attempts  to  reg- 
tdate  umnigration  would  oe  accomplished.  You  vnll  find  that  aU  through  eastern 
Europe,  at  the  present  day  and  for  the  last  five  or  ten  years,  the  steamship  com- 
l^anies  nave  their  agents  drumming  up  passengers,  and  that  wlien  you  can  bring 
a  passenger  from  northern  Italy  to  Chicago  for  the  same  amount  that  it  would 
cost  one  of  us  to  go  fixmi  New  Tork  to  Chicago,  the  influence  of  the  lines  becomes 
very  emphatically  expressed.  I  do  not  remember  any  attempt  in  the  way  of  pro- 
posed legislation  to  meet  that  point,  although  I  tbuik  it  was  discnssed  folly  in 
the  Senate  in  the  Fifty-fourth  Congress. 

Q.  (By  Chaiiman  Kyle.)  Do  you  regard  the  report  of  the  Immigration  Com* 
missioii  of  1888  or  1889  as  being  ^lU  and  cmnprehensiTe?— A.  I  tbiu  tiiat  was  a 
very  ezcellait  report. 
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Q  And  the  minority  report  published  at  the  same  time— does  not  that  cover 
the  point  raised  hv  :Mr.  Kennedy?— A.  I  think  it  does.  All  the  attempts  up  to 
the  present  tnne  to  regulate  immigration  have  not  succeeded  m  keeping  out  a 
sufficient  number  of  immigrants  to  pay  for  the  attempt,  except  so  far  as  defective 
classes  are  concerned.  Itis  a  pretty  far-reaching  question,  bat  there  is  informa- 
tion enough  on  it  to  satisfy  the  Commission.  ,    ^„   .  ^     -       -  . 

Mr  RvTCHFORD.  I  wish  to  offer  a  su2:Ke8tion.  Mr.  Chairman,  at  tins  point, 
before  we  pass  over  the  question  of  education:  The  idea  is  conveyed  to  my  mmd 
that  the  Commission  endeavors  to  find  what  the  advantages  of  education  for  the 
WorMne  people  are  in  different  industrial  centers.  Our  topics  are  conhned  to 
public  wshools  and  trade  schools.  The  idea  suggests  itself  to  me  that  it  would  be 
well  to  amend  that  part  of  our  plan  of  inciuiry  by  adding  another  topic,  and  maJt- 
in--  it  read  ••Public  libraries  or  reading  rooms."  That  is  a  facihty  of  edncation, 
and  a  facility  which  the  working  people  in  many  instances,  to  my  personal  knowl- 
edge, avail  themselves  of  very  largely.  Yotmg  men  who  are  obliged  to  work 
dimmr  the  day,  and  who  are  anxious  to  acquire  an  education,  will  attend  these 
libraiTes  or  reading  rooms  in  the  evenings.  I  believe  it  will  be  ajjuestion  ot 
importance  to  the  Commission  to  ascertain  about  how  much  these  institutions  are 
patronized  and  how  j^enerally  they  are  used.  .  . 

Colonel  Wbight.  I  was  going  to  suggest  that  manual  training  be  inserted, 
which  will  cover  all  the  rest:  because  a  trade  school  -a  technical  education— tlie 
work  of  trade  schools  and  technical  education  does  not  apply  to  manual  training. 
Manual  training  is  carried  on  in  the  public  schools  with  the  view  to  f amihanzmg 
young  people  with  the  use  of  tools  mthout  any  particular  prodi^^^^^^^^ 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ratchford.)  Will  that  cover  the  pomt?— A.  You  will  find  the 
^formation  relative  to  public  libraries  and  reading  rooms  m  some  degree  m  the 
reports  of  the  Commissioner  of  Education,  and  for  certain  States  you  will  hud 
them  discussed  iu  the  local  reports.  ,  ,       „.  i-, 

O.  ( By  Mr.  P arquh ar.  )  I  would  like  to  mquire:  Would  it  not  be  weU  to  add 
to  this  PubUc  libraries,  reading  rooms,  and  lyceums?"  Then  you  have  all  the 
mechanical  exercises.— A.  It  would  make  that  topic  all  the  more  comprehensive. 
I  made  a  report  some  vears  ago  on  that  very  subject— how  far  libraries,  reading 
rooms,  lyceums,  and  concerts  were  used.  Manual  training  apphes  to  the  publio- 
school  system  everywhere,  and  many  things  are  taught  m  them,  so  that  when  a 
young  person  comes  out  of  school  he  will  not  be  entirely  ignorant  of  common 

™Under  Convict  labor"  you  wnll  find  a  gieat  deal  of  information  ^ready  in 
existence,  and  perhaps  all  you  will  need.  Our  second  anniual  iwort,  v^hich  was 
made  in  accor^ce  vrith  a  resolution  of  Congress,  relates  to  that  subject  entirely, 
and  gives  a  description  of  all  the  ^vstems  in  vogue,  the  amount  of  product  under 
prison  labor  in  the  whole  country,  and  gives  the  laws  and  customs  ot  difterent 
countries  regulating  the  labor  of  convicts.  Later  on  we  pubhshed,  last  year,  1 
think,  a  supplemental  statement  as  to  the  amount  of  production  and  labor  mthe 
differ^t  prisons  in  the  country.  You  will  find  the  most  suggestive  studies,  how- 
ever, at  the  present  time,  in  the  reports  of  the  prison  commission  of  the  btate  of 
New  York.  That  State  has  adopted  a  method  which  is  under  experunent  now, 
by  which  the  things  which  are  needed  iu  ail  of  the  State  institutions,  hie  asylums, 
hospitals,  and  everything  that  the  State  controls,  are  manufacturedm  the  pnwns, 
thus  avoiding  anv  influence  whatever  upon  price  either  of  labor  or  commodity. 
That  question  is  discussed  by  the  State  commission,  and  other  States  are  now 
looking  to  the  adoption  of  that  system.  I  think  you  wiU  find  all  the  information 
you  desire  on  that  subject. 
Chairman  Kyle.  We  vdll  now  take  up   Part  11." 

Colonel  Wmoht.  The  Comparative  earnings  of  capital  invested  m  manu- 
facturing" can  not  be  very  easily  ascertained.  Certain  suggestive  things,  how- 
ever, are  obtainable  from  the  statistics  that  are  in  existence,  but  they  are  so  crude 
in  themselves  that  they  lead  more  to  discussion  than  to  conclusions.  At  *s,l 
believe,  thoroughly  understood  at  the  present  time  that  there  is  a  law  to  he 
deduced  from  the  conditions  of  capital,  something  as  follows:  That  it  requires 
more  capital  to  produce  a  given  quantity  of  product  than  formerly;  that  the 
margin  of  profit  decreases:  that  the  price  of  the  product  decreases;  that  the  cost 
decreases;  that  the  quantity  increases,  and  the  wage  earnmgsincr^se.  ItniM  this 
law  has  been  pretty  thoroughly  established,  although  it  can  not  be  demtmstrated 

in  everv  particular.  m       x    •j.x.  -  4.u^ 

I  think  here  is  a  good  place  to  speak  of  the  difficulties  you  will  meet  with  in  the 
use  of  census  statistics  on  production.  I  know  of  no  better  place  in  this  syllabus 
to  call  attention  to  the  defects  in  tiiat  respect.  The  capital  invested  m  nianutac- 
turing  has  never  been  ascertained  yet-  fflie  8ta;Hatte8  fannahed  by  the  Federal 
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census  are  indicative  only,  although  they  are  the  best  we  have.  Some  economists 
take  the  eround  that  "capital  mvested"  means  one  thmg,  a-nd  otlu  rs  that  it 
means  another,  while  manufacturers  themselves  adopt  the  bookkeepuiK  principle 
that  capital means  evervthiui;-  that  is  necessary  to  producea  given  quantity  ot 
iroods.  That  is  the  census  understaiuhiig  of  -cayital/^  llien  the  difficulty 
comes  in  as  to  how  far  "credit  capital"  shaU  be  included  m  the  statonent  of 
capital  invested,  Mid  there  is  such  a  wide  variation  of  terms  that  any  attempt  to 
arrive  at  proportions  or  rati.^s  of  capital  to  product,  or  of  capital  to  wage,  usually 
lca<ls  people  mto  more  difficulty  than  that  which  they  hibored  under  before  they 

^*^Bere  is  another  feature  in  manufacturinff  statistics  which  throws  ahn^t  ey&rj 
calculation  out  of  equililn  iiun,  and  that  is  the  constant  duphcations  m  the  state- 
ment of  total  product.    We  say  there  are  so  many  bilhon  dollars  worth  of  product. 
That  product  comprehends  all  tlie  elements  of  production,  the  cost  of  the  raw 
material,  the  aggregate  of  wages  paid,  which  is  usually  a  very  exact  statement, 
and  the  miscellaneous  expenses.   Now,  the  raw  material  used  in  many  instances 
by  one  manufacturer  is  simply  the  completed  product  of  another  marmf actnrer 
which  has  been  accounted  for  in  his  product.    As  an  accurate  and  simple  illustra- 
tion the  manufacturer  of  tallies  like  this  would  give  you  the  total  v^ue  of  his 
proiiuctof  tables.   But  the  manufacturer  of  brass  ware  has  given  the  total  value 
of  his  product  in  brass  vrare,  and  the  manufacturer  of  locks  has  given  the  total 
value  of  locks,  and  the  manufacturer  of  lumber  has  given  all  the  value  ot  liis 
product,  and  the  manufacturer  of  cloth  has  j-iven  all  the  value  of  his  product  in 
ch^th.    So  that  ever\'thinK  tliat  enters  into  the  construction  of  this  table  has  been 
repeated  by  every  manufacturer  of  that  individual  kind,  and  theije  may  be  5,  lU, 
or  lOO  repetitions  of  the  v^ue  of  products  in  the  raw  material  which  enters  into 
it.   So,  too,  all  the  elements  of  which  this  table  is  composed,  may  have  been  pro- 
duced last  year,  and  enter  into  the  product  of  the  tal)le  iiumulacturer  ot  this 
year.    Taking  all  these  elements  in  the  manufacturing  statistics,  you  at  on(5e  see 
the  difficulty  of  ascertaining  the  true  relation,  the  economic  relation  of  capital  to 
nrodTtct;  and  yet,  as  a  general  statement,  these  duplications  occur  at  each  decade. 
The  total  value  of  the  products  at  the  works,  as  frfven  by  the  census,  is  a  very 
fair  indication  of  the  prosri'ess  of  the  manufactunn^i^  industries,  and  that  is  its 
chief  value.    So,  to  answer  this  question  (47)  ^'  comparative  earmngs  of  capital 
at  present  and  ten  and  twenty  years  ago,'^  you  would  be  obliged  to  secure  your 
information  from  manufacturers  themselves,  who  are  vmlhng  to  state  ]nst  what 
their  earnings  were  at  different  periods  on  the  capital  which  they  hail,  and  this 
would  be  true  of  (4S)  also.    1  know  of  no  body  of  existmg  statistics,  or  statistics 
that  it  would  be  possible  to  obtain,  that  would  clearly  outline  the  ]u-ofit8  ^  pro- 
duction.  I  have  attempted  it  and  other  statistidans  have  attempted  it,  and  when 
we  have  gotten  through  we  have  generaUy  been  more  dissatisfied  ^^^th  the  results 
than  any  of  our  critics.    It  is  a  very  complicated  question,  and  you  see  from  the 
Statement  I  made  about  the  duplication  of  things,  that  at  the  present  time  it  is 
almost  an  impossible  thing  to  secure— and  no  statistician  has  yet  been  i^mous 
enough  to  invent— a  method  which  would  enable  the  Government  to  ascert  ain  the 
exact  amount  of  production,  at  any  given  peri<xl.  of  the  manufacturing  industries. 

Q  (By  Mr  Farquhar.)  Would  it  not  be  better  to  make  tins  comparison— 
instead  of  ten  and  twenty  years,  why  not  take  in  the  time  of  two  generations?- 
A.  If  you  atari  with  1850  you  may  accomplish  something.  ^       , . 

Q.  ^nce  1850,  by  each  decade;  ihat  would  cover  the  census  idea  by  making  it 
"  decade."— A.  Of  course  the  decade  division  is  unsatisfactory,  because  the  cona- 
tion of  industry  at  one  decade  mav  be  depressed,  and  at  another  at  its  very  height 
of  prosperity,  and  the  comparison  is  then  worthless.  Why  not  make  a  whole 
range,  without  limiution,  -  during  the  past  forty  years,"  for  instance?  Why  not 
say  "  comparative  earnings  of  ca^tal  invested  m  manufactonngr  and  then  say 

"  durinj?  the  past  forty  years?"  it.      ^  ^ 

Q  (By  Mr  Ratchford.)  Would  it  not  be  well  to  consider  the  disadvantage 
wMi-h  we  are  Konig  to  place  ourselves  imder  and  those  from  whom  we  seek  the 
information?  I  am  in  favor  of  any  topic  that  will  be  productive  of  the  greatest 
information,  but  I  can  readily  understand  where  we  are  going  to  be  at  a  disad- 
vantage in  endeavoring  to  esti'act  infonnation  from  one  generation  of  the  busi- 
ness of  a  pre(H^dint^  i^eneration.— A.  You  will  find  in  the  older  parts  ot  the 
country  a  large  number  of  firms  and  companies  that  have  been  in  the  busmess  of 
manufacturing  certain  lines  of  goods  conseculivdy  f or  forty  or  fifty  years,  and 
their  books  are  available.  That  inf< n  iuation  you  can  get  from  individuals,  and  I 
can  give  you  the  names  of  firms  of  individuals  who  have  been  m  business  tor  a 
long  time,  and  that  will  give  it  to  you;  and  the  same  information  would  cover 
(48)  also. 
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(48)  Effects  of  restrictive  and  other  industrial  legislation  on  the  capital  em- 
ployed in  the  several  industries  and  in  the  several  States.   It  would  be  difficult 

for  you  to  get  information  on  that.  You  will  get  many  opinions,  but  how  it  can 
l)e  answered  statistically,  I  should  say.  would  be  a  fiuestioii.  It  is  a  part  of  the 
previous  question,  "Effects  of  immigration  in  the  several  industries,"  because  if 
immigration  has  affected  an  industry  any  legislation  which  is  r^rtrictdve  may 
Lave  also  affected  it;  but  I  suppose  this  applies  more  especially  to  what  we  know 
as  labor  laws  generally,  restrictive  and  other  industrial  legislation,  limiting  the 
hours  of  labor,  providing  for  the  inspection  of  factories,  etc.  Committee  reports 
of  bureaus  and  legislatures  in  different  States  have  undertaken  to  discuss  that 
question,  both  for  and  against,  but  so  far  as  I  know  tliere  can  not  be  found  a  single 
instance  in  this  country  of  capital  going  out  of  one  State  into  another  on  account 
of  such  legislation.  They  talk  about  it  a  good  deal,  but  I  do  not  know  of  a  single 
instance  where  capital  has  been  invested  in  one  State  on  account  of  tlie  labor 
legislation  of  another.  Of  coui'se  the  recent  agitation  of  the  question  of  transfer- 
ring the  manufacture  of  textiles  from  New  England  to  the  Sontb.  is  one  in  point, 
but  I  notice  the  great  concerns  in  the  East  who  have  built  factories  in  the  South 
still  keep  their  factories  in  the  North  just  the  same,  but  they  have  gone  South 
because  tliey  were  nearer  the  base  of  supplies.  Ycu  will  find,  in  a  report  of  a 
committee  of  the  Massachusetts  legislatui-e  of  a  year  ago,  a  very  instructive  dis- 
cussion of  this  particular  feature  of  this  Ti)i)ic.  I  do  not  know  of  anybody  of 
information,  however,  to  which  you  can  turn  for  a  settlement  of  the  question.  I 
should  think  it  is  one  for  direct  inquiry  by  the  commission,  and  that  also  applies 
to  the*subliead  (51)  Taxation  of  manufacturing  and  mercantile  establishments." 
Some  States  have  undertaken  to  relieve  manufacturing  establishments  from  tax- 
ation, hut  as  a  rule  such  laws  passed  by  the  legislature  have  been  considered 
unconstitutional,  because  they  favor  one  class  of  the  community  as  against 
another  in  the  amount  of  taxation  to  be  assessed  on  their  several  properties. 
This  qitestion,  you  will  find,  has  l^een  very  carefnll>'  and  very  fully  discussed  in 
a  recent  report  in  the  State  of  Pennsylvania,  by  its  commission  on  taxation,  and 
also  by  two  or  three  like  commifisions  in  some  of  the  Northern  States,  especially 
Massachusetts,  and  1  think  there  are  reports  of  similar  boards  in  other  States; 
but  these  reports  generally  refer  to  what  has  be«'n  done  in  other  States,  so 
that  by  getting  the  documents  from  Pennsylvania  from  the  secretaa'y  of  state, 
and  from  the  secretary  of  state  of  Massachusetts,  you  will  find  this  subject  of 
taxation  of  manufacturing  and  m^cantile  estabhshments  pretty  fully  covered. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  Is  it  your  opinion  that  Prof.  R.  T.  Ely's  work  on  taxa- 
tion would  be  instructive  on  this  matter?— A.  I  think  it  would.  There  are  other 
works  on  taxation,  and  especially  one  just  coming  out,  by  Mr.  Wells.  It  appeared 
in  monthly  installments  in  the  Popular  Science  Monthly,  and  was  completed 
before  he  died,  a  few  weeks  ago,  ana  is  to  be  brought  out  (or  may  already  be  on 
the  shelves)  in  book  form.  It  discusses  all  kinds  of  tax  l€$;islation.  It  is  an 
exceedingly  valuable  work  on  this  question. 

(Ty2)  The  migration  of  industries  from  and  to  localities,"  etc.:  Industries  do 
not  migrate  very  much.  They  stay  where  they  start,  as  a  rule,  and  if  the  causes 
of  migration  are  ascertained,  they  are  generally  to  be  found  to  relate  to  the  supply 
of  raw  material.   I  do  not  know  of  anybody  of  information  imder  (52) . 

Q.  (Bv  Senator  Mallory.)  Have  you  had  any  oc<.'asion  to  encounter  the  qnes- 
tion  of  tlie  eif ect  of  bonuses  and  privileges  in  the  effect  of  taxation  as  inducements 
lor  the  establishment  of  manufacturing  enterprises?— A.  They  have  been  gi-anted 
liere  and  theire. 

Q.  Sites  for  building  purposes,  rights  of  way,  and  things  of  that  kin<l?— A. 
They  have  been  granted,  and  especially  iti  the  early  history  of  the  country,  and 
in  some  of  the  economic  works  they  are  referred  to,  especially  in  industrial  histo- 
ries, and  there  is  something  of  that  kind  going  on  now  here  and  there  in  newer 
parts  of  the  country— unsettled  parts.  Mimufactnrers  sometimes  take  advantage 
of  ttiem.  but  I  believe  they  have  not.  as  a  ritle:  that  wherever  they  are  offered 
they  do  not  overcame  the  disadvantaiges  which  would  occur  by  moving  to  the 
favored  locality. 

Q.  It  is  not  a  matter  of  any  great  imiwrtance?— A.  Not  the  slightest.  It  has  no 
effect  in  the  economic  condition  of  production  to-day. 

*'  The  present  conditions  of  manufacturinc: "  practically  comes  under  the  infor- 
mation which  you  will  ^et  from  individuals.  Under  (53),  Concentration  and 
consolidation  (I  suppose  that  means  trusts  in  nroduction) ;  its  effects  on  prices 
and  profits,  on  wages  and  employment,  on  smaller  enterprises,  on  business  com- 
^tition,  on  production/'  the  only  information  available  is  in  two  or  three  works, 
notably  one  bv  Henry  D.  Lloyd/ a  most  valuable  contribution  to  the  trust  ques- 
tion, entitled  ^Wealth  and  Commonwealth:  and  anotlier  ]>y  a  foreign  political 
economist,  Dr.  Von  Halle,  who  came  to  this  country  and  made  a  study  of  the 
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trust  question,  a  small  book  and  easily  obtained;  and  in  reports  of  State  commit- 
tees, which  have  made  reports  upon  the  effect  of  consolidations  upon  tlie  prices  of 
commodities,  the  employment  of  operatives,  and  the  wages  paid.  They  are  not 
very  conclusive;  nevertheless  they  are  indicative  oi  the  general  trend  of  things. 

Under  (64),  "  The  legal  regulation  of  trusts,"  that  is  a  question  I  am  not  able 
to  discuss-  I  believe  it  has  evaded  the  ingenuity  of  legislators  so  far,  and  that 
the  antitrust  laws  which  are  already  on  the  statute  books,  of  whatever  States, 
amount  to  l)ut  little.  It  is  a  pretty  difficult  (luestion  to  study.  There  ai-e  two 
sides  of  the  trust  question  from  an  economic  point  of  view,  and  even  from  a  socio- 
logical point  of  view,  all  of  which  should  be  considered  in  discussing  the  trust 
question.  To  get  at  the  philosophical  side  of  the  trust  question,  I  do  not  know  of 
any  better  authority  than  Mr.  Gunton.  of  New  York.  You  will  get  the  two  sides 
of  the  trust  question  as  well  as  they  can  be  covered. 

Under  "Producing  capacity  of  modem  machinery,"  the  report  now  in  the 
hands  of  the  Public  Printer,  to  which  I  called  your  attention,  will  answer  the 
question  as  to  the  producing  capacity  in  various  industries.  You  will  have  to 
jump  to  a  conclusion  when  you  discuss  that  question  in  relation  to  "  constuuption 
and  existing  markets."  On  one  side  you  will  find  the  producing  capacity  of 
machines,  and  ou  the  other  you  will  find  greatly  increased  consumption^  and  one 
has  to  decide  whether  one  is  the  cause  of  the  other,  or  vice  versa*  It  is  one  of 
those  old  economic  whirligigs  that  economists  like  to  turn  around  in.  One  makes 
the  cause  the  effect,  and  the  other,  in  order  to  right  something,  makes  the  eftVct 
the  cause.  ''The  productive  capacity  of  latest  machinery"  you  will  easily  find 
in  this  report,  well  stated,  because  we  give  the  years  when  flie  comparison  was 
made  as  to  hand  and  labor  production.  The  question  (58)  as  to  Overproduction 
and  underconsumption"  is  another  of  those  economic  whirligigs  under  wliich  a 
man  can  discuss  himself  around  and  around  and  not  get  anywhere.  Undercon- 
sumption "  has  always  been  a  more  attractive  term  to  me,  because  when  the  con- 
suming power  of  the  people  is  brought  up  to  a  certain  grade  there  can  be  no 
general  overproduction  in  the  world.  That  is  the  economic  position.  But  here 
and  there  in  the  world  there  is  what  can  be  called  overproduction. because  locally 
more  goods  are  produced  than  can  be  sold  under  certain  local  conditions.  Of 
course,  if,  imder  (59),  foreign  markets  can  be  obtained  by  which  a  surplus  exist- 
ing at  any  particular  time  can  be  sold,  that  avoids  the  whole  diflttculty.  But  it  is 
a  pretty  vast  question  when  every  country  in  Hbe  worlds  as  I  said  a  littte  while 
ago,  is  trying  to  do  that  same  thing. 

Q.  (By  Representative  Otjex.)  Is  it  true  that  in  hard  times  the  (.•ousunipti<>n  per 
capita  is  less  than  during  prosperous  timesV — A.  I  think  so.  lu  fact,  I  have,  of  late 
years,  come  to  the  belief  that  an  industrial  depression  is  more  of  amental  andmoral 
thing  than  anything  else.  During  the  late  depression  of  1893  I  satisfied  myself 
by  inquiry  and  investigation  that  even  in  the  worst  period  of  that  depression  the 
business  of  the  country  was  within  10  per  cent  of  what  it  was  iu  the  best  times. 
It  never  exceeds  that.  Prices  go  down  as  soon  as  people  begin  to  see  trouble  ahead, 
and  they  shorten  their  expenses;  then  an  indoBmal  depressicm  is  sure  to  follow. 
The  output  per  capita,  or  the  consumption  per  capita,  is,  of  course,  less  to  a  small 
degree  in  hard  tinn^s  tlian  during  good  times.  JUit  th^  is  usually  more  money 
saved  in  hard  times  than  in  good  times. 

Q.  Is  that  true  in  the  consumption  of  food  products?— A.  There  is  a  change,  in 
the  period  of  depressi(»i,  of  cansumption  of  one  grade  oi  goods  to  another;  in 
quantitv  there  is  not  much  depression,  but  in  quality  there  is.  A  man,  shortened 
in  his  earnings,  will  shift  his  fo(xl  from  a  more  expensive  to  a  less  expensive  kind 
and  eat  simpler  things.    There  are  two  sides  to  the  depression  question. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  Won  t  we  find  it  difficult,  in  the  line  of  investigation 
we  are  instituting  now  about  trusts,  compared  witii  the  products  of  establishments 
that  went  into  them  some  years  ago,  unless  we  find  along  by  these  trusts  other 
manufacturing  establishments  which  were  permitted  to  live  and  manufacture? — 
A.  There  wotud  be  great  difficulty  in  that  line. 

Q.  For  instance,  the  oil  industry,  which  is  the  father  of  all  trusts,  coinparar 
tively.  While  Ihey  are  manufacturii^  cheaper,  yet  it  has  been  ascertained  that 
wherever  a  manufacturing  establishment  can  start  up  and  be  permitted  to  market 
its  iroods  they  can  get  a  large  profit,  and  are  able  to  do  it;  and  even  where  they 
handle  their  goods  abroad  thev  are  making  a  very  large  profit,  and  yet  pay  a 
larger  price  than  the  Standard  pays  for  the  crude  in  this  country.— A.  The  inves- 
tigation would  have  to  be  applied  only  to  recent  organizations  where  we  could  ^ 
at  the  books  that  were  used  m  the  old  organizations.  An  investagatum  oovering 
twentv  years  ago  would  be  practically  useless. 

Under  ''Part  III,"  industnal  and  remedial  legislation,  I  would  sii^est,  Mr. 
Chairman,  that  the  commission  will  find  ample  information  and  a  great  array  of 
foots  in  the  ammal  reports  of  the  factcny  £tiq>ector8  of  thoee  States  have 
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erected  them,  especially  in  New  York.  New  Jersey.  IMichigan.  Minnesota,  Pennsyl- 
vania. Illinois,  Ohio.  Massachnsetts,  and  Rhode  Island.  They  take  up  nearly  every 
Question  that  is  minuted  under  Part  III,"  while  for  employers' liability  laws, 
flieir  effects,  the  reasons  for  their  existence,  and  their  history  you  will  find  in 
works  especially  devoted  to  the  discussion,  and  in  the  report  of  our  Department 
on  Railroad  Labor— onr  fifth  annual— which  takes  np  the  question  of  employers' 
liability,  which  started  in  England  in  1880.  It  is  a  modern  question  and  an  exceed- 
ingly interesting  one,  under  the  old  maxim  that  the  acts  of  the  agent  are  the  acts 
of  the  principal!  Beveling  that  doctrine,  when  applied  to  modem  industry  in 
great  establishments,  these  laws  have  been  fairly  successful  in  protecting  labor 
in  great  factories  and  on  railroads,  and  the  objections  to  them  which  were  l)rought 
up  when  they  first  discussed  the  matter  here,  as  in  England,  have  been  largely 
withdrawn.  You  will  find  the  whole  matter,  however,  aU  the  information  yon 
desire,  in  works  which  I  wiU  cite  for  you.  These  works  will  take  up  everything 
except  No.  69,  "Suggestions  for  remedial  legislation,"  both  national  and  State, 
whicli,  I  suppose,  is  the  crucial  work  of  the  commission  after  it  has  studied  these 
other  things.  These  ax'e  matters  for  opinion  on  which  various  witnesses  will  be 
examined. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Parqtihab.)  In  your  volume  on  labor  laws  in  the  Lnited  States, 
reused  in  1896  and  supplemented  by  bulletins— would  these  books  furnish  the 
commission  wdth  all  the  knowledge  they  would  need  with  respect  to  the  legisla- 
tion needed  in  this  country.  State,  and  nation?— A.  I  do  not  see  how  you  could 
get  any  more.  It  is  all  in  there.  And  in  Bulletin  19  you  will  find  a  topical  index 
of  the  labor  laws  which  have  been  passed  since  the  revision  of  1896,  by  page.  I 
win  famish  iJie  commission  w^th  the  present  volume  of  the  bulletin,  in  bound 
condition,  so  you  will  have  all  the  labor  laws  of  the  different  States  of  the  Union 
with  the  index  to  them  in  proper  order.  '  , 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.  )  Have  you  anything  in  your  Department,  printed,  which 
shows  which  of  those  laws  have  been  declared  unconstitutional  by  the  State 
courts?— A.  The  second  special  is  annotated  in  reference  to  the  court  decisions 
declaring  them  unconstitutional,  and  in  the  bulletins  all  the  decisions  since  the 
second  special  which  invalidate  any  laws  are  indexed, 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  Are  any  of  those  who  made  the  codification  of  laws 
published  by  yonr  [Bureau  still  in  the  employ  of  your  Bureau?— A.  Yes,  two  very 
expert  gentlemen,  and  they  watch  the  legislation  of  the  country  and  the  decisions 
of  the  courts  relative  to  labor  matters.  They  are  lawyers  by  profession,  Mr, 
Victor  H.  Olmsted  is  one,  and  Mr.  S.  D.  Fessenden  is  the  other,  Mr.  Fessenden 
having  charge  of  the  work. 


Washington,  March  5, 1899. 

TESTIHOVT  07  XS.  BAVIBL  O'ISABT, 

CMef  Factory  Inspector  of  the  State  of  New  York. 

The  commission  met  at  11  a.  m.,  March  8,  1899,  Vice-Chairman  Phillips  pre- 
sided and  introduced  Mr.  Daniel  O'Leary.  chief  fa<  tory  inspector  of  the  State  of 
New  York  since  May  1,  1896.  The  syllabus  on  conditions  of  labor  and  capital 
employed  in  manufacturing  and  general  business  ^\'as  taken  up. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  Please  state  of  what  your  official  corps  consists. —A.  I 
have  36  deputv  insjiectors,  of  which  number  9  are  women;  the  chief  and  assistant 
of  the  department,  making  a  total  inspection  force  of  38  people.  We  have  a  cler- 
ical force  of  8  people.  ^  .    ,        .  . 

Q.  In  what  year  was  the  present  infection  system  insbtated  in  the  State  or 

New  YorkV— A^.  In  the  vear  1886. 
Q.  Have  you  at  the  present  time  enough  officers  to  see  to  the  execution  of  the 

laws?— A.  No.  ,  ,    «    *  ^ 

Q.  "What  causes  the  failure  to  have  the  requisite  number?— A.  I  presume  it  is 
due  to  the  fact  that  the  legislature  is  loath  to  concede  an  increase  in  the  force  of 

inspectors.  , ,  ,  ,  . 

Q.  On  account  of  the  expense?— A.  That,  of  course,  would  have  some  bearing 
on  the  matter.  Perhaps  it  mav  be  well  to  state  that  there  is  no  revenue  derived 
by  the  State  from  the  departm.  nt;  everything  done  by  it  is  an  ea^nse. 

Q.  What  is  the  cost  of  the  whole  inspection  syst'^m  of  the  State  of  New  York?— 
A.  The  appropriation  last  year  for  the  maintenance  of  the  department  was 
180,000. 
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Q  Was  that  to  cover  clerical  help  and  the  inspection?— A.  That  sum  was  for 
Vcid  y-^^^^  Yes;  and  exceeded  ti^tamonnt  by 

^^"^  iS^the  extra  help  von  desire  in  the  inspection  system  in  the  Stete  of  New 
Ymic  come  im^^^^^^  the  new  laws  that  have  been  made,  and  modifications  of  old 
laws,  for  more  thorough  inspection?— A.  Yes;  very  largely  so. 

q!'How  much  extra^help  would  be  desirabte^^     The  present  force  of  th  ity- 
six^^nspectors  made,  last  year,  a  total  of  37.249  inspections,  mvestiganons,  etc.  1 
ScStrtha\'?h^^  'is  a  pretty  thorough  covering  of  the  ^^^^^^^^^^^^ 
and  bake-shon  interests  in  the  whole  State  which  we  have  to  deal  with.  The 
d^cXy  t&v?^^^^^^^^       of,  ^d  the  necessi^  f^  an 

in  the  fact  that  we  can  not  reach  the  same  institution  a  second  time  m  fhe  same 
^  We  have  sSit  the  inspector  back  a  second  time  to  the  same  place,  but  only 

^''Tf S^case  are  you  able  to  follow  up  immediately  the  infraction  of  any  of 
the  in?pectix)n  laws?-A.  So  far  as  infractions  are  concerned,  my  experience  is 
t^t  onSe  Sf  bake-shop  inspections  (what  is  commonly  callecl  s^^^^^^  vork) 
mininff  I  do  not  find  any  necessity  for  harassing,  as  I  would  teirn  it.  the 
mamXSer  b^  visits,  monthly  or  ---^^-^^1^^^^^^ 

but  changes  in  manufactories  are  constantly  going  on.  and  for  that  reaecrn  alone 
a  second  inspection  of  the  same  plant  should  l>e  made  mthe  ^f^f  3^ar 
Q.  (By  Mr.  NOBTH.)  Wonldthat  nearly  doable  liie  cost?— A.  It  would  largely 

increase  it.  .  ,i 

Q.  Where  is  vour  office  ?— A.  In  Albany. 

O.  Have  you  a  New  York  ofSce  ?— A.  Yes.  .  ^    ^  .  .     ,  .  ...  ^^^^.^ 

Q.  Is  a  deputy  in  charge  of  it ?-A.  The  assistant  is  in  charge  of  ^^o&ce 
6  l9mostofWworkdonefromthatoffice?-A.  No:  itisonlyabranchoflBce. 

The  principal  work  is  done  from  the  Albany  or  main  office. 

O.  Have  vou  an v  other  branch  office?— A.  No.  ^  .  . 

0  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  How  frequently  do  your  inspectors  report  to  the 
hea^an^iiersin  Albany?— A.  They  make  weekly  repm-t^^  . 
ne^^arwjrs  m^  any  experience  with  8taik»B?-A,  No;  no  intimate  touch  with 

^%.^ln  the  State  of  New  York  is  there  an  arbitration  board  separate  from  yoor 

^  Q?^hI^^voIIV^      to  present  to  the  commission  on  the  matter  of  weekly 
seSimmthU^r  montlSy  payments  of  wages  ?-A.  The  question  of  the  weekly 
SSJTof  wageT^  in  a  law  which  is  directly  under  the  control  ot 

ftie  factory  departinent  of  New  York  State  for  ^iitt>rcement.  «    .  V«« 

Q.  Is  it  the  law  in  the  State  of  New  York  to  have  cash  payments  ?— A.  Yes, 
O  Yon  allow  no  scrip  or  store  orders  ? — A.  No.  .  . 

2:  IB  it  not  a  fact  that  by  the  New  York  law.  if  the  .ioint-stock  associations  or 
even  individuals,  do  not  pay  the  wages  of  employees  m  cash  weekly,  semimouth^ 
or  monS^,  it  is  made  a  nuBdemeanor?-A.  Yes;  where  the  company  is  mcorpo- 

'"''Q.'^ATe  those  violating  the  law  liable  to  a  fine  of  S25  or  $50  in  each  case  ?-A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  is  the  general  opinion  ^^'ith  respect  t«^  the  strinf<ency  of  this  law  ? 
A  Mv  e™  erience  i!  that  the  law  works  smoothly  and  well,  ^J^^  l^asn^tj^^t  ^ 
any  serious  opposition.   The  law  whidi  1  hand  you  is  the  Perfe«*«JJ*^ 
The  law  prior  to  thatyear  was  defective  in  some  respects  and  consequently  ^^  as 
dSacnlttb  enforce.  Ttis  one  is  not.  As  an  indication  ot  the  working  ot  the  ^^^^ 
last  year  we  received  34  complaints,  and  investigated  all  of  them,  and  only  10 
were  sustained.    You  ^^ill  understand  by  that  that  many  com^lamts  are  made 
against  individuals  or  fii-ms  that  are  uu:  ^^^ject  tothe^^ 
not  being  incorporated.  That  would  make  the  difference.  We  can  only  touch 

***Q™W^™e  orS^iS^hitention  of  the  law  to  touch  only  the  corporationsJ-A. 
Yes-  and  the  nresent  law  so  states.    ,  *    .  .  1^1. 

q:  DoklhelawreallyworksmoothlyT-A.  Yes  '^^^^^"tS 
the  prosecutions  are  ttot  I  have  had  none,  and  I  was  only  required  to  go  to  the 
length  of  notifying  the  district  attorney  in  two  t;ases.  ^ff^^fmm 

q.  Is  the  matter  of  store  orders  wiped  out  by  this  law?— A.  \  es;  we  suffer  from 

no  such  abuse  in  our  State.  ^  .        a.,  j.  ^  -vt  -v^-^m 

Q.  What  have  you  to  say  on  the  factory  tenements  in  the  Stete  of  New  York/— 
A.Ve  have  many  of  them,  particularly  In  the  cities  of  New  York  and  Brookly^i 
Outside  of  those  places  we  experience  no  trouble  m  that  line,  but  the  t-^tto'^T 
inspection  department,  or,  in  iSct,  any  other  department,  outside  of  the  board 
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of  health,  is  ])ositively  prohibited  from  iiiterferhi.ir  witli  any  work  as  conducted 
in  the  hv>me.  Section  100  of  the  factory  law  reti;ulates,  or  assumes  to  regulate, 
the  mauiifactui'e  of  certain  articles  specified  in  the  statute,  but  it  exempts  the 
immediate  members  of  the  family.  We  have  no  power  to  interfere  ynXkk  the 
house  workers,  except  where  persons  not  immediate*  members  of  the  family  are 
employed  to  work  in  liviner  rooms  with  the  family.  The  law  says  that  no  room 
or  apartment  in  a  tenement  or  dwelling  house  shall  he  used,  excei^t  by  the 
immediate  members  of  the  family  living  therein,  fur  the  luanufactui'e  of  coats, 
vests,  trousers,  knee  pants,  overalls,  cloaPks,  hats,  etc.,  and  it  takes  in  everj  thing 
in  the  way  of  wearing  apparel,  feathers,  artificial  flowers,  cigars,  and  cigarettes. 
Q.  (By  Mr.  North.)  Is  that  the  sweat-shop  actV— A.  Yes. 

Q,  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  Can  they  employ  others  than  those  in  the  family  in 
the  workshops  in  the  rear  of  tenement  houses? — A.  Yes;  but  they  have  to  secure 
a  i^emiit  from  the  department  for  that  pnrpose. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  North.)  Is  it  the  Massachusetts  system? — ^A.  Not  exactly. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquh^^r.)  Is  that  permit  issued  by  yonr  bcHurd  of  inspection? — 
A.  By  the  factory  inspection  department  only. 

Q.  Can  goods  from  the  wholesale  manufacturing  houses  be  brought  into  these 
places  of  manufacture,  whether  in  the  dwelling  or  in  the  rem-  building,  witiiout 
passing  inspection,  and  have  you  any  means  of  tracing  them?— A.  We  hare  no 
means  of  tracing  the  goods  that  go  into  the  dwelling  or  tenement  house. 

Q.  Is  that  an  exception  you  can  not  get  OA'er? — A.  That  is  an  exception  we  can 
not  get  over.  It  is  an  exception  made  Toy  the  law  itself,  and  also  by  the  decisions 
of  the  court  of  ajypeals  of  our  State;  but  ^oods  going  into  the  rear  shop  where 
we  give  a  permit  and  where  we  have  jurisdiction  of  course  we  can  follow. 

Q.  Is  there  any  mark  attached  to  the  u  o-  uTs  of  this  kind,  that  are  manufactured 
in  places  other  than  the  dAvelling  houses.' — A.  No. 

Q.  Have  you  any  statement  to  make  on  the  question  of  changes  that  you  think 
necessary  in  the  inspection  of  this  class  of  manufacturing? — ^A.  There  is  a  YAU 
now  before  the  legislature,  which  1  prepared  with  the  assistance  of  the  statutory 
revision  commission,  that  is  calculated  to  remedy  the  defects  in  the  present 
law.  It  is  a  combination  of  the  Massachusetts  sweating  law  and  the  New  York 
sweating  law.  It  has  the  specific  features  in  our  own  law  and  the  license  feature 
of  the  Massachusetts  law.  Its  purpose  is  to  give  the  department  absolute  con- 
trol of  the  making  of  those  articles,  whether  in  a  tenement  or  dwelling  house  or 
otherwise:  to  prohibit  their  manufacture  except  as  permitted  under  the  license 
granted  by  the  department  for  that  purpose.  It  specifies  that  no  person  shall 
give  goods  to  any  family  or  member  of  a  family,  or  to  any  person  using  the  rear 
shop  for  manufacturing,  unless  they  can  produce  the  license  issued  by  the  fac- 
tory inspector.  It  also  pro-vides  that  such  license  shall  not  be  granted  by  the 
factory  inspector  until  an  examination  or  inspection  of  the  premises  is  made, 
and  such  inspection  will  not  be  made  until  apphcation  has  been  made  to  the  fac- 
tory inspector  by  the  peirson  desiring  to  obtain  the  license,  and  that  application 
must  state  the  location,  street,  and  number,  size  of  the  room  or  rooms  to  be  used, 
and  the  nnmVjer  of  persons  to  be  employed  in  them.  It  regulates  the  air  epaoe 
and  the  light  and  ventilation. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  North.)  Do  you  anticipate  the  passage  of  that  bill? — ^A.  Yes;  it 
has  the  approval  of  Governor  Boosevelt,  and  I  have  no  doubt  that  it  will  become 
a  law.  Probably  it  would  be  well  to  state  that  the  idea  of  this  law  came  from 
conferences  held  between  the  heads  of  the  various  departments  who  met  at  our 
international  factory  inspectors'  conventions,  and  the  principle  underhdng  the 
proposition  was  to  frame  a  uniform  law  in  all  the  States  where  the  sweating  work 
ifi  carried  on  to  any  extent,  and  in  that  way  to  get  a  law  so  framed  that  there 
would  be  constant  touch  between  the  various  factory  departments  in  the  various 
States  where  this  class  of  work  is  being  done.  For  instance,  under  the  Massachu- 
setts law  this  feature  appears,  and  will  appear  in  our  law  when  it  is  passed: 
Whenever  it  is  reported  to  the  inspector  or  to  the  State  board  of  health,  or  either 
of  them,  that  ready-made  coats,  vests,  trousers,  etc.,  are  being  shipped  into  tihe 
Commonwealth,  the  department  in  the  State  into  which  the  goods  are  sent  is  noti- 
fied, and  can  prevent  the  distribution  of  such  goods,  and  the  inspector  in  the  other 
State  becomes  the  ^vitness  to  show  the  conditions  under  which  the  goods  were 
made.  Our  law  will  contain  that  same  pro\ision,  hence  the  inspector  in  the  State 
wiU  be  the  judge  of  the  place  of  manufacture,  and  will  fomiflh  the  evidence  to  the 
other  States  of  the  unwholesome  pilace  of  manufacture,  so  iSiat  he  can  pteresA  its 
distribution  in  his  State. 

Q.  What  effect  would  the  present  or  the  amended  law  have  on  the  sweat-shop 
system? — A.  I  may  be  overzealous,  perhaps,  but  I  believe  its  literal  enforcement 
would  mean  the  onUteratioii  of  the  sweatmg  business. 
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Q.  Do  you  think  tiiat  is  desirable  ?— A.  I  think  it  is,  judging  from  present  con- 
cUl^ions 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Fakquhar.)  How  are  the  sweat  shops  of  New  York  operated,  and 
what  IS  the  character  of  the  people  who  conduct  item?— A.  The  c  h  )thmg  indus- 
try in  New  York  State  is  both  an  extensive  and  an  important  one.   The  report  of 
the  department  of  factory  inspection  for  the  year  1808  shows  that  there  are  8,920 
factor^s,  shops,  etc..  in  the  whole  State  wherein  articles  of  wearing  apparel  tor 
the  use  of  man,  woman,  and  child  were  being  manufactured.   This  does  not 
include  rooms  in  the  tenement  or  dwelling  house  used  for  manufactnrmg  cloth- 
ing, except  in  an  odd  case  where  the  inspector  found  that  the  rooms  used  were 
entirely  separated  from  any  li\ing  rooms .  and  the  use  of  such  was  allowed  tempora- 
i-ilv     Of  the  8.920  sho])s  recorded  we  hnd  that  5,532 are  in  New  York  City  proper 
and  1,117  are  located  in  the  city  of  Brooklyn,    I  desire  it  to  be  understood  ttot  this 
number  includes  both  the  custom  and  ready-made  clothing  shops  which  w«*e 
inspected.   By  separating  the  number  of  shops  found  in  New  York  City  from  the 
whole  number  reported  it  will  be  seen  that  the  balance  which  must  be  rrechtea  to 
the  rest  of  the  State  outside  of  the  gi'eater  city  is  but  2,301  shops.    For  c*niven- 
ience  we  have  divided  the  State  into  eight  inspection  districts;  New  York  and 
Kings  counties  comprise  tbe  first  and  second  factory-inspection  districts,  and  the 
other  six  districts  embrace  the  balance  of  the  State.    In  the  fifth,  seventh,  and 
ei^'hth  districts,  in  which  are  situated  the  cities  of  Utica.  Syracuse.  Rocliester. 
and  Buffalo,  we  find  1,980  shops,  leaving  only  291  shoj)S  to  be  distributed  among 
the  remaining-  districts.   In  the  8,920  shops  and  factories  inspected  we  find  103,544 
persons  employed,  56,540  of  wiumi  are  males.   We  found  1 ,875  persons  employed 
&i  those  shops\vho  were  under  16  years  of  age— 656  males  and  1.210  females,  ot 
the  whole  number  of  women  employed  we  found  13,309  who  were  under  21  yt-ars 
of  age    Of  the  total  number  of  males  we  found  1,918  who  were  under  18  years  of 
age.   lu  the  hist  and  second  districts  we  found  employed  83,004  persons  out  of 
the  total  number  of  103,544  persons  as  reported  in  all  the  shops.   Of  that  number 
604)19  peraons  are  reported  working  in  New  York  and  13,985  m  Brooklyn.  These 
figures,  relatintr  to  both  the  number  of  shops  and  persons  employed  in  them,  show 
a  decided  increase  over  the  previous  year.   It  must  not  be  understood  that  the 
8,920  shops  are  all  of  an  inferior  order.   Many  of  the  shops  here  mentioned  axe 
modem  m  all  tJieir  parts  and  are  provided  with  every  convenience  for  the 
accommodation,  health,  and  comfort  of  the  persons  working  in  them.    The  con- 
dition of  emplovment  in  them  as  regards  the  hours  of  toil  and  scale  of  wages  is 
fully  as  good  as  is  found  in  other  trades  where  the  work  is  not  technical.   In  all 
such  factories  the  term  • '  sweating  ■ '  does  not  apply  in  any  sense.  Sweating  applies 
only  to  the  poor  shops  and  where  the  surrouncBng  conditions  are  such  as  to  be 
detrimental  to  the  health  of  the  persons  emph^yed.    Tliere  is  a  very  wide  differ- 
ence between  a  sweat  shop  and  a  well  regulated  clothing  factory,  even  under  the 
most  favorable  conditions.   The  contractor,  or     sweater/^  as  he  is  commonly 
called,  employs  no  motive  power  to  run  machines  except  that  furnished  by  the 
operatives  themselves.  Our  experience  in  connection  with  the  manufacture  of 
clothing  is  that  the  manufacture  of  clothing  in  the  living  rooms,  or  in  rooms 
which  are  connected  with  li\ing  apartments,  especially  in  places  where  young 
children  form  a  pait  of  the  family,  is  positively  dangerous  to  the  pubhc  health. 
We  have  found  contf^ous  disease  in  some  parts  of  places  where  clothing  was 
being  made,  tibiough  not  frequentlv,  and  of  course  promptly  reported  them  to 
the  board  or  department  of  health,  wliose  duty  it  was  under  the  law  to  fumigate 
or,  if  the  case  w-arranted,  to  destroy  the  goods  found  in  the  place  reported. 
"Sweating"  derives  its  name  from  a  combination  of  causes,  chiefly  among 
which  are  unsanitary  surroundings,  overcrowding  of  employees,  a  task  systCTi 
of  working,  a  wage  without  a  minimum  limit,  coupled  very  often  ^vlth  a  task- 
master with  a  heart  possessed  of  less  feeling  than  that  of  a  sliylock.    The  sys- 
tem of  subdividing  the  work  to  be  done  on  any  single  garment  leaves  the  worker 
with  httle  or  no  knowledge  of  a  trade,  even  after  long  years  of  service.  The 
sweating  system  prevails  more  especisdly  on  the  lower  east  side  of  New  York 
City, in  Brownsville,  and  also  in  the  sixteenth  and  twenty-seventh  wards,  or  Avhat 
is  commonly  called  "Dutchtown."  in  Brookljni.    We  find  engaged  in  tins  \york 
the  very  poorest  class  of  immigrants.    I  refer  particulai'ly  to  the  Lithuanians, 
Pohsh,  Italian,  and  Jewish  people  engaged  in  this  industry.   Forced  by  poverty, 
they  flock  to  the  very  poorest  sections  of  the  city,  wh«re  rents  are  lowest,  and  con- 
sequently where  the  conditions  of  the  buildings  and  surroundings  are  the  very 
poorest.    The  conditions  suiTOunding  the  people  living  in  these  places  and  w(>rk- 
ing  in  the  so-called  shops  in  these  sections  of  the  cities  above  mentioned  are  very 
bad.   The  appearance  of  the  people  and  everything  surrounding  fliem  is  very 
foul;  even  the  air  in  the  streets  is  filled  with  odcKTB  which  are  oftm  Tory  cAeosKve. 
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^  could  shock  the  commission  with  acconixts  which  our  inspectors  have  reported 
to  me  of  indecencies  witnessed  hy  them  while  working  in  the  sections  referred  to. 
I  have  no  wisli  to  be  harsh  in  expression,  but  I  Mill  say  that  while  the  people  to 
whom  I  am  referiing  can  not  be  blamed  for  the  conditions  of  the  buildings,  their 
arrangement,  etc.,  yet  it  does  seraa  to  me  that  they  are  to  blame  for  the  imclean 
condition  in  which  we  find  very  many  of  them,  as  well  as  the  often  very  filthy 
condition  of  the  ro(^ni  or  rooms  in  which  they  work  and  live.  They  seem  to  care 
nothinu'  nhont  the  observance  of  proper  sanitary  conditions.  I  can  not  say  from 
obiservation  that  they  have  any  knowledge  at  all  of  sanitary  rules.  Long  hours 
are  worked  by  those  engaged  in  making  clothing  in  the  dwelling  rooms.  As  you 
most  understand,  we  have  no  control  over  members  of  the  family  working  in  the 
home:  but  we  know  of  the  above-mentioned  conditions  from  our  experience.  "We 
have  gone  into  the  tenement  house  and  into  the  dwelling  house  even  mthout 
complaint;  we  have  diiven  out  strangers  who  were  foimd  working  contrai'y  to 
law,  and  where  we  f onnd  the  conditions  foul  or  filthy,  by  the  use  of  the  tag  which 
is  provided  in  section  102  of  Article  VII  of  the  labor  law,  we  have  prevented  mem- 
bers of  the  familv  from  manufacturing  until  they  cleaned  their  places.  Our  expe- 
rience forces  upon  us  the  comiction  that  the  people  themselves  are  more  directlv 
responsible  for  the  foul  or  filthy  conditions  found  than  any  other  cause  snrroiina- 
ing  them.  We  can  force  them  to  clean  to-day,  scrub  thmr  flooi^,  as  we  have  done, 
make  them  properly  clean  their  toilets,  use  disinfectants,  and  apply  all  those  san- 
itary suggestions  that  we  think  necessary  to  make  more  wholesome  the  surround- 
ings in  which  they  w(^rk.  We  have  gone  back  to  that  place  on  complaint,  perhaps 
a  week  later,  or  sooner,  and  found  the  conditions  worse  than  they  were  in  the  firat 
instance.  Under  these  circnmstances  we  must  blame  the  persons  Uving  therein 
for  the  verv  bad  conditions  complained  of. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  North.)  Are  the  contractors  responsible  for  that?— A.  I  really  can 
not  say  that  they  are.  except  where  the  people  are  working  immediately  in  the 
rooms  or  shops  of"  the  contractor,  and  even  then  yon  can  readily  understand  that 
the  man  who  is  trying  to  make  his  money  at  this  work  is  not  paying  much  atten- 
tion to  the  sanitary  condition  of  the  place  and  he  will  be  apt  to  say.  ''Well,  if 
they  do  not  want  to  keep  it  (meaning  the  shop,  etc.  )  clean,  I  do  not  care." 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  Is  there  not  a  business  arrangement  that  stands 
between  the  wholesale  house  and  the  worker?— A,  That  is  me  business  we  c^ 

sweating; "  the  bnedness  of  the  oontractcnr  or  sabeontractor  who  engages  to  do 
the  work  at  a  minimum  price. 

Q.  Is  there  a  contractor  and  also  a  subcontractor?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  Is  there  any  responsibihty  imder  the  law  attached  to  this  contractor?— A, 
Absolutely  none  in  tenement  work,  except  where  we  find  them  working  in  the 
shop.  We  can,  of  course,  control  condilaons  in  the  regular  shop,  but  when  the 
contractor  sends  his  j^oods  into  the  tenement  house  to  be  made  up  by  the  wife, 
daughter,  husband,  or  whoever  it  may  be,  to  whom  he  sublets  the  work,  our 
jurisdiction  ceases. 

Q,  Are  these  people  ntudnly  foreigners?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  proportion  of  them  are  Americans?— A.  It  is  difficult  to  answer  fully, 
because  I  have  no  satisfactory  statistics  to  show,  but .  at  a  guess,  not  8  per  cent  are 
Americans:  I  think  I  am  making  it  very  high  when  I  make  it  8  per  cent. 

Q.  Do  you  refer  particularly  to  those  on  the  east  side  of  New  York  and  in 
Brownsvffle  and  other  jwrts  of  Brooklyn?— A.  Yes;  they  are  mainly  there;  but 
there  is  a  good  deal  of  clothing  made  in  Syracuse,  Utica.  and  Rochester,  and  some  in 
Buffalo,  though  it  is  not  made  extensively  in  Buffalo.  Albany  and  Troy  have  very 
little  outside  of  custom  work.  In  S>Tacuse,  Rochester,  and  Buffalo  there  is  a  dif- 
ferent and  better  class  of  people  employed  in  the  making  of  ready-made  clotMng. 
They  are  GJermans  as  a  role:  conmtionB  are  different  and  better,  and  in  those 
places  we  experience  no  trouble  whatever  from  a  sanitary  standpoint. 

Q.  Do  von  think  that  in  this  dwelling-house  employment  outside  of  New  York 
city,  where  conditions  are  sanitary,  there  is  an  advantage  to  the  families  that  do 
such  work  ? — A.  Yes;  we  find  many  persons  employed  at  this  work  who  own  their 
own  homes*  Their  shops  are  additions  to,  or  bnilt  in  the  rear  of,  such  houses  and 
are  wholesome  and  clean.  This  is  the  case  when  the  man  of  family  employs  out- 
siders to  work  in  these  rear  shops,  \vith  the  immediate  members  of  his  family.  It 
is  an  advantage  to  tlie  family,  but  the  regular  factory  hand  condems  this  method 
as  injmious  to  him  and  his  interests,  as  it  is  claimed  that  the  home  worker  labors 
for  a  less  price  ttian  is  paid  for  shop  work.  The  only  difficulty  we  have  had 
to  complain  of  in  that  direction  at  all  is  the  subject  you  spoke  of— the  employment 
of  children.  In  New  York  State  the  courts  have  ruled  that  we  have  no  power  to 
interfere  ^\ith  the  employment  of  children  by  their  parents  or  in  charge  of  their 
parents;  and  under  that  ruling  I  have  endeavored  to  secure  cooperation  with  the 
school  anthorities  in  the  State.  We  have  a  eompdlaory  education  law  m  fbe  State 
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of  New  Y'ork,  which  is  very  drastic,  but  is  entirely  under  the  control  and  super- 
vision of  the  various  school  boards  and  the  general  direction  of  the  State  superin- 
tendent of  public  instruction.  We  f oimd  upon  consultation  that  even  the  com- 
pulsory educati<m  law  was  defective,  so  far  as  giving  the  school  authoiities  the 
power  to  interfere  with  a  child  in  its  own  home;  and  this  year  the  school  laws  are 
being  corrected  so  as  to  have  the  child-labor  laws  and  the  compulsory  education 
laws  work  in  harmony.  ^  * 

Q.  (By  Representative  Gardner.)  Is  it  true  that  any  conmderaole  amount  of 
clc^hing,  such  as  you  are  speaking  of,  is  sent  through  the  country  into  the  homes, 
more  particularly  those  of  widows  who  have  daughters,  to  be  made  up?— A.  Yes; 
that  is  done  to  some  extent  in  tlie  city  of  Rochester,  but  not  to  any  great  extent 
outside  of  that  city.  In  Rochester  the  making  of  clothing  in  this  respect  is  con- 
ducted in  about  the  same  manner  as  tiie  manmactnre  of  fiubirts,  collars,  and  cnflEs 
in  other  places*  Fot  instance,  the  farmer  comes  to  the  city  or  town  and  gets  a 
bundle  of  clothes,  vests,  pants— very  seldom  coats— overalls,  and  some  tliin,^^s  of 
that  kind,  and  takes  it  ten  or  more  miles  into  the  country  to  his  home  to  be  made 
up.  We  do  not  find  any  fault  with  that.  In  the  shiit  and  collar  industry  in  New 
York  State  work  is  very  widely  distribnted  in  that  way.  We  know  of  cases 
where  such  work  goes  into  the  country  25  miles.  They  come  into  town  perhaps 
once  in  two  weeks,  azfed  take  home  their  supply  of  collars  and  caffs  for  taming 
and  finishing. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Fakquhar.)  What  is  the  diflEerence  of  wages  among  these  people, 
say  in  Brownsville  and  eastern  New  York,  and  Syracuse,  Bochester,  and  Buf- 
falo?—A.  The  difference  is  not  very  great,  but  still  it  is  something.  For  instance, 

we  find  that  a  certain  grade  and  style  of  coat,  say  a  sack  coat,  is  made  in  New 
Y'ork  for  as  low  as  :t2  to  39  cents,  while  in  Rochester  and  other  places  mentioned, 
outside  of  New  York,  the  same  coat  would  probably  bring  45  cents,  I  am  satis- 
fied that  much  better  prices  for  work  would  prevail  in  the  cities  up  the  State  in 
the  clothing  industrv  if  it  were  not  for  the  very  low  prices  at  which  clothing  is 
offered  to  the  trade  by  the  New  Y^ork  dealers,  which  latter  fact  is  due  wholly.  I 
may  say,  to  the  extremely  low  wage  paid  to  labor  in  eastern  New  Y^ork  and 
vicinity.  _  _ 

Q.  (By  Mr.  North.)  How  long  would  it  take  to  make  that  coat?— A.  Keady- 
made  clothing  differs  from  the  custom-made  article  mainly  in  the  difference  in 
the  manner  of  making?  and  the  amount  of  labor  bestowed  upon  it.  The  ready- 
made  article  is  cut  in  iiuantities  from  a  given  form  or  pattern,  while  the  custom 
article  is  cut  from  actual  measurements  of  the  body  and  cut  singly.  The  ready- 
made  article  is  aU  machine  made,  while  the  cnstom-made  article  is  hand  stitched. 
The  ready-made  article  is  pieced  out  to  various  persons  to  be  made  up,  while  the 
custom  article  is  wholly  made  by  the  man  or  woman  to  whom  it  is  given.  Sweat- 
ing derives  its  name  very  largely  from  the  subdi\ision  of  the  work.  Very  few 
of  the  people  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  ready-made  clothing  are  practical 
taQors.  It  is  a  sort  of  a  piece-price  plan  of  working;  each  xierson  has  a  different 
part  to  finish.  No  one,  with  some  few  exceptions,  of  course,  lias  to  make  the 
entire  garment,  as  the  custom  tailor  would  make  it.  So  that,  while  one  person 
will  sew  the  trousers  together,  another  makes  the  pockets,  another  fits  the  pockets 
in,  another  does  the  felling,  another  the  pressing,  another  puts  on  the  bal^oiis, 
another  makes  the  buttonholes,  and  it  is  so  sabdivided  into  l£o6e  various  m^i^ 
of  working. 

Q.  Are  not  the  wages  you  mention  f<n'  coats  abnonnally  low?— A.  That  is  a 
pretty  good  price.  I  could  cite  you  prices  even  lower  than  that  mentioned,  but 
wey  are  exceptional  cases  wh^n  were  brought  to  my  attention.  There  are,  of 
course,  better  prices;  bat  the  labor  is  greater  when  a  better  price  obtuns  for 
work. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  Can  these  people,  even  if  they  work  sixteen  hours  a 
day,  have  any  of  the  ordinary  comforts  of  lifeV— A.  I  can  not  understand  how 
they  can.  I  do  not  see  that  they  have.  I  have  stood  in  the  shop  many  times  and 
watched  those  people  work,  and  while  wSitching  them  and  knowing  the  price  paid 
them  for  work  I  have  wondered  how  they  managed  to  exist  at  all.  Still,  they 
tell  me  they  sometimes  make  good  wages.  When  they  say  they  make  so  much  a 
day  or  so  much  a  week  they  do  not  count  nor  consider  the  number  of  hours  they 
work  over  eight,  nine,  or  ten  each  day. 

Q.  (By  Mr,  North.)  What  do  they  average  per  week  in  wages?— A.  It  is  very 
difficult  to  say.  The  wages  vary  greatly.  Cutters  get  one  price:  they  i>ay  so 
much  apiece  for  felling;  they  pay  so  much  apiece  for  finishing,  for  pressing,  and 
for  making  buttonholes.  While  we  have  picked  iip  some  random  notes,  they  are 
notiiii^  that  I  could  say  are  definite,  bat  oatside  of  the  skiUed  workmen  tiie 
wageisTerylow. 
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Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  Is  th«re  some  kind  of  uniform  scale  when  the  work 
is  ill  tlie  hands  of  contractors.— A.  I  do  not  think  so.  A  short  time  ago  there  was 
a  good  deal  said  about  the  manufacture  of  army  clothing  in  the  sweat  shops  of 
New  York.  Otxr  inspectoirs  had  reported  to  me  the  finding  of  ai-my  clothing  in 
tenements  that  I  would  say  were  entirely  objectionable  for  the  manufacture 
of  such  garments,  but,  as  before  stated,  over  which  we  had  no  control.  For 
instance,  a  manufacturing  concern  like  the  firm  of  Messrs.  C.  Kenvon  &  Co..  of 
Brooklyn,  which  runs  a  large  shop  or  factory,  took  contracts  for  making  army 
clothinjB^and,  in  my  way  of  expressing  it,  gets  its  work  done  on  the  American 
plan.  They  were  obliged  to  agree  that  the  work  should  be  done  entirely  under 
their  own  roof,  and  I  think  tliis  a.Lcreement  was  faithfully  carried  out.  There  was 
also  the  Bay  State  Clothing  Company,  and  thev  hired  a  building  in  New  York 
City  for  the  piu-pose  of  fulfilling  their  contract  with  tlie  Government. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  NorthO  Did  the  Gtovemment  make  that  requirement?— A.  Yes; 
so  I  understood.  There  were  other  fiims  that  obtained  contracts  from  the  Gov- 
ernment and  I  presume  were  bound  by  the  same  agreement  (it  was  a  verbal 
one  I  think) ,  but  who  did  not  live  up  to  it.  They  took  the  clothing,  as  I  sav.  into 
these  objectionable  places.  Oui-  inspector  went  to  some  of  the  contractors  and 
called  attention  to  it,  and  in  this  way  called  the  attention  of  the  War  Department 
here  in  Washington  to  the  matter.  A  person  representing  the  War  Department 
came  to  New  York.  I  assigned  one  of  our  inspectors  to  go  with  him  and  cau- 
tioned the  insi)ector  that  no  information  of  this  gentleman's  presence  should  be 
conveyed  to  any  person  who  was  conducting  the  manufacture  of  clothing  in  any 
objectionable  place.  With  our  inspector  he  visited  shops  on  the  East  Side  of 
New  York:  he  visited  the  Bay  State  works  in  New  York  City,  and  Mr.  Eenyon's 
works  in  Brooklyn.  In  a  word,  we  showed  him  just  what  we  saw  and  knew  bur- 
selves.  The  result  of  this  investigation  was,  that  there  will  be  no  more  Govern- 
ment contracts  let  to  parties  in  New  York  without  a  written  understanding  that 
army  clothing  will  not  be  made  in  objectionable  places,  and  there  is  a  sort  of  an 
understanding  now,  and  suggestions  have  passed  between  the  factory  inspection 
department  and  the  War  Department  here,  bv  which  steps  will  be  taken  to 
prevent  in  the  futui-e  the  manufacture  of  army  clothing  in  sweat  shops. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Fabquhab.)  Into  what  class  of  wholesale  and  retail  houses  does 
the  product  of  the  sweat  shop  go  in  New  York  CHty?— A.  I  know  of  but  one  house 
in  New  York  City  regarding  which  I  can  say  absolutely  that  it  does  not  employ 
that  class  of  labor.  There  is  but  one  exception  among  500  manufacturers,  ima 
that  is  particularly  so  in  the  cheaper  grade  of  garments. 

Q.  la  there  much  difference  between  the  wages  paid  in  these  sweat  shops  and 
in  the  r^ular  manufacturing  establishments?— A.  1  have  never  investigated  the 
question  with  a  view  of  getting  at  the  difference,  but  I  have  iKif(n*mati(m  that 
there  is  considerable  difference. 

Q.  Do  you  think  the  effect  of  the  new  law  in  the  State  of  New  York  is  to  drive 
out  this  underpaid  labor  and  take  it  out  of  competition  with  those  who  are  earn- 
ing a  decent  wage?— A.  The  literal  application  of  the  pn^^osed  law  would,  in  my 
opinion,  have  that  effect. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  North.)  Will  it  probably  drive  the  sweating  business  from  New 
York,  as  it  has  diiven  it  from  Boston,  into  some  other  city,  until  the  same 
r^nlation  is  applied  there?— A.  It  would  probably  have  that  effect  to  some 
extent,  but  I  do  not  anticipate  that  it  would  have  such  an  effect.  The  population 
for  manufacturing  clothing  is  in  New  York  and  Brooklyn,  and  as  long  as  they 
can  contrive  to  exist  there  they  vnll  not  leave.  If  the  manufacturer  left  the 
State  perhaps  they  would  follow,  but  they  will  not  go  first.  What  I  would  expect 
would  be  that  the  manu&cturer,  perhaps,  would  be  obliged  to  supply  wholesome 
and  sanitary  work  quarters  for  the  making  of  his  clothes  or  goo&,  or  if  he  did 
not  it  would  wipe  out  a  whole  lot  of  the  so-called  sub(iontractors  and  middlemen 
and  only  the  strongest  would  sur\4ve.  and  they,  to  continue  in  the  business, 
would  have  to  supply  themselves  with,  proper  shop  accommodations.  This  is 
what  I  look  for. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhair.)  Would  it  cause  the  wages  of  those  sweaters'  employees 
to  be  raised  if  the  law  came  into  force?— A.  I  do  not  believe  it  would  do  so 
immediately.  While  the  competition  would  last,  and  while  the  great  surplus  of 
labor  would  be  there  to  feed  that  competition,  I  do  not  think  the  wages  would  be 
raised  to  any  a^ypreciable  extent.  The  question  of  wages  can  not  be  successfully 
treated  without  a  good  and  strong  organization  of  the  workers  themselves,  and 
this  is  a  matter  that  these  people  do  not  seem  to  take  to.  At  least  they  do  not 
seem  to  understand  the  necessity  of  it. 

Is  there  much  competition  between  the  contractors?— A.  No  doubt  about  it; 
it  is  fierce*  We  found  army  pants,  infantry  pants,  being  made  for  22  cents  and 
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26  cents;  cavalry  pants,  26  to  85  cents.  Has  is  what  the  contractors  with  the 
Gtovemment  paid  to  1^  subcontnictors.  and  no  doubt  these  prices  were  furth^ 

shaved  before  the  workmen  were  reached. 

Q.  What  did  the  contractor  with  the  Government  receive  for  those  garments? — 
A.  I  do  not  know.  We  also  found  soldiers'  overcoats  made  for  cents  and  $1 
each, 

Q.  Did  you  discover  what  the  contractors  immediately  under  the  Government 
teceived  for  those  coats? — ^A.  No:  they  would  nrit  toll  you.  We  have  no  power  to 
make  them  tell  us.  Of  course  they  would  claim  they  make  very  little  on  their 
contracts.  In  other  lines  of  goods  I  will  quote  some  prices  paid  the  contractor, 
and  which  were  obtained  by  our  inspectors  from  the  contractcnrs  tiiemselves. 
For  pants,  7, 10, 12, 18, 20. 2"),  up  to  45  cents  a  pair;  vests,  12 and  25  cents  each;  sack 
coats,  30  to  75  cents  each:  frock  coat,  extra  fine  garment,  satin  lined,  62^  to  SI 
each;  a  beaver  overcoat,  60  cents:  a  better  one,  SI;  reefer  (»vercoat,  45  cents; 
knee  pants,  4  to  8  cents  per  pair;  with  double  seats,  6  to  10  cents  per  pair.  Chil- 
dren's jackets,  as  low  as  6|  cents  each*  On  this  work  we  knew  of  one  man  who 
made  35  jackets  in  a  day.  In  one  instance  we  found  a  woman  working  on  ladies' 
shirt  waists,  making  the  garments  complete  outside  of  cutting,  for  40  cents  per 
dozen.  The  custom  worker  receives  for  making  a  pair  of  pants.  $1:  vest,  §1;  sack 
coat,  $5;  frock  coat,  $7;  overcoat,  $10.  I  give  only  themixdmum  price  for  custom 
work. 

Q.  (By  Representative  Gardner.)  Do  they  send  clothing  out  of  New  York  to 
country  towns,  where  rents  are  cheaper,  to  be  made  up? — ^A.  Go(ids  are  taken  fi'om 
New  York  to  New  Jersey  to  some  extent,  as  they  are  from  New  York  to  Brooklyn. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  C.  J.  Harris.)  Have  you  ever  known  of  a  case  in  which  clothmg 
made  m  these  objectionable  places  has  produced  or  propi^ted  disease? — ^A.  I  can 
not  say  that  I  hiftve  a  personal  knowled^^e  of  such  a  case.  Of  course  it  would 
probably  be  a  difficult  thing  to  say,  if  a  man  were  taken  sick,  what  immediate 
cause  was  responsible  for  his  illness.  Last  summer  I  bought,  in  one  of  the  leading 
clothing  houses  in  Albany,  a  suit  of  clothes  for  my  second  eldest  boy — a  b^  rix- 
teen  years  of  age.  In  less  than  three  weeks  his  body  was  covered  with  vermin. 
I  supposed,  when  my  wife  spoke  to  me  about  him,  that  lie  had  met  with  some 
accident,  but  when  I  went  to  the  boy's  room  he  was  sittini^  on  a  chair  with  his 
clothes  all  off  him;  they  were  literally  alive.  I  picked  up  his  pants  and  the 
seams  of  his  tronsers  were  covered  vdm  the  vermin,  and  they  had  spread  13mn- 
selves  over  his  body. 

Q.  Were  they  body  lice? — A.  They  were  lice. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  Is  it  true  that  in  Bro\sTisville  and  on  the  East  Side  in 
New  York  you  can  hardly  find  a  single  house,  where  the  sweating  process  is  estab- 
lished, that  is  not  infested  with  vermin?— A.  I  would  not  want  to  nmke  my  rmly  as 
broad  as  that.  I  think  there  would  be  no  trouble  in  finding  vermin  there.  I  have 
a  friend  who  bought  a  suit  of  dotbes  in  Brooldyn  a  short  tisM  ago,  and  he  toM 
me  he  found  vermin  in  it. 

Q.  Is  it  a  fact  that  in  Brownsville  and  Dutchtown,  and  on  the  East  Side  of  New 
York,  smaUi^ox  and  noeasles  exist  nearly  the  whole  year  through  in  the  sweatii^ 
establishments?— A.  I  can  not  say  that  smallpox  does,  but  I  do  not  think  there  is 
any  doubt  that  disease  of  some  kind  does  hold  its  presence  there  the  year  round- 
I  want  to  remind  you,  too.  of  the  difficulties  that  are  experienced  even  by  the  board 
of  health,  with  all  its  arbitraiy  powers,  to  enforce  its  sanitaiy  regulations.  A 
gentleman  trora  Brooklyn  told  me  t^t  out  of  some  one  hnndim  and  two  or  three 
cases  brought  into  court  by  the  board  of  health,  nearly  all  of  which  related  to 
Browns\'ille,  80  odd  cases  were  dismissed  bv  the  court.  The  inference  that  he 
tried  to  convey  was  that  the  court  was  cnppled  by  the  force  of  the  influence  of 
the  friends  of  those  people.  Brownsville  is,  in  my  jud^jment,  one  of  the  worst 
pest  holes  in  America.  The  city  of  Brooklyn  does  nothing  to  improve  ihe  place 
or  its  streets,  and  pays  no  attention  to  its  sanitary  arrangements.  I  was  speak- 
ing with  one  of  my  inspectors,  who  had  been  in  Brownsville  Friday  or  Satwday, 
and  he  told  me  h**  had  to  ]>ut  on  a  pair  (^f  iiibber  boots  to  go  there. 

Cj.  Do  they  all  have  surface  ih'ainage*:' — A.  Yes,  sir,  and  simply  awful,  and  the 
conditions  immediately  surrounding  the  habitations  are  so  foul,  so  filthy,  as  to 
disgust  any  decent  person,  and  all  coming  from  the  cause  I  previously  mentioned, 
the  habits  of  the  people  themselves  contributing  gi'eatly  to  intensify  the  bad  con- 
ditions. A  clothing  firm  in  Brooklyn  has  a  very  extensive  shop.  They  built  it 
with  a  view  to  having  it  comply  with  every  requirement  of  law.  They  had  their 
toilet  arrangements  separated  thoroughly  and  satisfactorily.  The  plumbing  and 
flushing  arrangements  for  toilet  pxTii)ose8  were  complete.  They  opened  their  shop 
there  a  little  over  two  years  af^o.  The  mana,trer  and  superintt'udent  prided  him- 
self upon  the  arrangement.  Au  inspector  visited  the  shop  just  before  they  started 
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to  do  work  in  it.   The  manager  showed  him  the  entire  establishment,  and  he 
dwelt  with  special  emphasis  upon  the  nice  toilet  an-angements  which  he  had 
there.   The  inspector  told  him  it  would  not  last  very  long  after  he  got  people  to 
work  in  the  shop.   The  manai^er  said:  -'Oh.  no:  that's  all  right;  nobody  will  or 
could  have  trouble  with  that."  About  fom-  montlus  afterwards  our  inspector 
went  back.   The  shop  was  then  running  fall-handed,  and  as  soon  as  he  stepped 
into  the  office  the  manager  said  to  him:    Inspector,  you  were  right  about  the 
toilet  business.   I  have  had  more  trouble  trying  to  keej)  those  toilets  clean  than 
with  all  the  rest  of  mv  work,  and  the  women  are  ten  times  worse  than  the  men, 
I  do  not  have  any  trouble  with  the  men,  but  the  women— I  have  to  watch  them 
all  the  time.  ^   What  is  tfie  result?   This  firm  has  to  employ  a  woman  to  do  noth- 
ing bnt  watch  the  women  who  go  in  those  toilets;  keep  them  clean  and  watch 
who  commits  nuisances  in  them.    I  w<nild  not  want  to  recite  to  yon  some  of  the 
experiences  met  by  our  inspector.    When  I  took  charge  of  the  department,  I  took 
up  this  particular  part  of  the  work  with  a  great  feeling  of  humane  sympathy  for 
these  poor,  unfortunate  people.   Eveiy  hmest  effort  p^ble  under  the  present 
law  has  be^  made  by  the  department  to  help  them.   We  can  deal  only  with  the 
snrromiding  conditions:  ^vith  the  all-important  and  vital  question  '-  wages/'  we 
are.  of  course,  powerless  to  render  them  any  aid  whatever.    This  is  a  matter 
which,  as  I  said  before,  they  themselves  must  attend  to  through  the  influence  (rf 
their  own  united  efforts.   I  do  not  know  of  any  law  that  can  be  framed  which 
will  ma^e  one  man  pay  more  to  another  man  for  labor  than  they  are  both  wilhng 
to  agree  to  or  than  the  necessities  of  one  or  the  other  will  force  the  payment  of, 
but  when  one  party  is  absolutelv  dependent  and  in  actual  want  for  the  in^ 
necessities  of  life,  he  is  placed  at  a  great  disadvantage,  and  must,  unless  aided hy 
some  means  greater  than  himself,  suffer  accordingly.   We  often  meet  strong 
oppoffltion  from  the  workers  themselves.   They  resist  the  law;  they  resist  the 
effOTts  of  the  inspectors  to  help  them.   In  such  cases  one  is  apt  to  lose  all  feehng 
of  sympathv  for  them  and  to  emplov  drastic  treatment  in  order  to  make  them 
understand 'that  the  law  must  be  obeyed.   Very  often  we  meet  them  and  find 
them  dishonest  in  their  dealings  with  tiie  inspector;  refusing  to  tell  the  truth  m 
answer  to  his  questions.   I  think  this  is  due  more  to  their  ignorance  of  the  intent 
of  the  law  than  a  desire  to  defy  its  provisions.    This  dishonesty  on  their  part 
works  much  harm  to  the  efforts  of  the  department  and  makes  us  suspicious  of 
everything  they  say  to  us.   We  are  quite  often  obliged  to  call  in  police  aid  m 
order  to  force  a  compliance  with  necessanr  orders.  They  regard  the  law  "as 
oppressive  of  poor  people."   They  would  rather  work  in  the  dirt  and  not  lose  any 
time  and  take  all  chances  from  disease  an  sing  out  of  the  foul  and  filthy  condi- 
tions than  to  do  that  which  the  law  requires  and  which  would  in  some  measui-e, 
at  least,  conduce  to  theii-  health  if  not  comfort.   This  is  only  a  repetition  of  onr 
everyday  experience  in  dealing  with  these  people.   We  hope  withm  a  short  time, 
with  the  aid  of  a  more  drastic  law.  to  be  able  to  bring  about  changes  that  are 
absolutely  necessary  in  connection  with  this  line  of  work.    But  before  it  can  be 
done  tenement  work  must  be  absolutely  controlled  by  the  factory  inspection 
department.   Of  course,  in  this  respect,  I  am  referring  to  the  people  just  men- 
tioned. We  meet  others  who  violate  the  law  by  evaskm  <rf  the  tmm  as  well  as 

those  referred  to.  ,  i      *       i.  x 

Q.  (By  Mr.  North.)  Are  there  Hungarians  among  these  people.-*— A.  Not  to 
any  extent.    The  Hungarian  is  not  doing  much  in  the  clothing  line  in  oui'  State. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  Ai-e  there  Germans  and  Scandinavians?— A.  A  few 
Scandinavians,  but  quite  a  large  mimber  of  Gtormans. 

Q.  Were  they  the  Gtemoan  Jews?— A.  Yes,  to  some  extent. 

Q  Can  you  give  the  commission  some  infonnation  in  regard  to  factory  labor 
of  women  and  children  in  New  York  State?— A.  Oui*  child-labor  laws  are  very 
eood.  Section  70  says:  "A  child  under  the  age  of  14  years  shall  not  be  employed 
in  any  factory  in  this  State,"  so  that  the  positive  prohibition  is  14  years  at  which 
they  can  go  to  work.  Even  between  14  and  16  a  child  can  not  be  employed  to 
labor  in  any  factoiy  unless  it  has  attended  upon  instruction  at  a  school,  either 
public  or  otherwise,  or  private  instruction,  dui'ing  the  year  immediately  preced- 
™r  its  arrival  at  the  age  of  14.  If  the  child  is  iOiterate,  it  is  not  e9titled  to  a 
work  certificatebetween  14  and  16  years.  If  childrenhave  not  attended  school,  m 
required  by  law.  up  to  the  age  of  14,  they  are  not  entitled  to  a  oertaficateto  wOTk 

between  14  and  16.  .  ,   i        -  -     ^  •   i  x-u 

Q   ( Bv  Representative  Gardxer.  )  Is  the  object  of  that  ^rovisum  to  induce  them 

to  go  to  schools— A.  The  primary  object  is  twofold— first,  to  educate  the  child; 

secondly,  to  prevent  its  ranployment  up  to  a  certain  age.    , ,     ,  ^ 

Q.  What  is  the  object  of  prohibiting  the  child  from  workmg  between  the  ages 

of  14  and  16  years?— A.  The  primary  object  for  those  two  years  is  the  education 

of  the  child  between  14  and  10  yeai  s. 
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Q.  (By  Mr.  North.)  Are  false  aflSdavits  often  made  by  parents  as  to  the  age  of 
children  in  order  to  put  them  to  work?— A.  To  some  little  extent.  It  is  not  now  so 
extensive  as  it  was  prior  to  the  law  of  1806.  The  1896  law  was  framed  from  the 
recommendations  of  the  report  of  a  legislative  committee  knuwn  as  the  Heinhard 
committee.  Prior  to  the  passage  of  the  amendments  of  1896  to  the  child-labor 
laws  the  matter  of  false  affidavits  was  very  >videspread— that  is,  it  was  an  abnse — 
bnt  after  the  arrangement  which  divided  the  duty  between  the  factory  inspectors 
office  and  the  local  boards  of  health,  it  took  away  the  incentive,  because  there 
was  a  sharp  penaltv  attached  to  the  act.  It  took  the  enforcement  of  that  law  out 
of  the  hands  of  t^e"^  interested  parties,  the  parents.  Prior  to  1896  it  was  habitual 
in  large  establishments  where  chUdren  were  employed  to  any  extent  to  have  a 
bookkeeper,  or  some  person  who  was  in  constant  attendance  at  the  office,  made  a 
notary  public,  and  the  afifidavit  of  the  parent  would  ht^  secured,  giving  the 
employer  permission  to  hire  the  child.  The  parent  perhups  would  work  for  the 
company;  he  wonld  be  asksd  to  make  the  stat^ent,  sworn  to  or  not— it  was  sab- 
mitted  as  sworn  to,  anyhow.  He,  in  order  not  to  offend  the  employer,  would 
make  the  statement,  and  the  child  was  put  to  work.  The  inspector,  when  he 
found  the  child  employed,  although  he  may  have  morally  felt  that  it  was  not  of 
age.  he  felt  that  when  the  affidavit  of  the  paient  was  there  his  duty  ceased;  but 
under  the  amendments  of  1896,  and,  as  revised  again  in  1897,  ihe  {nreeent  law  is 
very  forceful  and  very  broad  in  its  operation.  I  have  charged  officers  of  the  board 
of  health  that  I  would  pumsh  them  for  evasion  of  its  provisions  if  they  were  not 
careful  in  the  performance  of  their  duty,  and  I  now  have  a  case  in  Cohoes  of  the 
arrest  of  a  father  who  made  a  false  affidavit  as  to  the  age  of  his  child.  The  child, 
happily,  was  bom  in  Cohoes,  and  we  could  trace  the  record  of  his  birttu 

Q.  (By  Mr.  PHnuuiPS.)  What  would  the  penalty  be  in  such  a  case?— A.  Per- 
jury is  a  felony.  I  simply  charged  him  with  a  misdemeanor — evading  the  law, 
The  penaltv  will  be  a  fine  of  §20,  or  the  C(_nirt  can  put  it  up  to  §100. 

Q.  (By  Mr,  Fakquhak.)  Is  it  a  fact  that  New  York  has  amended  n^y  of  its 
laws  by  extending  the  pcaudties  within  a  few  years?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  Bme  nearly  all  the  amendments  to  the  labor  laws  ia  tito  Imb  two  or  tlizea 
years  been  of  that  character? — A.  Yes. 

Q,  Are  the  infractions  of  these  labor  laws  clearly  defined? — A,  Yes.  I  took  a 
great  interest  in  the  revision  of  the  factory  law.  The  statutory  revision  com- 
mission felt,  in  their  first  arrangement  of  the  law,  that  a  simple  misdemeanor  was 
suflScient,  but  I  protested  and  told  them  that  that  would  leave  it  to  the  discretion  of 
the  coui-t  whether  he  should  chartj:e  $1  or  a  greats  sum,  and  would,  in  my  opinion, 
tend  to  vitiate  the  law.  On  my  representation  a  minimum  j)enalty  of  $30  and  a 
maximum  of  §250  or  sixty  days'  imprisonment,  or  both,  were  msertra  for  repeated 
offenses. 

Q.  Are  there  free  public  employment  bureaus  in  New  York  State? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Are  they  of  any  benefit  to  the  working  classes?— A.  I  have  no  knowledge  on 
that  subject  except  such  statements  as  were  made  in  the  annual  report  of  the 
bureau  of  labor  statistics,  which  has  jurisdiction  under  that  law.  There  is  only 
one  free  employment  bureau  in  existence  in  the  Stat«,  and  that  one  is  in  New 
York  City,  They  wanted  <Mie  in  the  city  of  Buffalo,  but  the  legislature  has  not 
made  any  a^iopriaticni  wUch  would  liable  tb^  department  to  put  it  into 
operation. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Congee.)  Do  you  know  if  a  majority  or  large  percentage  ot  the 
sweaters  you  have  described  are  illiterate?— A.  They  do  not  speak  our  language 
and  those,  of  course,  who  have  any  connection  with  uaaare  ot  the  jatdligeat  daaa^ 

bnt  what  percentage  are  illiterate  I  can  not  tell. 

Q.  Is  it  large  or  small? — ^A.  I  rather  incline  to  the  larg^  idea. 

Q.  Do  very  few  of  them  speak  English?— A.  Yes.  Iwill  say  on  the  genend 
proposition  of  restricted  inmiigration  that,  as  an  American  citizen  and  as  a  man 
who  has  had  considerable  touch  with  labor  and  its  interests,  I  am  opposed  to  the 
coming  to  this  country  of  any  class  of  labor  or  any  class  of  people  who  do  not 
come  of  their  own  free  will  ani  by  their  own  self -effort,  through  the  means  which 
they  themselves  have  created  by  their  labor  in  another  country.  I  do  not  believe 
that  it  is  proper  to  send  money  from  America  to  bring  people  here,  or  that  it  is 
beneficial  to  our  industrial  interests  to  do  so,  no  matter  whether  a  relation  or 
somebody  else  sends  it.  It  is  from  that  S(^urce.  in  my  judj^ment.  that  this  ^reat 
surplus  population  that  exists  to-day  on  the  East  Side  of  New  York  and  in  other 
places  is  drawn — the  people  who  are  assisted  here  by  funds  sent  from  America. 

Q.  (By  Representative  Gardner.)  Do  the  illiterate  Poles  and  Scandinavians 
who  are  found  in  the  sweatshops  in  New  York  remain  there?— A.  Our  exi)erienoe 
is,  without  being  able  to  furnish  any  definite  figures,  that  the  population  of  this 
class  of  people  on  the  East  Side  of  New  York  and  in  Brooklyn  is  constantly 
increasing.  We  found  a  few  years  ago  that  they  were  confined  to  a  few  streets 
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in  the  extreme  lower  East  Side  of  the  city;  to-day,  they  are  extending  np  gradu- 
ally. We  &id  them  tip  to  Fonrte^th  street,  ana  even  higher  up  in  the  so-called 
better  sections  of  the  city. 

Q.  Do  the  Poles  remain  there?— A.  We  find  them  remaining  there  to  quite  eoime 
extent:  not  to  so  great  an  extent  though  as  the  Hebrews. 

Q.  Do  you  find  any  of  them  who  can  speak  English^— A.  They  pick  up  the  lan- 
guage much  qtiicker  than  the  oth^,  bat  we  do  not  meet  wiw  the  same  diffi- 
culties with  them  that  we  do  with  ^ther  the  Italian  <xt  the  Hebrew,  becanae  tibey 
are  less  in  number. 

Q.  (By  Representative  Lia^ingston.)  Siippose  the  L-ommission  should  recom- 
mend to  Congress  that  the  immigi'ant  must  remain  in  this  country  five  years 
before  be  coold  apply  for  citizenship,  and  that  before  being  naturalised  he  must 
be  able  to  read  and  write  the  Englidi  language,  and  bring  a  certificate  from  his 
neighbors  showing  that  he  is  sober  and  moral.  If  such  a  law  were  enacted,  and 
knoAvn  all  over  the  world,  would  it  not  stop  these  fellows  from  coming  here  who 
do  not  intend  to  assimilate  themselves  as  citizens  and  help  develop  this  country? — 
A.  I  tiiii^  it  would  have  a  deterrent  effect  without  a  doubt.  I  also  feel  that  the 
ease  with  which  the  alien  to-day  can  become  a  citizen  has  a  tendency  to  T^ary 
seriously  interfere  with  the  proper  conduct  of  American  institutions. 

Q.  Is  it  not  true  that  in  gi'oups  and  settlements  all  over  the  United  States  Italian 
and  German  are  spoken  in  the  schools,  and  that  these  people  do  not  assimilate  with 
tibe  American,  or  even  attempt  to  learn  the  American  language  or  American 
customs? — A.  Yes,  there  is  no  doubt  about  that. 

Q.  How  can  you  hope,  in  New  York  or  BrookljTi.  "with  such  an  element,  to 
better  that  condition?— A.  A  man  who  has  the  door  open  to  him  without  let  or 
hindrance  has  not  that  respectful  appreciation  of  our  laws  and  institutions  that 
be  ought  to  have  or  that  he  would  liaveHf  the  labcnr  of  becoming  a  citizen  were 
more  exacting  and  more  difficult.  I  am  the  son  of  an  immigrant,  and  I  would  not 
close  the  door  of  this  coimtry  against  any  man,  I  do  not  care  what  his  race,  color, 
creed,  or  nationality  may  be,  who  had  stamina  and  manhood  before  he  came  here, 
and  who  was  inspired  to  come  to  this  land  by  feelings  of  self-respect  and  a  desire  to 

frt  away  from  certain  conditions  and  restraints  that  he  was  living  under  abroad, 
would  not  have  a  law  that  would  prevent  that  man  from  coming  here.  Tliat 
man.  when  he  gets  here,  in  my  judgment,  comes  with  a  fair  purpose  of  elevating 
himself  and  those  who  may  be  dependent  on  him;  but  the  other  man  who  comes 
here  because  somebody  tells  him  it  is  a  grand  country,  where  money  is  found  in 
the  streets,  comes  to  be  a  drudge  and  a  drone  and  drag-down  to  every  intell^ent 
effort  to  elevate  the  industrial  interests  in  this  coimtry. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ratchford.)  Do  the  people  of  whom  you  have  been  talking  prize 
theii-  citizenship  highly?— A.  With  few  exceptions,  I  must  answer  in  the  negative. 

Q.  In  that  case  would  the  restraint  that  Colonel  Livingston  suggests  have  the 
desired  effect?— A.  That  would  bidng  to  our  citizenship,  it  seems  to  me,  a  different 
class  of  people,  or  at  least  i)eople  with  different  ideas;  that  is,  their  minds  would 
be  framed  a  little  differently  because  of  the  restraints  they  exj^erienced  before 
they  became  citizens.  To  illustrate:  Last  fall,  in  the  election  district  in  which  I 
vote,  there  were  five  Poland^s;  they  were  natnralized  and  were  entitled  to  vote 
in  that  district.  Those  five  men  came  to  the  polling  place,  and  stood  around 
and  let  it  be  known  that  there  were  five  votes  that  could  be  had  for  $25.  The 
man  who  was  looking  after  the  party  interests  spoke  to  me  about  it  and  said, 
What  do  you  think  about  that  proposition?"  I  asked  him  if  he  was  correct 
in  what  he  said.  *^Why,''  he  said,  ''absolutely,  because  I  was  talking  with 
them,  and  there  was  only  one  of  them  that  can  talk  English."  I  said  to  him. 
You  .[?o  back  and  tell  tliat  man  that  if  he  wants  to  vote  he  can  vote  because  he 
is  entitled  to  do  so.  but  that  if  I  learn  that  any  one  of  them  is  paid  a  cent  of 
money  and  I  can  learn  who  pays  it  I  shall  punish  him  severely."  Four  of  them 
walked  away  and  did  not  vote  at  all,  but  one  of  the  men  came  in  and  voted  and 
went  away  about  his  business. 

Q.  (By  Representative  Gardner.)  What  is  the  motive  of  this  class  of  people  to 
become  naturalized? — A.  My  opinion  is  that  some  become  citizens  because  of  a 
personal  desire  to  do  so;  others  because  there  are  industrial  prohibitive  laws  ezist- 
mg  in  the  State  which  prevent  them  from  doing  certain  work;  others  for  the 
purpose  which  I  have  just  described.  Such  men  appear  at  the  polls  with  no 
appreciation  of  the  value  of  citizenship.  I  have,  with  the  assistance  of  Secretary 
of  State  McDonough,  prepared  a  bill  which  was  designed  to  make  it  a  hardship 
for  aliens  to  get  those  benefits  which  are  so  easy  to  secure  now.  We  propose  that 
before  they  can  be  employed  on  any  public  work,  either  State  or  municipal,  they 
will  have  to  produce  tiieir  citizenship  papers,  and  that  the  contractor,  board,  or 
department  hking  them  wiU  have  to  make  a  public  record  of  the  fact  that  they 
.  are  citizens. 
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I  want  to  call  attention  to  a  clause  I  had  incorporated  in  our  child-labor  law. 
I  found  the  board  of  health,  or  the  officer  of  the  hoard  of  health,  in  the  city  of 
Buffalo  interpreting  the  law  of  1896  in  such  a  manner  that  a  child  who  could 
show  that  he  had  attended  school  during  any  period  of  the  school  year  from  the 
time  he  started  to  school  at  6  years  of  up  to  14  years  would  be  granted 
a  work  certificate.  In  the  codification  of  the  law  of  1897,  I  had  the  law 
amended  to  read :  No  certificate  shall  be  granted  unless  it  appears  to  the  satis- 
faction of  such  board,  department,  commissioner,  or  officer  that  the  child  apply- 
ing therefor  has  regularly  attended  at  a  school  in  which  reading,  spelling,  wntmg, 
aritiimetic,  TBingHwi  grammar,  and  geography  are  taught,  or  upon  equivalent 
instruction  by  a  competent  teacher  elsewhere  than  at  a  school,  for  a  period  equal 
to  one.  school  year,  during  the  year  previous  to  his  aniving  at  the  age  of  14 
years,  or  during  the  yeai"  previous  to  appl^ang  for  such  certificate,  and  is  able  to 
read  and  write  simple  sentences  in  the  English  language."  The  last  part  begin- 
ning, '*  during  tlie  year  previous  to  his  arriving  at  the  Skge  of  14  years,"  etc.,  is 
what  I  had  put  into  our  child-labor  law.  Our  application  of  that  law  has  been 
that  if  the  child  is  nearly  of  the  required  age  of  16  yearf>.  and  is  i>reTty  well 
advanced  in  his  native  language,  we  do  not  impose  any  hardship  on  him  about 
going  to  school;  but  if  a  child  has  just  passed  14  years  and  applies  for  a  certifi- 
cate and  can  not  read  and  write  ttie  English  language,  we  insist  that  he  must 
go  back  to  school  and  learn  to  do  so.  I  have  been  told  by  some  of  the  officers  in 
Buffalo  that  it  has  had  the  effect  of  breaking  up  some  of  those  alien  language 
schools  there. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ratchford.)  What  effect  will  that  class  of  people  who  often  come 

here  of  their  own  efforts,  and  refuse  to  as&omilate  with  us  and  to  maintain  the 
standard  of  living  or  the  wages  of  the  American  woi-kinfrmen,  ultimately  have 
upon  our  country?— A.  I  think  much  would  depend  upon  the  numbers,  the  class, 
and  the  so-called  colonizing.  If  they  were  distributed,  were  not  pennitted  to 
settle  down  in  communities  or  colonies,  I  do  not  believe  that  the  detrimental 
effects  would  be  so  great,  but  I  do  believe  if,  as  now,  they  come  in  sufficient  num- 
bers to  build  up  independent  colonies,  that  would  have  a  very  bad  effect  on  wagea, 
hours  of  labor,  and  conditions  of  emplojonent  generally. 

Q.  Do  you  believe  that  the  very  worst  results  are  secured  by  reason  of  those 
people  settling  in  the  large  cities  when  they  come  to  this  countay?— A.  Yes,  sir. 
It  is  apparent  to  any  observing  person  that  they  are.  Let  a  man  pass  through 
East  Broadway  in  New  York  and  shut  his  eyes,  ahd  I  will  guarantee  he  will 
imagine  himself  in  Jerusalem  or  Sicily. 

Q.  If  that  is  true,  what  reason  is  there  for  believing  that  these  people  will,  for 
any  considerable  length  of  time,  segrep^te  themselves  into  communities? — A. 
They  have  no  reason;  only  present  experience  forces  us  to  believe  that  they  will. 
In  Buffalo  the  Polanders  are  all  together  in  a  certain  portion  of  the  city,  and  you 
will  hardly  find  a  Polish  family,  I  think,  outside  of  that  section. 

Q.  How  long  have  they  been  there?— A.  For  a  good  many  years. 

Q.  (By  B^esentative  Gardner.)  How  I<mg  have  these  other  communities 
existea  and  what  good  reason  is  there  for  supposing  that  the  people  will  stay 
together?— A.  Of  course  I  can  not  answer  that,  except  to  express  the  opinion 
that  it  is  due  to  their  national  feeling  for  one  another.  Two  years  ago  the  papers 
published  a  statement,  as  coming  from  the  immigration  bureau  of  the  State  of 
New  York,  that  of  130,000  immigrants  coming  to  this  country  96,000  remained 
in  New  York  City.  Boston,  Connecticut,  and  portions  of  New  York  State  outside 
of  New  York  City.    Very  few  of  them  went  farther  away, 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Fabquhar.)  Did  some  of  them  go  to  the  mmes  of  P^nsylvania? — 
A.  Yes,  sir ;  but  the  great  body  of  that  130,000  people  remained  in  the  State  of 
New  York,  and  principally  in  ihe  city  of  New  York. 

[The  commissiim  took  a  recess  mmk  2*30  o'clock,  at  which  time  the  toeiimxmy 
was  resumed.] 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  Have  you  anything  further  to  say  in  relation  to  child 
labor  ?— A.  Speaking  of  child  lalfor  in  New  York,  I  desire  to  be  understood  as 
referring  to  it  only  as  it  applies  to  manufactories,  bake  shojMS,  and  noines.  These 
are  the  subjects  of  which  I  will  treat.  Last  year,  the  total  number  of  inspections 
and  investigations  of  factories,  mines,  and  bake  shops  amounted  to  37,249.  That 
number  of  establishments  fimiished  employment  to  700,415  persons.  The  number 
of  males  was  490,350,  and  the  number  ot  finales  210,165.  The  total  number  ot 
children  employed,  over  14  and  under  16  years  of  age,  was  13,086,  or  a  fraction 
less  than  2  per  cent,  which  is  a  very  low  figva*e.  The  total  number  of  illiterate 
children  found  in  that  number  was  142.  The  total  number  of  children  found 
employed  under  the  statutory  age— 14  years— was  200.  The  total  number  of  females 
found  employed  under  16  yeais  of  age  was  7,058 ;  the  totalnumb^  of  males  under 
16  years  of  i^6,0S8.  The  total  number  of  ciiildren  found  eapployed  who  were 
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entitled  to  employment  but  did  not  have  a  certificate  on  file  in  the  office  ot  the 

establishment  where  they  worked  was  817,  I  think  that  will  show  you  the  opea:- 
ation  of  the  child-labor  laws  and  the  wholesome  observance  in  our  State. 

Q.  How  many  hours  does  the  law  permit  children  to  be  employed? — A.  The 
factory  laws  of  New  York  provide  for  sixty  hours  a  week,  or  not  more  than 
ten  hours  per  day. 

Q.  Does  the  law  make  any  provision  in  respect  to  onr^rtime?— A.  No  overtime 

for  minors  is  permitted  under  onr  law. 

Q.  If  they  take  advantage  of  an  lioiir  or  two  on  Saturdays,  for  instance,  how 
do  they  manage  to  make  up  that  time':* — A,  There  is  a  privilege  in  the  law  which 
reads:  "  When,  in  order  to  make  a  shorter  workday  on  the  last  day  of  the  we^, 
a  female  under  21  or  a  male  under  18  years  of  age  is  to  be  required  or  permitted 
to  work  in  a  factory  more  than  ten  hours  in  a  day  the  employer  of  such  persons 
shall  notify  the  factory  inspector  in  "\^Titing  of  such  intention,  stating  the  num- 
ber of  hours  of  labor  per  day  which  it  is  proposed  to  require  or  permit,  and  the 
tUne  when  it  is  proposed  to  cease  such  requir^ent  or  permission;  a  sumlar  noti- 
fication shall  be  made  when  sncb  requirement  has  actually  ceaeed."  The 
permission,  of  course,  is  granted. 

Q.  Is  there  in  the  State  of  New  York  a  provision  for  a  general  eight-hour  day 
on  State  work? — A.  Yes,  sir,  on  State  and  municijial  work. 

Q.  1&  there  any  proTisi<m  in  that  law  that  permits  overtime?— A.  Under  agree- 
ment between  mastm*  and  servant;  the  law  does  not  prevent  extra  hours  for 
extra  compensation. 

Q.  Do  the  street  surface  and  elevated  roads  come  under  the  ten-hour  law? — ^A. 
The  codified  labor  laws  of  181)7  provide  that  labor  on  surface  and  elevated  roads 
shall  not  exceed  ten  hours  per  day,  with  one-half  hour  for  dinner,  bat  there  is 
no  penalty  for  its  violation.  It  is  simply  a  statute  without  any  means  to  enforce 
it ,  except  such  as  may  be  brought  about  tlu'on^  the  efforts  of  the  men  th^ooselves 
in  their  organizations. 

J[.  In  the  case  of  steam  railroads,  does  the  arrangement  of  running  so  much 
eage  instead  ot  so  many  hours  obtain  in  the  State  of  New  Tork?---A.  They 
have  both  systems  there  on  the  steam  railroads.  Ten  hours  performed  within 
twelve  consecutive  hours  constitute  a  legal  day's  work.  The  running  under 
mileage  nullifies  that  matter  to  some  extent.  That  is  another  industriallaw that 
is  not  under  the  control  of  the  factory  inspector. 

Q.  Does  the  ten^ionr  law,  witii  sixty  hours  a  week,  apply  to  the  factory  law?— 
A.  The  general  factory  law  does  not  touch  the  hours  of  labw  for  adults;  that  is, 
males  over  18  and  females  over  21  years  of  age. 

Q.  What  are  the  prevailing  hours  of  labor  in  the  factories  in  the  State  of  New 
York?— A.  I  think  sixty  hours  is  the  prevailing  week,  and  frequently  fifty-nine, 
excefpt  in  some  trades  where  the  hours  of  labor  are  less. 

Q.  Are  there  any  legal  limitations  in  respect  to  any  particular  trade;  the  baking 
business,  for  instance? — ^A.  Section  110,  which  is  the  first  section  of  the  bakery 
inspection  law,  says:  No  employee  shall  be  required  or  pennitted  to  work  in  a 
biscuit,  bread,  or  cake  bakery  or  confectionerjr  establishment  more  than  sixty 
hours  in  anjr  one  week  or  more  than  ten  hours  in  any  one  day,  unless  for  the  pur- 
pose of  malang  a  shorter  workday  on  the  last  day  of  the  week,  nor  more  hours  in 
any  one  week  than  will  make  an  average  of  ten  hours  per  day  for  the  number  of 
days  during  such  week  in  which  such  employee  shall  work," 

Q.  Pi-evious  to  the  passage  of  that  law  what  was  the  average  hours  of  work  of 
the  bakers?— A.  I  have  had  my  attention  called  to  cases  where  tiie  men  worked 
twenty-four  hours  without  cessation:  sixteen  and  eighteen  hours  W^6 quite  comr 
mon:  twelve  and  thirteen  hours  was  the  rule. 

Q.  Will  you  state  the  advantages  of  this  inspection  of  bakeries,  the  laws  thB,% 
control  their  sanitary  condition,  the  condition  in  which  you  found  them  before 
the  bakery  law  was  passed,  M!id  their  condition  now? — ^A*  The  bake-shop  inspec- 
tion law  was  passed  in  1895,  so  that  it  has  been  in  operation  only  three  years. 
Prior  to  the  passage  of  this  law  it  was  admitted  on  all  sides  and  by  every  x)erson 
who  had  any  knowledge  whatever  of  the  baking  industry  that  the  abuses  to  which 
the  employees  were  subjected,  the  very  long  hours,  and  the  manner  of  labor  and 
surrounding  conditions  were  little  short  of  barbarous.  Bake  shops  were  little 
better  than  a  mass  of  filth.  There  were,  of  course,  in  this  case  as  in  all  others, 
exceptions  to  the  rule.  Some  people  are  of  cleanly  disposition,  and  they  will  not 
live  in  dirt  anyhow,  but  tlie  abuse  was  so  great  as  tu  call  for  this  remedial  legis- 
lation. The  conduct  of  the  bakery  was  handled  under  very  bad  conditions, 
ifoked  biscuit,  bread,  cake,  etc.,  were  thrown  on  the  floor;  they  were  very  seldom 
put  into  a  proper  receptacle,  and  were  handled  more  like  rocks  in  a  quan'y  than 
a  mattor  that  was  produced  for  human  consumption.  We  found  dosets  in  the 
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bake  shop  as  foul  and  filthy  as  ever  existed  outside.  We  found  the  ventnation 
conditions  to  be  bad  in  the  extreme,  low  ceilings,  shops  where  a  man  ot  ordmary 
height  could  not  stand  upright.  We  found  the  accumulations  of  filth  to  be  very 
great  We  found  bugs  of  every  description.  The  bakers  very  often  were  forced 
under  contract  with  thdr  employers  to  make  the  bake  shops  then-  home,  sleep  m 
them  and  all  that;  and  we  found  beds,  and  those  beds  were  not  kept  as  tliey 
should  be.  There  was  no  care  or  attention  given  to  them  at  all.  This  law  struck 
at  the  eradication  of  all  those  things.  The  sanitary  plumbmg  ^id  all  tiicwe 
arrangements  were  on  a  plane  with  the  others,  and  the  law  was  di  atted  with  tue 
idea  <5  getting  rid  of  the  objectionable  things  complained  of  to  the  legiuature  by 
the  workiagmen,  and  by  many  others  outside  of  the  workmgnien. 

Section  111  of  the  laws  savs:  All  buildiiiirs  (^r  rooms  occupied  as  biscuit,  bread, 
pie.  or  cake  bakeiies  shall  be  drained  and  ulumbed  iu  a  manner  conducive  to  the 
proper  healthful  and  sanitary  condition  thereof,  and  shall  be  constructed  with 
air  shafts,  windows,  or  vratilating  pipes  sufficient  to  insure  ventilation,  and 

fives  the  factorv  inspector  power  to  direct  that  plumbing  and  di-amage.  It  pro- 
ibits  the  use  ()f  a  cellar  for  baking-  purposes,  unless  the  cellar  basement  has, 

Srevious  to  its  use,  been  equipped  m  compliance  with  the  provisions  of  ttie  law. 
ection  112  regulates  the  height  of  the  hake  shop,  and  says  that  no  room  used  for 
the  mMiufacture  of  fiour  or  meal  food  products  shall  be  less  than  8  feet  m  lieight. 
Section  113  provides  that  everv  bake  sho])  sliall  be  provided  with  proper  wash 
rooms  and  water-closets  apart  from  the  bake  room  or  rooms  where  the  niauutac^ture 
of  such  food  product  is  conducted,  and  no  water-closet,  privy,  or  ash  pit  shall  be 
within  or  connected  directly  with  the  bake  room  of  any  bakery,  hotel,  or  public 
restaurant.  Section  112  demands  that  shops  be  cleaned,  whitewashed,  painted  or 
anything  in  that  line  which  the  factory  inspector  may  direct,  and  which  is  calcu- 
lated to  improve  its  sanitary  and  cleanly  condition.  ^ 

Since  that  law  went  mto  effect  it  is  fair  to  say  that  a  very  gi-eat  iniproyemrat 
has  taken  place  in  lOl  the  bake  shops  of  the  State.  We  are  hampered  a  httle  by 
the  term  of  the  law  which  says,  No  cellar  bake  shop  not  now  m  use.  A  Imke 
shop  in  use  when  the  law  went  into  effect  was  practically  exempt  fi'om  the  opei*- 
ations  of  the  heii^ht  clause  until  we  could  find  it  vacated;  after  it  was  vaciited 
we  could  hold  that  the  shop  could  not  be  used  until  the  provisions  of  the  l^w  had 
been  complied  with.  While  the  law  is  clear-cut  m  relation  to  the  hours  of  labor, 
the  courts  of  New  York  hold  that  the  employee  must  himself  testify  before  the 
court  as  to  the  number  of  hours  he  works  before  they  will  hold  the  employer 
liable  for  infractions  or  punish  him.  While  that  construction  is  Proper  and 
legal  the  enforcement  of  that  particular  section  of  the  law  is  hanmered  because, 
as  a  rule,  the  employee  does  not  want  to  testify,  and  is  fearful  of  the  conse- 
quences of  his  coming  into  couii:  and  testifying:  against  his  employer:  but  we 
have  had  a  few  cases  under  that  section  and  have  secured  con^^ctlons  in  every 
case.  The  liours  of  labor  of  bakers  have  been  materially  reduced  in  all  the  bake 
shops  of  the  State.  I  thmk  the  satisfactory  working  of  tbe  bake-shop  law  in 
New  York  is  evinced  by  the  complaints  we  received  last  year,  which  nimibered 
only  9.  The  hours  of  labor  in  bake  shops  can  not  be  successfully  regulated,  m  my 
opinion,  but  in  one  way.  and  that  is  by  a  thorough  and  complete  organization  by 
the  craft  itself  in  cooperation  with  "the  department  and  a  sensible  cooperation 

with  the  employer  himself.  ,  .  ,  ^a.  ax^  cu«a^ 

%Are  the  bakers  as  weU  oi^^anized  as  you  think  ihej  oo^t  to  be  in  Ito  Sla^e 
ewYork?— A.  I  think  not,  ^  ^       .   .  i  , 

Q.  Has  the  shortening  of  hours  of  labor  for  the  bakers  made  material  changes 
in  their  wages?— A.  I  do  not  believe  the  reduction  in  the  hours  of  labor  of  the 
journeymen  bakers  has  in  any  case  interfered  with  iJie  wages  paid  pnor  to  the 
enactmentof  thelaw*  No,  sir;  the  reduced  honre  have  not  caused  a  lednctwrnc^ 

^^^By  Mr.  Ratchfotid.  )  Do  you  recommend  the  organization  of  men  in  trades 
and  their  cooperation  with  your  department  and  the  employers,  to  the  end  that 
the  department  may  become  more  useful  and  strikes  may  be  avoided?—A^  Yes. 

Q.  Have  trades  tiiat  are  thoroughly  organized  contributed  m  agitating  the 
questicm  of  improvement  of  conditions,  shorter  hours,  etc.,  and  aided  m  securing 
flie  passage  of  laws  bv  vour  State  alleviating  the  condition  of  the  tradesmen?— A. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  'thev  liave  very  largely  contributed  to  that  end.  I  do  not 
wish  to  be  understood  as  saying  that  this  law  is  literally  lived  up  to,  beca^  it  is 
not,  but  it  has  aided  to  reduce  the  hours  very  largely.  Further,  during  the  last 
two  years  the  proprietors  and  owners  of  property  in  which  bake  shops  are  situated, 
have  spent  upward  of  >;'200.000  in  improving  their  Imke  simps  under  the  law. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquh  ar.  )  Was  this  remedial  legislation  in  respect  to  bake  shoM 
the  result  of  the  exertions  of  organized  labor,  or  did  it  come  from  the  protest  of 
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the  pnblic  against  the  tiltliiness  of  the  productions  of  these  shops?— A,  This  legis- 
lation was,  without  doubt,  the  result  of  the  agitation  for  such  a  law  created  by 
the  jonm^rmen  bakers  themselves.  They  primarily  called  the  attention  of  the 
public  to  these  abuses,  and  the  public  was.  as  thev  are  in  most  cases,  quick  to 
respond  and  demand  that  such  loi^islation  be  placed  on  the  statute  books. 

^.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  Were  the  journeyqien  bakers  organized  then?— A.  I 
think  faiiiy— as  fully  as  theyare  now. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Fabquhar.)  Were  the  bake  shops  in  as  bad  condition  as  the  sweat 
shops?— A.  Well,  no  and  yes.  The  sanitary  conditions  were  just  as  bad.  The 
reports  of  inspectors  show  that  we  have  in  the  State  of  New  York  about  3.900 
bake  shops.    The  number  of  bakers  employed  in  that  number  of  shops  is  14.812. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  North.)  Male  and  female?— A.  Male  and  female.  The  number  of 
females  is  very  small— 2,030. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Fabqithar.)'  Please  state  when  the  inspection  of  mines  and  quar- 
ries was  added  to  your  duties,  what  the  results  of  your  investigations  have  been, 
and  whether  you  have  applied  any  of  the  remedies  provided  bv  law.— A.  The 
original  mining  law  was  passed  in  New  York  State  in  lb90.   The  mining  inspector 
was  not  appointed  until  1893  under  that  act.   In  1895  the  mining-inspection  de- 
partment was  abolished  as  a  department  and  the  duties  and  powers  of  the  min- 
ing inspector  were  placed  in  tlie  hands  of  the  factory  inspector,  with  power  to 
appoint  a  competent  person  to  act  as  mining  inspector.   No  practical  work  was 
done  by  the  department,  or  was  done  in  the  line  of  mining  inspection  under  that 
act,  imtil  after  the  appointment  of  a  mining  inspector  1^  the  factory  inspector 
November  15,  189o.   When  I  took  charge  of  the  department  the  Ist  day  of  May, 
1890.  I  found  that  the  records  relative  to  mine  inspections  were  very  unsatisfac- 
tory and  very  incomplete.   Up  to  ia95  there  was  really  no  statistical  matter  col- 
lected.  Dnrmg  1895  the  record  shows  there  were  28  men  killed  outright  in  the 
mmeSf  in  a  total  of  about  4,000  people.   The  law  was  revised  in  1897.  ^ere  were 
some  conflicting  provisions  in  the  old  statute,  which  were  eradicated  hy  the 
revision  of  1897.  and  the  revision  of  the  law  made  its  various  provisions  and  sec- 
tions very  concise  and  plain.    Under  the  operations  of  the  revised  law  we  have 
obtamedvery  satisfactory  results.   For  a  period  of  fully  eighteen  months  there 
hare  been  but  two  deaths  from  accidents  in  the  minm    New  York  State,  and  the 
employees  in  the  mines  have  increased  from  4,008  in  1895  to  4,674  in  1898.  We 
foimd  the  condition  of  the  mines  in  1896  to  be  what  I  would  term  very  dangerous, 
especially  in  the  direction  of  the  work.   We  found  those  who  were  in  authority 
as  8ui>ermtendents,  mine  bosses,  etc.,  to  be  very  negligent  in  not  giving  pi*oper 
attention  and  care  to  the  various  parts  of  the  mine,  the  machin^y,  ropes,  Eode 
walls,  and  places  where  rock  would  be  apt  to  fall  and  strike  a  man.    We  found 
these  things  all  very  much  neglected.    We  found  the  manner  of  handling  explo- 
sives to  be  positively  dangerous.   In  one  paiticular  case  we  foimd  200  pounds  of 
dynamite  stored  in  and  about  the  boiler  nouse  where  there  were  some  35  men. 
When  the  inspector  went  in  there  two  of  the  men  were  playing  ball  with  a  dyna- 
mite cartridge,  tossing  it  from  one  to  tlie  other,  seemingly  entirely  unconscious 
of  its  fearful  danger.    These  matters  have  all  been  remedied.    We  do  not  permit 
them  under  our  law  to-day  to  take  into  the  mines  any  more  dynamite  than  is 
required  for  one  shift.   That  would  be  ttam  7  o'clock  until  12  and  from  1  until  6. 
We  cause  the  storing  of  explosives  to  be  removed  from  out  of  the  mines,  and  we 
have  obliged  the  miners  to  secure  a  proper  and  safe  apparatus  to  prepare  the 
dynamite  for  use.    We  have  caused  all  those  things  to  be  done  which,  as  our 
report  shows,  have  minimized  the  danger  of  accidents  in  mines,  and  we  have  cre- 
ated a  condition  of  safety  among  mine  worker  which  has  resulted  in  increased 
employment  in  the  mines.   We  have  taken  the  handling  of  dynamite  and  explo- 
sives out  of  the  hands  of  irresponsible  persons  and  centered  it  in  the  hands  of 
responsible  persons  designated  by  the  superintendent  for  that  purpose,  and  no 
other  persons  are  permitted  to  handle  the  explosives.   We  have  formulated  a  set 
of  special  rules  mider  the  law^.  which  are  bbidkig  alike  on  the  boss  and  xnen^ 
The  rales  were  directed  against  dangers  which  inyestigatiou  diowed  to  be  present. 
I  will  read  the  rules  to  the  commission. 

**E.ule  1.  No  person  shall  ride  on  any  loaded  skip,  car,  cage,  or  bucket,  nor 
walk  up  or  down  slope  or  shaft,  while  any  skip,  car,  cage,  or  bucket  is  above. 

II.  Pit  boss  shall  carefully  eamBine  the  hanging  walls  of  all  dopes,  levels, 
and  workin.c:  chambers  daily. 

III.  Machine  runners  shall  carefully  examine  and  sound  hanging  wall  at  face 
working,  and  remove  all  loose  rock  or  ore  before  proceeding  to  drill."  That  is, 
they  run  their  drill  along  the  face  of  the  mine.  The  mine  may  be  made  into  a 
double  ledge,  and  there  may  be  two  or  three  props  on  the  lower  ledge  lett  so  that 
they  can  work  the  drill  along  that  level,  and  this  provision  is  that  they  will  not 
allow  any  loose  rock  on  ^e  top  to  fall  down  and  strike  a  man  rmmitig  a  machiae. 
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**IV.  No  employee  shall  handle  any  explosives  or  do  any  blasting  except  per- 
son or  persons  designated  for  that  special  purpose  by  the  supeiintendent. 

"  V.  After  blasting,  no  x>erson  except  the  blaster,  or  blasters,  shall  be  allowed 
in  the  i>art  of  the  mine  where  such  blast  has  been  fired  until  blaster  has  made  a 
peracmal  examination  of  the  same  and  pronounced  *  all  safe.' "  That  rule  was  got- 
ten up  for  the  express  pur|3ose  of  preventing  anyone  from  coming  back  to  a  place 
where  a  shot  had  missed  fire  without  taking  proper  precautions.  Perhaps  after 
they  had  gotten  to  their  plac.e  and  begun  worWng,  the  explosicm  would  take  place 
and  kin  several  people.   Thkt  has  happened  very  often. 

Q.  Are  you  referring  to  coei.  and  mm  mines?— A.  No,  sir;  cemsat^  salt,  iron. 
No  coal  nunes  in  our  State. 

'*  VI.  No  iron  or  steel  bars,  imless  tipped  with  6  inches  of  copjper  or  other  soft 
metal,  shall  be  used  for  tamping  dynamite  or  other  high  explosives;  wood  must 
be  used  in  all  cases.'*  The  reason  for  the  use  of  soft  metal  is  obvious  to  any  per- 
son who  knows  anything  about  mining.  Ramming  a  steel-tipped  bar  in  the  drill 
hole  might  result  in  striking  the  side  of  the  hole  and  carrying  the  tire  into  the 
powder,  or  would  cut  the  fuse,  so  that  it  would  bm'n  slowly,  and  an  explosion 
would  take  place  when  not  expected. 

-  VII.  Mine  superintendent,  or  person  dedgnated  by  him,  shall  ezamme  daSy 
all  mining  appliances,  and  see  that  they  are  in  safe  condition. 

VIII.  Whenever  a  shot  misses  fire,  no  person  shall  be  allowed  to  return  to  that 
part  of  the  mine  in  less  than  tlu'ee  hoiu-s,  imless  blaster,  after  personal  examiua- 
non,  shall  pronounce  *  all  safe.' 

"  IX.  No  person  addicted  to  the  use  of  intoxicating  drinks  shall  have  charge  of 
any  explosives,  boiler,  engine,  or  hoists  (Kt  be  allowed  in  any  port  of  the  mine  while 
under  the  influence  of  li(iuor." 

Those  are  the  special  rules  that  are  in  vogue  in  our  State  to-day  relating  to 
mining,  and  there  is  no  question  that  they  have  revolutionized  the  conditicm  of 
work  in  the  mines. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  North.  )  Are  they  generally  observed  by  employersand  employees? — 
A,  Yes, sir;  tothisextent:  If  a  boss  tells  a  man  to  do  a  certain  thing  which  is  forbid- 
den by  the  rules,  the  man  simply  points  to  those  rules  and  tells  him  it  is  imix)8- 
sible:  and  if  the  boss  insists,  and  we  find  it  out,  we  prosecute  him.  Those  rules 
have  the  support  of  the  law.  because  they  are  reasonable  and  are  contained  in  the 
law  itself.  We  found  that  the  man  who  hoisted  material  in  many  cases  had  no 
steam  gauge  to  tell  him  the  number  of  pounds  of  steam  he  was  working  hy. 
Those  are  all  little  matters  of  negligence  on  the  part  of  the  operators  in  not  hav- 
ing those  thin^  provided.  For  instance,  the  steson  gauge  should  stand  before  the 
face  of  a  hoisting  engineer.  This  is  just  as  necessary  as  it  is  to  have  a  steam  gauge 
on  the  boiler.  We  found  these  things  not  enforced  nor  observed;  but  we  forced 
them  to  put  them  on,  so  that  at  any  time  the  hoisting  engineer  could  tell  the  num- 
ber of  pounds  he  was  working  under.  We  found  in  the  beginning  a  system  of 
paying  which  was  not  in  accordance  wi^  the  law.  We  found  a  system  of  con- 
tract working  which  was  injurious  from  a  financial  standpoint  to  the  working- 
man.  The  company  was  solvent  enough,  but  they  let  their  work  out  by  contract 
to  a  jobber.  The  contractor  or  jobber,  as  a  rule,  was  not  financially  responsible. 
He  would  get  the  men;  they  would  work  for  him,  and  if  he  was  able  to  nay  them 
and  had  a  profit  he  stood  by  his  word.  If  he  lost,  he  generally  lackea  up  and 
dug  out,  and  the  men  had  to  whistle  for  their  wages.  That  was  a  condition  that 
was  quite  prevalent  in  the  mining  localities  in  New  York  State.  That  has  been 
entirely  obliterated  by  the  operation  of  the  weekly-payment  law.  You  will  find 
that  the  weekly-payment  law  holds  the  original  employer  responsible  for  liie 
wages  as  well  as  the  coniaractor,  and,  in  consequence  of  that  fact,  those  abuses  I 
speak  of  that  were  so  prevalent  in.  Ihe  mining  localities  have  been  obliterated, 
with  hardly  any  exception. 

Q.  Do  you  fijid  any  opposition  to  this  law? — ^A.  When  I  took  charge  of  the  work 
there  was  opposition  to  it.  I  wiU  say  frankly  that  ^  mining  operators  wwe 
fearful  of  its  consequences,  but  we  went  on  and  made  a  faithful,  honest  effort  to 
apply  the  law.  and  we  did  it.  We  condemned  mines;  we  took  the  men  out  of 
them,  and  would  not  allow  them  to  work  in  them.  We  made  them  change  their 
system  of  mining  from  unsafe  to  a  safe  system;  changed  them  so  that  to-day  there 
i&  no  complamt.  I  think  it  is  fair  to  say  tba,t  if  any  person  were  to  ask  for  the 
repeal  of  those  laws,  the  operators  would  be  first  to  protest  against  it.  And  all 
this  has  l>een  done  withoiit  a  case  of  prosecution  in  any  instance.  Last  year  a 
cement  company,  which  is  one  of  the  largest  mining  institutions  in  the  State,  went 
through  the  year  without  an  accident  for  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  that  mine, 
and  the  general  superintendent  attributed  it  to  the  operation  of  tiie  law.  When 
we  first  mspected  those  same  mines  they  refused  to  admit  an  inspector,  and  I  was 
obliged  toaendasecond  inspector— that  is,a  practical  aainer--^  assist  in  the  work 
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of  inspection.  On  that  inspection  we  condemned  six  of  their  mines  and  took  the 
men  out  of  them,  and  three  of  the  mines  fell  in  within  two  months  after  their  con- 
d^nnation.  To-day  they  are  worMng  in  safety;  toe  old  min^  who  had  left  the 

mines  are  all  back  in  them.  . 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ratchford.)  What  is  the  condition  of  the  miners  ot  your  btate  as 
compared  with  men  employed  in  factories?— A.  I  can  only  speak  as  to  the  rate  of 
wages.  There  are  no  children  anployed  in  the  mines  of  New  York— not  one.  It 
is  a  character  of  work  a  child  could  not  take  hold  of  anyhow.  The  engineers, 
drillers  machine  runners,  etc.,  are  the  best-paid  class  of  labor.  The  assistant  to 
the  machine  runner  gets  §2  and  the  machine  runner  $2.50  a  day,  and  the  engineers 
get  a  like  rate,  or  perhaps  a  little  more.  In  the  cement  mines  the  mimmnm  rate^ 
§1.50,  and  it  nms  from  that  to  what  yon  might  term,  perhaps,  the  edkOled  eUBB  ci 

workers  at  $2.50  per  day.  *  ^  -  ^  ^ 

Q  Is  that  for  the  picked  miners?— A.  For  the  picked  miners  !^l.*5.is3.  and  .S2.o0. 
Q.  What  is  the  sanitary  condition  of  the  mines?— A.  Om-  reports  show  them  to 
be  very  good.  The  salt  mines  are  the  deepest  mines  we  have.  One  mme  has  a 
depth  from  the  surface  to  the  bottom  of  1,550  feet;  they  have  but  one  shaft,  but 
they  have  a  system  of  ventUaticm  that  is  very  perfect.  They  have  a  mine  area  of 
perhaps  28  acres,  and  down  in  the  recesses  of  that  mine  they  use  candlelight,  so 
you  can  see  the  condition  is  not  bad.   Our  iron-mining  business  up  to  this  year 

has  been  very  poor.  ^      ,         ^         ^  -..t.^  ^ 

Are  smkes  more  frequent  among  the  miners  of  New  York  State  than  among 
other  classes  of  labor?— A.  I  have  no  knowledge  of  (.-onditions  pnor  to  my  taking 
charge  of  the  department,  but  since  putting  this  law  into  operation,  as  I  have 
already  described,  there  has  not  been  a  strike  in  a  mine  in  New  York  State. 
Q.  Have  they  a  sliding  scale  to  adjust  wage  differences?— A.  They  have  no 

slimng  scale  that  I  am  aware  of.  .    „   *  rm.  ^  •     t  ,i 

QrteaiKrioea^peed<mbetween&eminOTBandop«^^  That  isaa  I  under- 
stand it.  ,  ,     ^    .      .  1         n  1 

Q.  Are  thev  organized?— A.  Not  thoroughly,  but  tairly  well  organized. 
Q.  (By  Mr!  Farquhar.)  Is  nearly  all  me  labor  employed  m  the  ir^  minfiB  or 
iJie  ChampMn  district  American  labor?— A.  To  some  extent,  but  not  foUy. 
Q.  Is  50  per  cent  of  it  American  labor?— A.  I  do  not  think  so. 
Q.  What  nationalities  predominate  among  the  foreign  niiners  there?— A.  ihey 

are  Italians  and  Polanders.  .     ^     xi_  i  a;  tx^a^^ 

Q.  Are  they  for  the  coarser  labor?— A,  Yes,  sir;  for  the  coarser  labor.  Under 
the  operations  of  the  mining  law  we  also  cause  the  dismissal  of  incompetent  super- 
intendents. When  we  represented  the  conditions  under  which  they  were  work- 
inff  their  mines,  the  operator  of  the  Lawrenceville  cement  mine  said:  "  We  do  not 
^nt  any  such  condition  in  our  mines."  He  called  m  the  superintendent  respon- 
sible for  the  mine  work  and  asked  him  in  the  p(resence  of  the  inspectors  if  these 
conditions  were  tnie,  and  he  had  to  acbawt  that  they  were,  and 

on  the  spot.  .    ^  .      .       ^  ^ 

Q  (By  Mr.  Ratchford.)  Do  the  laws  of  your  State  determine  whether  or  not 
superintendents,  mine  foremen,  and  so  on,  shall  have  ceitificates  of  competency?— 
.A  N^o  sir 

Is  their  competency  determined  largely  by  the  owners  of  the  works?— A.  By 
the  owners  of  the  mines.  There  was  a  provision  in  the  law  prior  to  1S9,  requir- 
ing certificates  of  competency,  but  it  was  wiped  out  for  the  reason  that  it  took 
the  risk  for  accident  off  the  employer.  * ,   ^      ,         *  xi.    oi.  i.  * 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  In  the  operation  of  the  factory  laws  of  the  State  of 
New  York  during  the  last  year  or  two,  how  many  prosecutions  have  you  entered 
for  infraction  of  the  law?— A.  So  far  as  the  manufacturers  are  concerned  we 
have  had  none.  Of  bake-shop  prosecutions  I  have  had  16,  and  1  (making  17)  tor  a 
sweating  contractor  who  hired  children  under  age;  so  that  last  year  (1898) we  had 
17  prosecutions,  secured  12  convictions,  5  appeals,  and  collected  about  $185  m  fines. 

Q  Is  it  yonr  opinion  that  the  factory  laws  of  the  State  of  New  York  are  as  near 

ESect  as  can  be  reached  bv  legislation  and  regulation?— A.  The  present  laws  are 
irlv  perfect  DurinK  IHOH  we  inspected  28.920  factories,  aside  from  mines  and 
bake  shops.  Of  that  number,  18,639  received  orders  of  some  kind  ^»  conformity 
with  the  law;  10.281  received  no  order  of  any  kind  on  mspection.  Of  the  IH.R^y 
we  received  a  full  compliance  with  our  orders  from  18.403,  leaving  236  only  which 
had  not  complied  when  this  report  was  closed.  Since  the  report  was  closed  w© 
have  received  many  compliances  from  these  236  places. 

O.  In  the  pending  legislation  before  the  present  legislature,  are  there  My 
amendments  to  the  hiws  regulating  the  factory  and  insp^tion  systems  of  the 
State?— A.  There  are  some  bms  before  the  legislature  amendmg  the  factory  law, 
but  not  in  a  material  way.  excepting  the  sweating  law.  ^  -  ^ 

(By  Mx.  NoaXH,)   Are  the  laws  as  they  now  exist  generally  satisfactory  to 
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the  operative  class?— A.  I  probably  could  answer  that  question  best  by  showing  liie 
nnmb^  of  complaints  which  have  been  sent  to  the  d^>artment  by  the  employees 
th^nselves.  During  the  year  1898  we  received  from  all  sources  in  relation  to  aU 
sections  of  the  law  placed  under  the  department— bake  ^^h(>ps.  sweat  shops,  and 
manufactories  and  mines— 589  complaints.  That  was  a  reduction  over  the  year 
before  of  nearly  1,000  complaints.  Of  that  number,  548  related  to  mines,  sweat- 
shop work,  and  manufactories,  and  41  to  bakeries.  Of  the  589  complaints,  272 
only  were  sustained  upon  investigation:  so  that,  broadly,  we  received  from  a  total 
employment  of  over  700,000  people  in  the  State  only  272  valid  complaints  as  to 

violations  of  the  law. 

Q.  Can  you  give  the  conumsraon  any  information  as  to  the  spread  of  the  system 
of  factory  inspection  to  other  States?— A.  I  can  only  speak  of  that  as  treated  in 
the  International  Convention  of  Factor}-  Inspectors.  In  that  body  it  is  the  unani- 
mous desire  to  secure  like  laws  in  every  State  where  it  is  possible  to  have  them 
instituted. 

Q.  How  many  States  in  the  Union  have  a  syst^  ct  factory  inspection  along 
the  same  general  lines  that  are  in  New  York,  Massachusetts,  and  Pennsylvania?— 

A.  My  thought  is.  witlKnit  looking  it  up,  fourteen. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ratchford.)  Are  tliey  as  complete  in  the  other  States  as  they  are 
in  New  York?— A.  I  do  not  know  as  to  that.  I  think  that  the  effort  of  the  vari- 
ous departmrats  is  to  bring  about  uniform  laws  in  all  the  States.  They  are  not 
uniform  to-day  on  manv  important  subjects.  They  are  not  uniform  on  child 
labor,  hours  of  labor,  and  in  very  many  respects:  and  the  idea  of  the  international 
convention  and  the  ol>ject  of  its  existence  and  the  holding  of  its  sessions  is  to  agi- 
tate for  the  enactment  of  such  laws  in  States  not  having  them  and  the  unification 
of  those  already  in  operation.  At  our  last  convention,  held  hi  Boston  it  was  there 
very  readily  ajpreed  that  after  the  next  convention,  which  will  be  held  in  3Ion- 
treal,  the  conventions  of  the  association  shall  be  taken  South.  That  was  done 
with  a  desire  on  the  ]>art  of  the  inspectors  from  the  States  and  the  Provinces  to 
treat  fairly  the  manufacturers  in  the  State  where  those  restrictive  laws  exist  and 
to  try  and  do  evearjrthing  in  their  power  to  have  like  laws  passed  in  States  whoee 
product  comes  into  the  market  in  competition  with  theirs. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  North.)  Can  von  tell  us  about  the  state  of  factory  leKi^^lation  in 
the  Provinces?—-^,  While  I  know  something  about  it,  I  do  not  know  enough  to 
say  anything  about  it  officially  before  the  commission. 

Q.  Are  their  laws,  as  a  rule,  as  far  advanced  as  those  of  New  York  State?— A. 
I  think  thoroughly  so;  in  some  respects,  I  think  perhaps  a  little  better,  but  of 
course  the  same  legal  conditions  do  not  exist  there  that  exist  in  the  States. 

Q.  They  do  not  have  the  same  legal  obstacles?— A.  No,  sii*.  In  my  forthcoming 
report  there  are  three  recommendations  coming  from  the  national  convention 
that  I  make  special  mention  of.  One  is  for  the  extension  of  the  factory  inspec- 
tion department:  another  is  for  uniformity  of  factory  laws:  and  a  third  is  for 
restricted  immigration.  Those  are  the  three  points  on  which  the  delegates  to  the 
international  convention  agreed,  no  one  dissenting. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  F arqtthar,  )  Is  the  law  in  New  York  requiring  large  stores  to  have 
stools  for  the  convenience  of  saleswomen  enforced?— A.  The  mercantile  law  in 
the  State  of  New  York  deals  with  that  question  and  is  entirely  in  the  hands  of  the 
boards  of  health  in  the  various  cities  to  enforce.  There  is  in  that  law  a  pro- 
vision for  seats  for  the  employees  in  such  stores,  but  I  believe  outside  of  the  city 
of  Buffalo  there  is  not  much  of  an  efltort  being  made  to  enforce  it.  I  understand 
that  tJie  Buffalo  health  department  has  inspectors,  and  in  New  York  they  had 
15  inspectors,  but  dismissed  them  alU  I  know  that  the  law  is  practically  a  dead 
letter. 


Washinoton.  D.  C,  March  9^  1899. 

TESTIMONY  OF  MR.  JAMES  CAMPBELL, 

Ctmf  Factory  Inspector  of  the  State  of  Penusylvaiaa  a^id  ex-presidmt 

Workers  of  America. 

The  commisdon  met  at  10  a.  m.,  March  9, 1899.  Vice-Chairnian  Phillips  pre- 
sided and  introduced  the  witness,  Mr.  James  Campbell,  chief  factory  inspector  of 
the  State  of  Pennsylvania.  The  syllabus  on  the  conditions  of  labor  and  cai)ital 
employed  in  manufactures  and  general  business  was  followed  in  the  examination. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  North.)  How  long  have  you  been  chief  factory  inspector?— A. 
Four  years  February  8, 1899, 
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Q.  Who  was  your  predecessor?— A.  Robert  Watclihorn. 

Q.  How  long  has  the  position  of  factory  inspector  existed?— A.  The  law  was 
enacted  in  1889. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Smyth.)  Referring  to  question  No.  1,  have  you  any  information  to 

give  on  that  subjectV— A.  Among  the  window-glass  workers  of  the  United  States, 
before  they  were  thoroughly  organized,  wages  in  the  different  factories  and  in 
different  sections  were  paid  as  the  employers  saw  fit.  In  1878  the  workers  them- 
selves came  together  and  formed  a  national  orgauizatiou,  knows  as  Local  Assem- 
bly 300,  Knights  of  Labor.  After  they  organized  they  established  a  uniform  rate 
of  wages  throughout  the  United  States.  A  firm  in  Kent,  Ohio,  objected  to  the 
list  and  imported  labor  under  contract.  A  firm  in  Zanesville.  Ohio,  imported 
another  set  of  men— brought  a  complete  set  of  men  into  the  work.  A  firm  in 
Illinois  did  the  same  thing.  The  organization,  through  their  attorney,  E.  E, 
Cotton,  employed  one  of  the  best  attorneys  in  the  couutoy— Benjamin  P.  Butler, 
of  Massachusetts— and  they  drew  up  the  first  contract-labor  bul  that  was  pre- 
sented  to  Congress,  and  through  that  the  contract-labor  law  was  enacted. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  North.)  In  what  year  was  that?— A.  I  can  not  recall  the  year;  I 
think  it  was  1888.  The  bill  was  presented  through  the  general  assembly  of  the 
K.  of  L-  in  Cincinnati.  I  will  not  be  positive  as  to  Mte,  but  it  was  along  in 
those  years.  Tlie  organization  got  hold  of  a  copy  of  the  proceedings  of  the  manu- 
facturers' organization  held  either  in  New  York  or  Atlantic  Citv.  I  do  not  remem- 
ber the  place  now.  They  had  agi-eed  in  their  organization  to  pay  830  a  head  for 
every  glass  worker  imported  into  this  country,  and  inasmuch  as  tliey  were  import- 
mg  them,  we  started  m  to  head  them  off,  and  through  the  law  enacted  by  Coa- 
gress  we  did  so.  Before  the  workers  were  thoroughly  organized  there  were  many 
places  in  which  the  men  got  very  little  money.  They  were  paid  mostly  in  store 
goods.  In  some  places  it  was  an  exception  to  the  rule  when  they  got  money. 
Wages  were  different  in  different  localities,  and  the  result  of  the  organization  was 
yiat  the  mannfactm-ers  and  workmen  came  together  and  made  a  yearly  contract 
for  wages,  and  that  contract  has  always  been  lived  up  to  on  the  part  of  the  manu- 
facturers to  the  letter,  and  it  has  been  lived  up  to  h\  the  workmen.  Prior  to  the 
workmen  being  organized  there  woidd  be  strikes  during  the  year.  The  method 
of  nmning  the  window-glass  business  is  to  start  on  the  1st  of  September  and  run 
up  to  the  1st  of  July— ten  months.  When  business  would  revive  a  little  the 
ttie  men  would  go  on  a  strike.  They  would  have  frequent  trouble.  Business 
would  become  depressed  and  the  manufacturers  would  stop  the  works.  But  after 
tiie  organization  was  thoroughly  established,  and  a  uniform  rate  of  wages  main- 
tained throughout  the  United  States,  there  was  veiy  little  trouble.  When  the 
organization  first  started,  the  initiation  fee  was  $1.50.  The  dues  were  $4.30  pw 
year.  The  initiation  fee.  when  I  left  the  organization  as  president,in  1889  or  1890, 
had  been  run  up  to  about  S3.  The  workmen  paid  an  assessment  of  1  per  cent  on 
their  earnings  and  established  a  large  fund,  and  they  had  absolute  control  of  every 
factory  in  the  United  States.  There  was  not  a  nonunion  window-glass  factory  in 
the  United  States  and  they  practically  had  control  of  the  business;  and  the  manu- 
facturers, so  far  as  I  know,  and  I  was  president  of  the  G^gsamatiou  for  0¥W  tluree 
years,  were  satisfied  with  the  organization. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  What  became  of  the  contract  laborers  that  had  been 
brought  into  these  factories?— A.  We  absorbed  them  into  the  tuuqii. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  North.)  Was  everybody  employed  in  every  window«glas8  factory 
in  the  country  a  union  man  at  the  time?— A.  Yes.  No  one  was  i^owed  to  work 
steadily  unless  he  became  a  member  of  the  organization,  and  it  had  complete 
control  of  the  Irode. 

(By  Mr.  PEtiLiiiPS.)  lEfove  they  complete  control  to-day?— A.  They  have, 

to-day. 

Q.  ( By  Mr.  Farquhar.  )  When  you  say  complete  control,  do  you  mean  in  respect 
to  your  scale  of  wages?— A.  I  mean  absohite  control  of  the  trade  in  so  far  as  reg- 
ulating the  hours  and  trade  matters.  They  worked  forty  hours  a  week  in  the 
blowing  department.  In  the  other  trades  the  work  was  of  a  oiffOTent  character,  but 
in  the  blowing  department  it  was  forty  hours  a  week. 

Q.  Is  there  any  particular  trade  reasons  why  these  hours  were  so  much  less?-^ 
A.  They  could  produce  enough  in  that  time  to  be  a  fair  week  s  work. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  North.)  Isitexceptionally  hard  and  trying  work?— A.  Yes.  When 
I  say  that  we  had  absolute  control,  I  mean  in  respect  to  the  employment  of  mem- 
bers of  the  organization,  regulating  apprentices,  and  trade  matters.  The  manu- 
facturers and  our  committee  would  meet  and  draw  up  scales  and  go  over  it,  and 
it  was  agreed  to.  Of  com-se,  there  were  certain  laws  and  rules  and  trade  regula- 
tions that  we  had  adopted  that  we  would  not  allow  them  to  interfere  with. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  Was  the  general  submisrion  on  hoars  and  the  wage 
0cale?*-A»  We  would  give  and  take,  andnotiBsistocieverytluiig  CfniiiQgoarway* 
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Q.  Have  you  in  the  organization  what  the  old  unionists  in  this  country  called 

the  customs  of  the  craft? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Were  these  the  principal  contentions  you  thought  ought  not  to  be  submitted 
to  the  manuf  actiners?— A.  Yes;  what  we  called  the  trade  matter  was  this:  I  was 
a  blower  and  I  considered  that  as  my  capital,  and  the  employe  had  no  r^fat  to 
tell  me  whom  I  should  teach. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ifo&XH.)  Have  you  the  apprenticeship  system  in  the  glass  trade? — 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  is  the  proportion  of  apprentices?— A.  The  rules  were  from  10  to  20  per 
cent;  that  would  be'for  tiiose  outside  of  the  (nrganiKtion.  Every  memb^  had 

the  right  to  teach  his  own  son. 

Q.  Did  you  have  tlie  indenture  system? — A.  Only  in  the  organization.  The 
apprentice  w^as  apprenticed  to  the  member  and  was  his  apprentice. 

Q.  Did  you  pay  mm  more  or  less  according  to  the  arrangmient  you  made  with 
him? — ^A.  As  a  rule  they  did  not  get  much,  but  as  soon  as  they  were  competent  to 
fill  a  journeyman's  place  they  went  to  work.  Tliey  were  generally  indentured  for 
three  years,  but  if  tlie  trade  was  of  sucli  a  nature  that  the  boy  or  apprentice  was 
taught  in  two  years,  or  sooner,  and  the  trade  needed  him,  the  master  workman 
would  release  the  apprentioe  and  he  would  go  to  work  and  receive  journeyimm's 
wages.   No  one  was  allowed  to  make  a  profit  off  of  an  appreE^ice. 

Q.  Does  that  plan  probably  still  exist? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Is  it  but  little  ditferent  from  the  apprenticeship  system  as  it  e^dets  in  any 
other  industry? — A.  So  far  as  I  know. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Fabquhar.)  Did  yon  ever  have  any  trouble  with  the  employers  in 
respect  to  the  selection  of  apprentices? — ^A.  When  the  organization  started  to 
regulate  the  apprenticeship  system  they  objected  some,  but  they  submitted, 
because  we  had  the  power  in  our  hands  throiigh  the  organization. 

Q.  Is  there  anyexclusion,on  the  part  of  the  union,  of  the  sons  and  relations  of 
employers?— A.  That  is  not  lame.  I  can  recall  a  case  at  this  time  of  one  of  the 
largest  glass  manufacturers  in  the  country.  His  son  learned  tiie  trade  and  is  now 
working,  and  is  a  member  of  the  organization. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  North.)  You  have  no  unskilled  labor  in  your  tiade?— A.  All 
skilled  labor. 

Q.  Do  you  care  to  say  anything  in  reference  to  strikes  in  that  industry?— A. 

B^ore  the  glass  workers  were  organized  we  came  together  as  woiidngmen  fre- 
quently do  and  decided  to  strike:  we  always  got  the  worst  of  it.  and  in  the  end 
submitted  to  the  manufacturers'  tenns,  unless  business  would  be  of  such  a  nature 
that  the  profits  would  induce  them  to  give  what  the  men  were  asking  for.  I 
knew  of  Imt  one  instance  in  85  or  40  years  when  Hbe  manufacturers  awed  for  a 
reduction  of  wages  and  fuled  to  get  it.  After  the  organization  was  formed  they 
were  not  able  to  reduce  wages  unless  the  workmen  were  willing  to  accept  it. 
There  were  three  districts — the  western  district,  the  eastern  district,  and  the 
northern  district.  The  western  district  was  composed  of  factories  west  of  the 
Alle^bray  monntcdns,  the  eastern  district  took  in  New  Jersey,  and  the  northern 
district  took  in  the  northern  part  of  Pennsylvania  and  New  York  State.  We 
allow^ed  a  difference  of  10  per  cent  to  the  eastern  and  northern  districts  on 
account  of  their  being  close  to  the  seaboard,  where  they  came  in  direct  comi>eti- 
tion  with  foreign  importation.  In  1883  or  1888  we  had  a  strike  in  the  eastern  dis- 
trict and  won,  out  we  spent  a  good  deal  of  money.  The  members  working  were 
assessed  from  5  to  15  per  cent  to  keep  those  on  strike.  Tlien  in  the  next  year  the 
western  manufacturers  tried  to  reduce  wages  and  another  strike  followed  and 
the  workmen  won  again. 

Q.  In  all  districts? — ^A.  They  did  not  make  a  universal  denumd  in  every  district. 
It  would  be  one  district  and  then  another.  The  oi^nization  had  funds  and  the 
men  who  were  worldng  would  contribute  to  support  those  on  strike,  and  by  that 
means  we  won  out;  in  fact,  up  to  the  time  I  left  the  organization,  and  since,  it 
has  never  met  one  real  defeat.  In  .1882  the  tariff  commission  recommended  a 
reduction  of  the  tariff,  and  on  that  reccmmiendation  or  on  tiiat  reduction  the 
business  became  depressed,  and  the  organization  accepted  a  10  per  cent  reduction 
in  wages.  As  a  rule,  the  mannfactarers  treat  the  workmen  v^ well  and  the 
organization  reciprocates. 

Q.  Did  they  try  to  supply  youi-  places?— A.  They  could  not.  Tbeate  was  nobody 
else  to  supply  them. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  Is  it  a  fact  that  your  scale  of  wages  and  aixangements 
with  the  x>roprietors  are  conditioned  considerably  by  national  tariff  legislatioii? — 
A.  When  there  is  tariff  agitation  there  has  always  been  a  clause  inserted  in  the 
scale  that  in  case  of  a  reduction  of  the  taiiff  there  will  be  a  rearrangement  of 
the  wages. 
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Q.  Is  that  agreed  to  by  both  parMes?— A.  That  has  always  been  the  case  when 
there  is  any  agitation  ^n  the  tariff  subject.  If  there  is  an  advance  the  vrcrkmrn 

get  an  advance. 

Q,  What  are  the  relations  between  the  employers  now  and  the  emplo;^ees  in 
yonr  whole  industry? — A.  I  have  not  been  in  close  touch  with  the  organization 
lately.   There  have  been  some  internal  dissensions  in  the  organization,  and  there 

has  been  a  split  from  the  present  organization.  Instead  of  one  organization 
there  are  now  three,  and  there  appears  to  be  some  dissatisfaction  among  them. 
I  do  not  know  whether  they  are  all  mixed  in  it  or  not,  but  there  is  dissatisfaction. 
It  does  not  affect  wages  at  present,  but  sooner  or  later  it  wiH.  It  is  very  unfor- 
tunate. 

Q.  ( By  Mr.  Phillips.)  Would  the  proprietors  dispense  ^vith  yonr  organization 
or  organizatitms  if  they  could? — A.  My  judgment  is  that  if  it  were  left  to  the 
nianufactiu'ers  to-day,  unless  they  have  changed  since  I  knew  about  them,  they 
would  vote  to  continue  it  because  of  the  fact  that  prior  to  the  organization  wages 
were  so  different.  One  place  would  pay  one  scale  and  another  place  another  one. 
Now  that  they  have  an  even  scale,  every  mtmnfacturer  t^iows  what  his  ni^ghbor 
pays,  and  they  prefer  to  have  it  that  way. 

6.  (By  Mr.* North.)  Does  it  make  competition  easier?— A.  That  is  it. 

Q.  Do  you  care  to  say  anything  about  the  experience  of  yonr  organization  with 
arbitration? — A.  We  never  had  any  arbitration. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  Have  you  the  picketing  in  your  organization?— A. 
He  has  to  employ  the  members  of  the  organization  or  he  can  not  run. 

Q.  The  picket  does  not  exist  at  all,  thenV — A.  No. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  North.)  Have  you  a  weekly  payment  law  in  your  State?— A.  Prior 
to  the  organization  some  men  were  paid  a  certain  amount  a  week,  a  small  amount, 

and  at  the  end  of  the  year  they  were  paid  off  in  full.  In  some  places  very  little 
money  was  paid:  in  many  places  stores  were  run  in  connection  with  the  works. 
In  the  agi'eement  wath  the  manufacturers  the^  pay  so  much  a  week,  according  to 
the  wages  earued  by  the  workmra  of  the  different  trades,  and  ev^y  four  weeks 
they  are  all  paid  in  full*  Of  course,  that  is  regulated  by  the  trade  and  33^  hy 
law.   We  have  a  semimonthly  pay  law  in  the  State  ot  Pennsylvania. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  Does  the  State  law  demand  that  the  payment  shall  be 
in  cash? — ^A.  Yes;  the  semimonthly  pay  law  of  Pennsylvania  requires,  first,  that 
the  workmen  must  make  demand  for  their  pay  semimonlhly.  Then  if  it  is 
refused  it  becomes  the  duty  of  the  factory  inspector  to  prosecute  the  one  who 
violates  it.  There  are  mcore  firms  in  the  State  of  Pennsylvania  that  pay  weekly 
than  pay  semimonthly. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  North.)  Are  store  orders  prohibited  by  law? — A.  Company  stores  are 
prohibited,  but  they  are  still  running  under  a  different  iqrstem.  They  are  run 
now  under  the  names  of  union  supply  com];>anies.  It  is  a  pretty  hard  matter  to 
make  a  law  that  somebody  can  not  get  around. 

Q.  Who  owms  them? — A.  The  law  in  Pennsylvania  prohibits  any  man  who  is 
in  a  company  or  coi-poration  from  owning  or  having  any  stock  in  a  store  where 
like  men  that  work  for  the  corporation  trade,  but  their  sons  and  their  nephews 
and  different  people  will  organuse  a  ocaoapany  and  get  a  charter  as  a  union  snpply 
company,  and  they  start  up. 

Q.  Do  they  force  their  men  to  contribute? — ^A.  They  do  not  say  to  a  man  that 
he  must  buy  there,  but  the  man  who  does  not  buy  much  does  not  stay  long;  work 
becomes  scarce. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ratchford.)  Is  the  store  law  of  Pennsylvania,  so  called,  really 
operative  in  that  State  at  the  present  time? — A.  My  judgment  is  that  it  is  not. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  North.)  Do  you  mean  that  it  is  indirectly  violated? — ^A.  That  is 
what  I  mean.  Last  year  we  put  questions  in  the  inspection  boolis  of  the  deputies 
to  ask  each  firm,  when  they  made  the  inspection,  relative  to  the  way  they  paid 
their  men.  in  cash,  and  whether  weekly  or  monthly. 

Q.  Or  in  store  orders? — A.  Or  orders.  There  were  ([uite  a  number  of  firms  that 
refused  to  answer  the  questions  tor  some  reason.  We  could  not  compel  them, 
because  it  was  an  innovation  on  our  part.  We  wanted  to  get  at  this  particular 
inspection.  The  results  of  our  inspection  in  the  factories  replying  showed  958 
establishments  that  paid  monthly,  1,946  that  paid  semimonthly,  5,902  that  paid 
weekly.  In  the  sweat  shops  11  paid  monthly,  28  semimonthly,  and  1.183  weekly. 
In  the  bake  shops  there  were  38  paid  monthly,  18  semimonthly,  and  1,967  paid 
weekly. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ratchford.)  Do  yon  know  of  any  class  of  labor  in  your  State 
offering  its  ser\aces  at  a  less  rate  per  day  or  per  ton  in  consideration  of  cash  pay- 
ments?—A.  I  do  not  personally  know  anything  of  the  kind.  I  know  that  has  been 
stated,  but  whether  it  is  trae  1  do  not  know. 
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(By  iSIr .  NORTH. )  What  class  of  people  trade  at  these  union  supply  stores?— A, 
PiTOcipally  miners.  No  class  of  men  in  the  world  is  imposed  upon  as  greatly  as 
are  the  miners  of  tliis  country.  ^ 

SHow  are  they  imposed  upon?— A.  A  large  corporation  wul  open  a  mme 
will  own  all  of  the  groond  and  everything  surrounding  it-  No  outsider  can 
go  there.  They  own  all  the  houses,  everything  practically,  and  their  friends  or 
relations,  or  somebodv  connected  with  them,  will  start  a  store.  The  investigation 
made  by  the  factory  department,  ordered  by  Mr.  Watchom,whom  I  succeeded, 
showed  that  the  union  supply,  or  what  are  known  as  company  stores,  charge  from 
25  to  40  per  cent  more  for  vie  same  articles  than  independent  stores  do  in  Hie  same 

district.  ,    ,  , 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhab.)  Is  the  fact  that  tiiese  are  book  accounts  another  das- 
advantage?— A.  Yes.  ,   .        ^  .11.  XL 

Q,  Are  the  ignorant  totally  unable  to  know  what  the  charges  are  and  how  they 
are  made?— A.  That  is  conwct.  They  go  to  the  store  bidA  buy  the  goods.  The 
companv  will  cash  the  account  of  the  miner.  ^    ^     .  k 

Q.  (By  Mr.  North.)  Is  there  any  way  of  reaching  this  practice  by  law.-— A. 
I  do  n(jt'know  about  that.  They  have  tried  a  number  of  laws.  In  1897  the  legis- 
lature passed  a  law  taxing  stores  of  that  kind,  I  think,  either  at  10  or  20  per  cent 
on  th^  receipts,and  Ooveimor  Kisthigs  vetoed  it  on  the  gfoand  that  it  was 
unconstitutional.  ,  _ 

Q.  (Bv  Mr.  Farquhar.)  If  they  had  taxed  their  receipts  10  per  cent  would  it 
have  l)een  taken  out  of  the  employee?— A.  The  governor  said  that.  He  said,  in 
his  judgment,  first,  it  was  unctmstitutional,  and,  second, it  would  rohthe  minar. 

That  was  the  position  he  took. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  Have  you  in  mind  any  law  that  would  meet  that  ques- 
tion?—A.  It  is  a  very  hard  niattf^r  to  enact  any  law  that  somebody  will  not  get 
around  in  some  way."  The  best  lawyers  of  Pennsylvania,  or  those  who  are  said 
to  be  the  best  lawyers,  drew  up  this  bill,  and  Ihey  claimed  it  would  ranedy  the 
evil-  My  hcmest  opinion  is  that  the  only  remedy  is  for  the  men  to  OM»nize  and 
stand  together  and  refuse  to  to  a  place  of  that  kind  and  deal.  That  is  the 
only  way  it  will  ever  be  entirely  remedied.  When  they  do  that  they  will  remedy 
that  evil,  and  not  before.  ^      ,        ,  -  . 

Q.  (By  Mr.  NoBTH.)  Are  the  mines  of  Pennsylvama  und»  yonr  junsaicaon 

also?— A.  No. 

Q.  Is  there  a  separate  mine  inspector?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  How  do  wages  compare  now  vriXli,  say,  ten  years  ago?— A.^  They  are  better 
than  they  were  at  that  time.  I  do  not  know  what  i>er  cent  of  improvement  has 
taken  xdace. 

Q.  W^they  ever  better  than  they  are  to-day?— A.  In  my  judgment  wages  are 
better  now  than  they  ever  have  been,  considenng  the  purcdiasing  power  of  money, 
in  the  glass-workers*  trade.  .    »  ,  « 

Q.  Is  that  due  largely,  in  your  judgmOT*,  to  the  influence  of  organized  laoor?— 
A.  Organized  labor  and  a  protective  tariff.  . 

Q.  Whatisthe  increase  or  decrease  in  Renumber  employed  m  your  industry.-'— 
A.  The  increase  has  been  very  large,  due  to  the  finding  of  natural  gas.  In  1880, 1 
think,  we  had  in  this  country"^in  operation  about  800  pots,  as  we  call  them.^  That 
represents  one  blower.  To-day  my  judgment  is  that  there  are  in  Ihe  neighbor- 
hood of  3,400. 

Q.  Has  improved  machinery  rfEected  the  number  of  employees  m  your  indus- 
try?—A.  There  is  no  improved  machinery  in  the  blowing  of  glass.  There  has 
been  quite  an  improvement  made  in  the  flattening,  in  the  method  of  working; 
but  there  has  been  no  machinery  by  which  comm<m  window  glass  could  be 
blown. 

Q.  Are  women  or  children  employed  in  your  industry?— A.  No  women. 

Q.  Are  children  employed  only  when  serving  as  apprentices?— A.  That  is  all. 

Q.  Is  there  gi'eat  irregiilarity  of  employment  in  your  industry?— A.  Prior  to  the 
Wilson  bill  the  work  was  very^  regular.  After  the  passage  of  the  Wilson  bill  the 
work  has  been  v^  irregular.* 

Q.  What  has  been  the  average  number  of  working  days  in  your  industry?— A. 
The  rules  of  trade,  which  are  agreed  to  by  both  sides,  provide  that  work  shall 
commence  the  1st  of  September  and  run  until  the  last  day  of  June.  Prior  to  the 
passage  of  the  Wilson  bill  they  would  work  nine  and  a  half  to  ten  months.  The 
number  of  days  varied.  One  fii*m  might  run  a  week  or  month  longer  than  another. 

Q.  Do  yon  have  Sunday  labor  in  your  trade?— A.  No;  that  ia^  so  far  as  the 
skilled  labor  is  concemed. 

Q.  What  are  your  reasons  for  believing  in  the  shorter  workday?— A.  There  is 
one  thing  I  would  like  to  add:  Unskilled  labor  in  the  glass  factories  gets  a  better 
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wage  scale  on  account  of  the  skilled  workmen  being  organized.  It  would  be  well 
to  have  a  shorter  day  s  work.  The  worWng  people  comd  then  inform  themselves 
better  on  the  great  economic  questions  that  are  now  agitating  the  public,  and 
there  is  no  donbt  that  they  would  make  better  citizens,  and  that  can  only  be  done 
when  they  have  time  to  read  and  time  to  think  and  do  not  have  to  work  so  many 
hours. 

Q.  What  is  your  idea  of  a  proper  working-day?— A.  That  depends  entirely  upon 
the  trade.  I^iixikttot  dioiild  M  a  matter  to  be  r^idated  b^ 

selves. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  In  your  own  trade,  what  are  the  regulations  now?— 
A.  Forty  hoius  a  week. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  NoKTH.)  Is  that  the  lowest  of  wiy  industry  in  the  country?— A. 
Yes;  it  is  very  hard  labor,  and  they  can  make  a  good  week's  work  in  forty  hours. 

Q.  (By  Mr.'^STiMSON.)  Do  you  think  it  is  possible  for  the  trades  to  get  a  shorter 
workdav  without  legislation?— A.  I  certainly  do,  if  they  are  properly  organized. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  Do  you  believe  that  the  influence  of  the  National  Gtov- 
ermuent,  in  enacting  an  eight-hour  wOTkday  on  public  works,  has  a  great  influ- 
ence on  the  shorter  workday  among  the  trades  in  thecoantry?— A,  I  certainly  do, 
and  it  ought  to  be  enacted  and  carried  out. 

Q.  Would  a  shorter  workday  on  State  and  municipal  works  have  the  same  good 
influence? — A.  I  give  the  same  answer  as  I  did  to  the  other  question. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  FabQUHAB.)  Has  all  the  progress  in  the  direction  of  the  shorter 
workoay  come  from  organized  labor?— A.  I  speak  for  my  own  trade.  The  only 
way  we  got  it  was  thr^ogb  our  QifcaoisatiQn.  Prior  to  that  we  worked  as  they 

told  us.  ^  ,     i  a 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  all  the  organized  labor  of  the  country  have  shortened 
Hkmt  hours  through  their  own  efforts? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  Was  it  through  the  influence  of  organized  labor  that 
the  shorter  workday  has  been  secured  from  the  National  Legislature  and  from 
State  legislatures?— A.  Yes.  ^  _^ 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ratchford.)  Do  you  believe  that  an  aggressive  policy  on  the  part 
of  the  trades  unions  promotes  the  interests  of  the  tradesmen  more  than  a  sound, 
conservative,  and  reasonable  policy  on  the  part  of  the  trades  leaders?— A,  I  was 
three  years  a  member  of  the  general  executive  board  of  the  Knights  of  Labor.  I 
was  on  the  wage  committee  of  the  glass-workers'  union  for  a  number  of  years.  I 
was  almost  four  years  i>resident  of  the  organization.  I  have  been  four  years  in 
the  factory  department.  My  judgment  is  that  "with  wise,  judicious,  carefnl,  con- 
fi^rative  action  on  the  part  of  the  leaders  of  an  organization,  they  will  accomplish 
more  good  than  going  to  a  fellow  and  knocking  him  dovm  and  telling  him,  "  You 
have  got  to  do  as  I  say." 

Q.  Do  you  believe  in  mutual  concessions  when  necessary;  mutual  i^^reements 
between  employer  and  employees?— A.  Yesj  that  is  tiie  only  way  to  aecoanphdi 
good  results. 

Q.  Do  you  believe  in  avoiding  strikes  wherever  possible?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  North.)  Do  you  believe  that  capital  and  labor  are  enemies?— A. 
They  cei-tainly  are  not;  they  are  reciprocal,  and  should  be  looked  upon  and  treated 
as  such,  and  when  they  do  that  they  will  get  along. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Pabquhar.)  Is  it  a  fact  that  in  the  early  organizations  of 
trswle  unions  in  this  country,  at  least  up  to  about  the  year  1870,  they  never  would 
have  gained  anything  either  on  wage  scales  or  hours  of  labor  unless  they  had 
been  aggressive?— A.  At  that  time  it  was  necessary  to  be  aggressive.  We  are  in  a 
progressive  and  people  have  become  better  educated,  and  flie  treud  of  pubho 
senthnent  now  is  to  organization. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Morth.)  We  will  now  turn  to  your  duties  as  inspector.  Will  you 
give  concisely  a  statement  of  the  law  relating  to  sweat  shops;  what  you  have  done 
to  enforce  the  law  in  B^Dnsylvania,  and  what  the  sitnalian  is  there?— A.  The  first 
sweat-shop  law  was  ^oacted  in  1895,  and,  after  consulting  with  a  large  number  of 
clothing  manufacturers  with  reference  to  its  enforcement  and  expressing  a  desire 
for  their  cooperation,  thev  heartily  approved  the  suggestion  and  many  of  them 
have  rendered  valuable  service.  The  law  was  amended  in  1897,  requiiing  those 
giving  out  work  to  demand  a  permit  from  the  fectory-inspectiou  department, 
showmg  that  thdr  shops  or  houses  had  been  inspected  and  was  in  proper  sanitary 
condition.  The  large  contractors  in  giving  out  their  work  have  required  the  per- 
mits. The  subcontractor  has  made  the  trouble  in  the  enforcement  of  the  law, 
and  through  that  means  clothing  is  made  in  vile  places.  If  the  subcontractOTB 
would  insist  upon  the  permits  being  produced  before  giving  out  the  work  the  evil 
would  be  remedied.  The  work  is  done  principally  by  Itahans  and  Russian  Jews. 
I  have  found  ihern  to  be  very  Industrions  wosimCB^  but  there  is  no  reliance  to  be 
placed  in  an^ytbiug  they  tell  you. 
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Q.  Is  the  law  the  same  as  in  New  York  and  Massachusetts? — A.  I  do  not  know 
what  Ihe  New  York  law  is.  I  think  the  New  York  law  does  not  give  them  the  right 
to  inspect  fwcnilies  or  ^ve  out  permits  to  family  Workers.  I  will  not  be  positive, 
])ut  that  is  my  impression.  The  giving  out  of  work  to  these  people  promiscuously, 
without  a  peiinit,  results  in  the  work  going  into  bad  places.  But  there  is  no  law 
that  is  harder  to  enforce  than  the  sweat-shop  law,  from  the  fact  that  it  is  a  busi- 
ness that  almost  anybody  can  start  into  without  any  money. 

Have  you  a  g;ood  deal  of  it?— A.  There  is  not  very  mudb— probaUy  twenty 
thousand  or  more  in  the  State. 

Q.  Mostly  in  Philadelphia? — ^A.  Yes,  and  Pittsbuig;  principally  in  Philadel- 
phia. A  man  is  running  a  nice  shop  and  has  evervthing  in  good  sanitary  condi- 
tion; some  one  working  for  him  desires  to  be  a  boss  himself.  The  man  he  is 
working  for  is  getting  his  work  from  one  of  the  large  clothing  manufacturers,  and 
is  paying  a  dollar  apiece  for  making  coats.  He  will  go  to  the  manufacturer  and 
say,  "I  will  make  those  coats  for  75  cents  apiece,"  and  he  gets  a  contract.  He 
rents  four  or  five  sewing  machines.  A  shipload  of  immigrants  of  his  own  coun- 
trymen come  in,  and  he  hires  them  at  his  price,  rents  a  vile  place,  and  starts  to 
work,  setting  the  price  of  making  coats  and  wages  of  tl^  WOTkmen.  The  result  is 
that  in  that  kind  of  work  wages  are  reduced. 

Q.  (By  Mr,  Farquhar.)  Does  the  moductof  the  sweat  shops  go  into  all  classes 
of  retail  houses  in  the  city  of  Philadelphia?— A.  There  is  no  doubt  about  that  at 
all;  not  only  in  PhiladelphiA,  but  all  west  the  United  States  wh^e  goods  are  sold 
of  that  character. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  Do  you  know  anything  of  vei'min  beiui?  found  on  cloth- 
ing made  in  sweat  shops? — A.  Last  September  I  was  in  Pluladelphia,  and  one  of 
my  deputies  bsAA  to  me:  ^^Mr.  Campbell,  I  find  that  there  is  a  lot  soldiers'  clothes 
being  made  here  and  they  are  made  in  places  that  are  filthy  and  dirty.  Has  the 
State  any  right  to  interfere?  "  I  said:  The  State  of  Pennsylvania  has  the  right 
to  regulate  the  manufacture  of  goods  in  this  State,  and  the  United  States  lias  no 
light  to  come  here  and  violate  the  law.  You  get  after  them."  He  went  to  the 
arsenal  and  saw  Major  Bingham,  who  has  chac^  of  the  United  States  arsenal, 
and  explained  the  matter  to  him,  and  Major  Bingham  agreed  that  he  would  give 
work  only  to  those  places  that  comphed  with  the  law.  We  followed  up  work 
that  had  been  where  diphtheria  was.  and  went  from  the  house  to  the  arsenal  and 
explained  to  Major  Bingham  where  they  were  made.  I  saw  a  table  almost  as  big 
as  Ihis  room  covered  with  clothing  that  was  full  of  vermin  and  dirt,  and  Major 
Bingham  would  not  accept  it.  Through  the  effoi-ts  of  the  departoient  there  has 
been  quite  a  shaldng  up  and  deanmg  out,  and  the  clothes  are  now  being  made 
under  better  conditions. 

Q.  On  the  whole,  have  you  the  sweating  business  j^retty  well  regulated  in  Phil- 
ad^ph^?— A.  I  do  not  think  anybody  can  r^ulate  it.  It  is  a  very  hard  matter 
to  regulate  as  long  as  immigration  comes  in  and  people  rent  a  few  machines  and 
start  up  a  shop.  There  is  no  law  that  is  not  violated  more  or  less.  I  believe  if 
the  law  we  have  asked  for  is  passed  we  will  have  the  ideal  sweat-shop  law. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  North.)  Have  conditions  improved? — A,  No  doubt  about  that;  but 
they  can  not  be  wiped  out,forthe  reascm  that  the  inspector  will  inspectashop,  and 
find  it  in  proper  sanitary  condition,  and  in  compliance  with  law.  At  the  next 
inspection,  which  may  be  in  a  very  short  time,  conditions  are  reversed;  the  place 
is  vile  and  unfit  to  work  in.  When  a  shop  is  in  proper  sanitary  condition  we  are 
required  to  issue  a  permit.  When  the  inspector  finds  a  shop  that  is  in  an  unsani- 
tary condition  and  conducted  in  violation  of  law  the  one  giving  out  the  work  is 
informed  of  it,  and  he  will  withhold  work  from  such  places  until  the  law  is 
.obeyed.    By  that  means  we  are  able  to  enforce  the  law  and  avoid  prosecution. 

Q'.  (By  Mr.  Smyth.  )  How  often  do  you  make  the  inspection?— A.  We  can  go 
in  every  day  if  we  want  to. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  North.)  Do  you  revoke  licenses?— A.  Yes.  My  opinion  is  that  if 
the  department  had  the  right  to  confiscate  goods  made  in  unclean,  unhealthy,  and 
filthy  places,  and  burn  them,  it  would  not  be  very  long  before  the  people  that  do 
the  work  would  be  driven  out.  shops  of  better  sanitary  conditions  established,  and 
there  would  be  less  of  lUth  and  dirt  and  breeding  of  disease  in  this  country.  We 
are  asking  for  a  law  to  give  us  the  right  to  confiscate  and  destroy  such  goods. 
In  New  York  the  board  of  health  has  that  right. 

O.  (Addressing  Mr.  Daniel  O'Leary,  factory  inspector  of  New  York  State,  who 
had  previously  testified.)  Will  you  tell  the  commission  what  you  think  of  that 
proposition? 

Mr.  O'l^ABY.  I  think  that  the  suggestion  of  the  confiscation  of  goods  would  be 
all  right  where  it  was  found  that  contagious  disease  was  present  in  the  room  or 
rooms  connected  with  the  rooms  where  the  work  was  being  done;  but  if  it  is  a 
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matter  of  some  trouble,  that  wonld  not  endanger  the  public  health  I  do  not  think 
tiiat  any  man's  property  ought  to  be  confiscated  or  destroyed;  that  is,  if  there  was 

anv  other  way  to  clean  it  and  make  it  fit  for  public  distribution. 

Q.  Would  you  confine  the  power  of  confiscation  to  the  factory  inspector  or  to 
the  board  of  health? 

Mr.  d^SABT.  Our  law  gives  theboard  of  health  the  whole  confiscation  business. 

Q.  Wonld  you  favor  giving  the  board  of  health  power  to  confiscate  clothing 
made  under  unsanitarj^  conditions?— A.  (Mr.  Campb(,>ll,  resuming  his  testimony.) 
No;  I  want  the  factory  inspector  to  enforce, the  law  and  nobody  else.  I  do  not 
believe  in  a  division  of  authority. 

Q.  Do  you  recognize  a  constitutional  objection  to  your  tiieory  which  would  not 
apply  to  Mr.  O'Leary's  plan? 

Mr.  Campbell.  Of  course,  there  maybe:  at  the  same  time  if  this  inspector  goes 
into  a  shop  to-day  and  finds  a  lot  of  clothes  there  infected  with  fever  or  diph- 
theria or  other  diseases,  as  we  have  found  now  and  then  in  difl^^tplaces,  by 
the  time  we  notify  the  board  of  health  where  would  those  goods  be?  They  might 
be  removed.  The  proper  one  to  confiscate  them,  in  my  judgment,  is  the  naan 
who  sees  and  knows  them:  not  one  who  has  to  act  on  what  some  man  tells  him. 

Q.  Suppose  you  had  the  power  to  impound  those  goods  pending  action  by  the 
board  of  health?— A.  I  do  not  want  any  division  of  my  work.  If  I  am  doing 
things,  I  want  to  do  them.  I  realize  that  the  Constitution  may  stand  in  the  way 
of  something  of  that  kind.  My  judgment  is  that  under  the  sweat-shop  law  we 
will  have  more  or  less  trouble\intil  we  have  that  authority.  I  recommended 
that  in  my  report  last  fall.  It  had  a  very  salutary  effect  in  many  of  the  shops 
throughout  the  State. 

Q»  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  Can  you  tell  the  commission  something  about  pnces 
of  army  goods  made  in  sweat  shops?— A.  They  have  a  list  at  the  Philadelphia 
Arsenal,  which  they  furnished  tlie  department,  of  3,f>00  soldiers'  widows  to  whom 
the  work  is  given.  The  Goverimient  fixes  the  price,  which,  I  think,  is  75  cents 
tor  infantry  and  $1  for  cavalry  pants.  They  are  very  good  prices.  On  our  inves- 
tigation we  found  a  number  of  cases  in  which  one  woman  would  come  to  the 
arsenal  with  three  cards,  represrating  that  many  \\idows,  and  get  three  appor- 
tionments. She  would  take  them  to  the  sweating  district  and  let  them  out  for  30 
cents  a  pair,  and  take  them  back  to  the  arsenal  and  get  75  cents.  We  found  more 
than  one  case  of  that  kind.  In  fact,  three  widows  were  not  represented.  There 
was  a  manipulation  in  some  way  Mr.  Bingham  could  not  account  for,  but  it  was 
done.  Mr.  Bingham's  inspection  is  regulated  for  the  purpose  crf  giving  t^e  work 
to  the  actual  soldiers'  widows. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  Are  all  those  places  inspected?— A.  Yes;  we  are  after 
those  places  now.  There  is  a  list  of  8,000  names  furnished  to  the  d^artment»  and 
we  have  about  completed  that  list  now. 

Q,  Do  you  find  most  of  them  in  good  condition?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.  )  How  much  dwelling-house  manufacturing  is  done  in 
Philadelphia?— A.  Last  year,  I  think,  we  inspected  about  3,500  places;  there  will 
be  more  this  year. 

Q.  Is  the  dwelling-house  manufacturing  there  more  satisfactory  to  the  inspector 
than  all  others? — A.  Not  always. 

Q.  You  have  the  privilege  of  investigating  all  the  dwelling-house  as  well  as  the 
general  manufacturing  there? — A.  A  man  runs  a  shop  and  has  a  lot  of  wom«a. 
working  for  him  at  their  homes.  The  law  requires  that  the  family  workers 
should  have  a  permit  from  our  department.  They  say  to  the  inspector,  "  Mrs.  So- 
and-so  wants  to  work  for  me;  you  inspect  her  home.*'  The  inspector  goes  there, 
and  if  her  house  is  in  a  clean  and  proper  condition  a  permit  is  issued. 

Q.  Can  work  in  the  dwelling  house  be  done  by  persons  not  belonging  to  the 

family?— A.  No.  ^  .  , 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  Have  you  any  difficulty  in  the  enforcement  of  that  law 
because'of  the  practice  of  having  goods  made  in  sweat  shops  in  States  adjoining 
Pennsylvania?— A.  A  good  deal  of  work  is  done  in  New  Jersey.  I  do  not  know 
whether  thev  they  have  a  sweat-shop  law  in  New  Jersey. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  North.)  How  many  employees  have  you  in  your  depsrtmeitt^--A. 
The  office  force  is  34. 

Q.  How  many  of  those  are  inspectors?— A.  Twenty. 

Q.  Is  that  enou^j:h  to  do  the  work  committed  to  you?— A-  Yes. 

Q.  What  is  your  annual  appropriation?— A.  Forty  thousand  dollars. 

Q.  Into  how  many  districts  is  your  State  divided?— A.  Twenty. 

Q.  With  one  inspector  for  each  districtV— A.  Yes. 

Q.  Into  how  many  districts  is  Philad^hia  divided?— A.  Eight,  and  three  m 

Allegheny  County. 

Q.  Do  you  have  many  prosecutions  under  the  inspection  laws?— A.  Very  feWt 
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I  have  heen  in  the  d^artment  four  years  and  most  of  the  prosecutions  we  have 
had  were  of  the  bake  shops. 

Q.  In  the  factories  proper?— A.  In  the  factories  proper,  I  think,  there  have  only 
been  about  four  or  five  in  four  years.  I  adopted  this  rule  when  I  went  in:  Where 
we  found  a  violation,  we  notiiied  the  operator,  and  then  warned  him  that  if  it 
were  repeated  we  would  prosecute  him.  The  department  is  not  a  revenue  maker, 
nor  is  it  a  persecute;  and  it  should  not  be.  The  object  is  to  promote  the  general 
health  of  the  employees  and  the  safety  of  their  lives  and  limbs. 

Q.  Did  you  have  any  convictions?— A.  We  did  not  carry  them  beyond  the 
alderman's  office.  The  operators  signed  an  agi-eement  to  comply  with  the  fac- 
tory law  and  on  that  agreement  the  suits  were  discontinued* 

Q.  As  a  rule,  do  the  manufacturers  ccmiply  cheerfully?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  Do  you  have  many  complaints  of  noncompliance  with  the  requirements  of 
the  law?— A.  Very  few.  Once  in  a  while  there  is  a  complaint  of  some  violation, 
but  very  few,  considering  the  large  number  of  people  affected. 

Q.  Will  you  give  us  your  idea  as  to  the  sufficiency  of  the  existing  labor  laws  of 
for  the  protection  and  well-being  of  the  operative  class?— A.  The 
fact  that  I  am  not  this  session  asking  for  any  legislation,  except  what  I  have 
referred  to  relative  to  sweat  shops,  is  evidence  that  I  think  the  present  law  is 
very  good. 

Q.  Do  you  think  the  law  goes  as  far  as  necessary?— A.  At  the  present  time;  yes. 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  the  employees  generally  would  agree  to  that  view?— A. 
I  think  so:  I  have  heard  of  no  complaints.  This  law  has  been  infcmse  but  two 
years,  and  I  do  not  believe  in  changing  it  unless  something  better  can  be  offered. 

Q.  What  is  the  age  limitation  in  Pennsylvania  for  childien  workint^  in  facto- 
ries?—A.  Thirteen. 

Q.  Do  you  think  it  should  be  changed?— A.  My  judgmmt  is  that  IS  years  ia 

where  it  should  stop. 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  a  uniform  age  in  all  contiguous  States  is  desirable?— A.  I 
think  that  is  j>ro])er« 

Q.  Would  it  not  be  better  for  Pennsylvania  to  have  a  law  i|nif(nrm  to  those  of 
New  York  and  Massachusetts,  which  fix  the  age  limit  at  14  years?— A.  There  may- 
be some  tnith  in  that,  but  under  our  law,  when  between  i;j  and  16  years  of  age, 
they  must  have  a  certificate  from  their  parents  or  guardian  showing  that  they 
are  over  the  age  of  18  and  are  able  to  read  and  write  the  English  language.  U 
they  have  not  that,  they  are  not  employed. 

Q.  If  they  can  read  and  write,  can  they  be  employed  at  a  younger  age?— A-  Not 
below  18.  I  find  that  some  employers  Through  the'^State  have  taken  this  position: 
As  they  are  required,  when  employing  children  imder  16,  to  have  a  certificate  and 
keep  a  register  showing  when  they  were  employed  and  whau  they  left  their  employ, 
they  will  not  employ  anybody  under  16  years  of  age.  In  1889,  when  the  factory 
law  was  fiirst  enacted,  the  department  could  make  an  inspection  only  where  tiiere 
were  10  minors  or  10  women  or  10  of  both.  The  first  year's  inspection  showed 
that  there  were  employed  in  the  State  of  Pennsylvania,  subject  to  factory  inspec- 
tion, 267,000  employees,  I  think.  Out  of  that  number  there  were  about  thirty-two 
or  thirty-three  thousand  minors  between  the  ages  of  12  and  16.  The  first  law  that 
was  enacted  fixed  the  age  limit  at  12  years  :  prior  to  that  there  was  no  limit,  la 
1808  the  law  was  amended  so  that  inspections  could  be  made  where  there  were  5 
minors  or  5  women  or  5  of  both.  In  1897  the  law  was  passed  allowing  us  to 
inspect  any  place  where  men,  women,  or  children  were  employed.  Last  year,  out 
of  508,543  employees,  there  were,  I  think, about  30,000  children.  That  certainly 
demonstrates  that  the  factory  law  has  removed  a  numb^irf  childrai  out  of  the 
shops  and  factories,  and  they  are  now  attendin^r  school. 

Q.  What  was  the  proportion  of  women  among  the  .^00,000  employees? — ^A,  The 
whole  number  employed  is 508,543;  males  subject  to  factory  laws,  377,382;  famalM 
subject  to  factory  laws,  131,161;  betweCTl6and31,83,^;  males  betwemtiieaaes 
of  18  and  16, 15,873,  and  females,  14,011. 

Q.  Is  the  number  of  children  in  the  factories  decreasing:?— A.  In  my  judgment 
it  has  decreased  since  the  law  went  into  effect.  But  the  tact  is,  within  the  last 
year  and  a  half  there  have  been  a  number  <rf  new  silk  mills  built  in  Pennsylvania, 
and  a  number  of  tin  mills  and  flint-glass  and  bottle  works;  and  children  are 
employed  in  all  of  those  industries,  and  by  that  means,  while  it  somewhat  uiGzeasea 
the  number  of  children,  the  increase  of  adult  lab(n-  is  much  larger. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  Is  your  statement  to  the  effect  that,  while  there  may 
be  fewer  children  employed  in  the  factories  of  P^msylvania,  more  are  emj^yed 
in  the  whole  State  than  formerly?— A.  Th^  are  fewer  in  proportion  to  fiie  wluile 
number  of  employees,  yes. 

Q.  But  actually  a  greater  number?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  (ByMr.  North.)  Is  the  emplojonent  of  women  in  factories  sufficiently  ifttu- 
hitedin  Pennsylvania?— A.  Yes. 
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matter  of  some  tronble,  that  would  not  endanger  the  public  health  I  do  not  think 
that  any  man's  property  ought  to  be  confiscated  or  destroyecl:  that  is,  if  tbeo^  was 
any  other  way  to  clean  it  and  make  it  fit  for  public  distribution. 

Q.  Would  you  confine  the  power  of  confiscation  to  the  factory  inspector  or  to 
the  board  of  health? 

Mr.  OLeary.  Out  law  giyes  the  board  of  health  ttxe  whole  confiscation  business. 

Q.  Would  you  favor  gi"vnng  the  board  of  health  power  to  confiscate  clothing 
made  under  unsanitary  conditions?— A.  (Mr.  Campbell,  resuming  his  testimony.) 
No;  I  want  the  factory  inspector  to  enforce,  the  law  and  nobody  else.  I  do  not 
believe  in  a  division  of  authority. 

Q.  Do  you  recognize  a  constitntioxial  objection  to  your  thecory  whichwotild  not 
apply  to  Mr.  O'Leary's  plan? 

Mr.  Campbell.  Of  course,  there  maybe:  at  the  same  time  if  this  inspector  goes 
into  a  shop  to-day  and  finds  a  lot  of  clothes  there  infected  with  fever  or  diph- 
theria or  other  diseases,  as  we  have  found  now  and  then  m  different  places,  by 
the  time  we  notify  the  board  of  healtii  where  would  those  goods  be?  They  might 
be  removed.  The  proper  one  to  confiscate  them,  in  my  judgment,  is  the  man 
who  sees  and  knows  them;  not  one  who  has  to  act  on  what  some  man  tells  him. 

Q.  Suppose  you  had  the  power  to  impound  those  goods  pending  action  by  the 
board  of  nealth?— A.  I  do  not  want  any  division  of  my  work.  If  I  am  doing 
things,  I  want  to  do  them.  I  realize  that  the  Constitution  may  stand  in  the  way 
of  something  of  that  kind.  My  judgment  is  that  under  the  sweat-shop  law  we 
\vi\\  have  more  or  less  trouble  until  we  have  that  authority.  I  recommended 
that  in  my  report  last  fall.  It  had  a  very  salutary  effect  in  many  of  the  shops 
fhroQghoat  the  State. 

Q,  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  Can  you  tell  the  commission  something  about  prices 
of  amiv  goods  made  in  sweat  shops?— A.  They  have  a  list  at  the  Philadelphia 
Arsenal,  which  they  furnished  the  department,  of  8.000  soldiers'  widows  to  whom 
the  work  is  given.  The  Gk)vernment  fixes  the  price,  which,  I  think,  is  75  cents 
for  infantry  and  f  1  for  cavalry  pants.  They  are  very  good  prices.  On  our  inves- 
tigation we  found  a  number  of  cases  in  which  one  woman  would  come  to  the 
arsenal  vnth  three  cards,  representing  that  many  widows,  and  get  three  appor- 
tionments. She  would  take  them  to  the  sweating  district  and  let  them  out  for  30 
cents  a  pair,  and  take  them  back  to  the  arsenal  and  get  75  cents.  We  found  more 
than  one  case  of  l^t  Wnd.  In  fact,  three  vridows  were  not  represented.  There 
was  a  manipulation  in  some  way  Mr.  Bingham  could  not  account  for.  but  it  was 
done.  Mr.  Bingham's  inspectioB  is  regulated  for  the  purpose  of  giving  t^ie  work 
to  the  actual  soldiers'  widows. 

6.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  Are  all  those  places  inspected?— A.  Yes;  we  are  after 
those  places  now.  There  is  a  list  of  8,000  names  famished  to  the  department,  and 
we  have  about  completed  that  list  now. 

Q,  Do  vou  find  most  of  them  in  good  condition? — A.  Yes. 

Q,  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  How  much  dwelling-house  manufacturing  is  done  in 
Plmadelphia?— A.  Last  year,  I  think,  we  inspected  about  2,500  places;  there  will 
be  mxxe  this  year. 

Q.  Is  the  dwelling-house  manu&ctnring  there  more  ntisfactcny  to  the  mspector 
tiian  all  others? — A.  Not  always. 

Q.  You  have  the  privilege  of  investigating  all  the  dwelling-house  as  weU  as  the 
general  manufactuiing  there?— A.  A  man  runs  a  shop  and  has  a  lot  of  women 
working  for  him  at  &dr  homes.  The  law  requires  that  the  family  workers 
i^ould  have  a  permit  from  our  dfifNurtment.  They  say  to  the  inspector,  "  Mrs.  So- 
and-so  vrants  to  work  for  me;  you  inspect  her  home.''  The  inspector  goes  there, 
and  if  her  house  is  in  a  clean  and  proper  condition  a  permit  is  issued. 

Q.  Can  work  in  the  dwelling  house  be  done  by  persons  not  belonging  to  the 
family?— A,  No. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  Have  yon  any  diificulty  in  the  enforcement  of  that  law 
because  of  the  practice  of  having  goods  made  in  sweat  shops  in  States  adjoining 
Pennsylvania?— A.  A  good  deal  of  work  is  done  in  New  Jersey.  I  do  not  know 
whether  thev  they  have  a  sweat-shop  law  in  New  Jersey. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  North.)  How  many  employees  have  yon  in  yonr  departmmt?— A. 
The  office  force  is  24. 

Q.  How  many  of  those  are  inspectors?— A.  Twenty. 

Q.  Is  that  enough  to  do  the  work  committed  to  you? — A,  Yes. 

Q.  What  is  your  annual  appropriation?— A.  Forty  thousand  dollars. 

Q.  Into  how  many  districte  is  your  State  divided?— A.  Twenty. 

Q.  With  one  inspector  for  each  district? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Into  how  many  districts  is  Philadelphia  divided?— A.  Ei^jht,  and  three  in 

Allegheny  County. 

Q.  Do  you  have  many  prosecutions  under  the  inspection  laws?— A.  Very  few. 
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I  have  been  in  the  department  four  years  and  most  of  iJie  prosecutions  we  have 

had  were  of  the  bake  shops. 

Q.  In  the  factories  proper?— A.  In  the  factories  proper.  I  think,  there  have  only 
been  about  four  or  five  in  four  years.  I  adopted  this  rule  when  I  went  in :  Where 
we  found  a  violation,  we  notified  the  operator,  and  then  warned  him  that  if  it 
were  repeated  we  wonld  prosecute  him.  The  department  isnotareyenuemi^er, 
nor  is  it  a  persecuter;  and  it  should  not  be.  The  object  is  to  pnmioie  tile  general 
health  of  the  employees  and  the  safety  of  their  lives  and  limbs. 

Q.  Did  you  have  any  convictions?— A.  We  did  not  carry  them  beyond  the 
alderman's  office.  The  operators  signed  an  agi-eement  to  comply  with  the  fac- 
tory law  and  on  that  agreement  the  suits  were  discontinned. 

Q.  As  a  rule,  do  tlie  mannfai^wers  comply  cheerfully?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  Do  you  have  many  complaints  of  noncompliance  witli  the  requirements  of 
the  law? — A.  Very  few.  Once  in  a  while  there  is  a  complaint  of  some  violation, 
but  V€gf  few,  considering  the  large  number  of  people  affected. 

Q.  Win  you  give  us  your  idea  as  to  the  sufficiency  of  the  existing  labor  laws  of 
Pennsylvania  for  the  protection  and  well-being  of  the  operative  class? — A.  The 
fact  that  I  am  not  this  session  asking  for  any  legislation,  except  what  I  have 
referred  to  relative  to  sweat  shops,  is  evidence  that  I  think  the  present  law  is 
very  good. 

Q.  Do  you  think  the  law  goes  as  far  as  necessary?— A.  At  the  present  time;  yes. 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  the  employees  generally  would  agree  to  that  view?— A. 
I  think  so;  I  have  heard  of  no  complaints.  This  law  has  been  in  force  but  two 
years,  and  I  do  not  believe  in  changing  it  unless  something  better  can  be  otfered. 

What  is  the  age  limitation  in  Pennsylvania  for  children  working  in  facto- 
ries?—A.  Thirteen. 

Q.  Do  you  think  it  should  be  chaqged?— A*  My  judgment  is  12iat  13  years  ia 

where  it  should  stop. 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  a  uniform  age  in  all  contiguous  States  is  desirable?— A.  I 
think  that  is  proper. 

Q.  Would  it  not  be  better  for  Pennsylvania  to  have  a  law  ijnifOTm  to  those  of 
New  York  and  Massachusetts,  which  fix  the  ai^e  limit  at  14 years?— A.  There  may 
be  some  tnith  in  that,  but  under  our  law,  when  between  and  16  years  of  age, 
they  must  have  a  certificate  from  their  parents  or  guardian  showing  that  tirey 
are  over  the  age  of  18  and  are  able  to  read  and  vmte  the  English  language.  If 
they  have  not  that,  they  are  not  employed. 

Q,  If  they  can  read  and  write,  can  they  be  employed  at  a  younger  age? — A.  Not 
below  13.  I  find  that  some  employers  through  the'State  have  taken  this  position: 
As  they  are  required,  when  employing  childi-en  imder  16,  to  have  a  certificate  and 
keep  a  register  showing  when  they  were  employed  and  when  they  left  their  employ, 
they  will  not  employ  anybody  imder  16  years  of  age.  In  1889,  when  the  ^to^ 
law  was  first  enacted,  the  department  could  make  an  inspection  only  where  there 
were  10  minors  or  10  women  or  10  of  both.  The  first  year  s  inspection  showed 
that  there  were  employed  in  the  State  of  Pennsylvania,  subject  to  factory  inspec- 
tion, 267,000  employees,  I  think.  Out  oi  iliat  nmnber  tbere  were  aboat  thirty-two 
or  thirty-three  thousand  minors  between  the  ages  of  12  and  16,  The  first  law  that 
was  enacted  fixed  the  age  limit  at  12  years  ;  prior  to  that  there  was  no  limit.  In 
1893  the  law  was  amended  so  that  inspections  could  be  made  where  there  were  5 
minors  or  5  women  or  5  of  both.  In  1897  the  law  was  passed  allowing  us  to 
inspect  any  place  where  men,  women,  or  children  were  employed.  Last  year,  out 
of  508,543  employees,  there  were,  I  think, about  30,000  childi-en.  That  certainly 
demonstrates  that  the  factory  law  has  r^noved  a  numb«of  cduldzen  out  of  &e 
shops  and  factories,  and  they  are  now  attending  school. 

Q,  What  was  the  proportion  of  women  among  the  500,000  employees  A.  The 
whole  number  employed  is  508,543;  males  subject  to  factory  laws,  377,382;  females 
subject  to  factory  laws.  181,101;  between  lOand  21,82,834;  males  between  titoaoes 
of  13  and  16, 15,872.  and  females,  14,011. 

Q.  Is  the  number  of  children  in  the  factories  decreasing? — A.  In  my  judgment 
it  has  decreased  since  the  law  went  into  elfect.  But  the  fact  is,  within  the  last 
year  and  a  half  there  have  been  a  number  of  new  silk  mills  built  in  Pennsylvania, 
and  a  number  of  tin  mills  and  flint-glass  and  bottle  works;  and  children  are 
employed  in  all  of  those  industries,  and  by  that  means,  while  it  somewhat  ino^aees 
the  number  of  children,  the  increase  of  adult  lalxn*  is  much  lar^^er. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  Is  your  statement  to  the  effect  that,  while  there  may 
be  fewer  children  employed  in  the  fact(nies  <rf  Pennsylvania,  more  are  employed 
in  the  whole  State  than  fonnwly?— A.  These  are  fewer  in  ^xypcnrtion  to  tibie  whole 
number  of  employees,  yes. 

Q.  But  actually  a  greater  number? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  (ByMr.  North.)  Is  the  employment  of  women  in  factories  sufficiently  regu- 
lated m  Pennsylvania?— A«  Yes. 
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Q.  Do  you  think  this  employment  under  the  present  conditions  is  detrimental 
t&WB  health  of  women,  as  a  rule?— A.  No. 
Q.  Do  you  approve  of  a  law  forbiddiiig  the  employment  of  women  pnor  to 

confinement?— A.  I  certainly  do. 
Q.  Would  it  be  practicable  to  enforce  such  a  law?— A-  That  would  be  pretty 

hard  to  get  at.  ,      .  «    *   »  i. 

Q.  Is  there  a  system  of  compulsory  education  m  PennsylvaaaiA?— A»  We  hare  a 
compulsory  education  law  in  Pennsylvania. 

Q.  Is  it  enforced?— A.  There  are  truant  officers  who  enforce  n.  The  truant 
officers  and  the  factory  inspection  officers  work  together.  If  a  child  leaves  scho(U 
imder  a^e  it  is  reported  to  the  factory  department,  and  we  look  him  upaad  send 

Mm  bacK  to  school.  .  j.^ 

Q.  Are  the  school  facilities  sufficient  for  all  the  children  affected  by  the  com- 
pulsory education  law?— A.  The  claim  is  made  in  Philadelphia  that  they  have 
not  sufficient  schoolhouses  there,  I  do  not  know  whether  that  is  true  or  not,  and 
I  would  not  like  to  so  testify. 

Q.  Are  free  text-books  provided  in  Pennsylvania?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  Is  the  law  regulating  the  sanitary  condition  of  mills  in  Pennsylvania  strictly 
enforced?— A.  Yes.  the  orders  of  the  department  are  complied  with. 

Q.  Are  there  many  accidents  in  the  mills?— A.  Last  year  over  seventeen  mm- 
dred  accidents  were  reported  to  the  department,  and  most  of  ihem  happened  in 
and  around  Wg  iron  and  steel  mills  in  handling  the  iron. 

Q.  Is  there  an  employers'  liability  law  in  Pennsylvania?— A.  No. 

Q  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  When  was  the  law  regulating  bakeries  passed  m  the 
State  of  Pennsylvania?— A.  In  the  session  of  1897.  There  is  one  thing  I  would 
like  to  say  in  rrference  to  child  labor.  In  18»7  the  law  passed,  covering  aU 
establishments  that  employed  men,  women,  and  children,  requiring  all  children 
to  be  able  to  read  and  write  the  English  language.  The  law  went  mto  effect  on 
January  1.  1898.  I  instructed  the  deputies,  when  on  inspection  tours,  to  notify 
all  the  employers  of  child  labor  that  after  January  1  they  could  not  em^y  any 
children  unless  they  were  able  to  read  and  write  the  English  language.  The  first 
year's  work  showed  that  149  children  were  dismissed,  being  unable  to  read  and 
write  the  English  language,  out  of  the  total  number  of  about  30,000. 

Q.  Do  you  have  any  political  interference  with  the  administration  of  your 
depai  tment?— A.  Not  very  much.   It  has  never  interfered  with  the  proper  admin- 

istration  of  the  law.       *  .  i 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ratchford.)  In  view  of  our  present  labor-saving  machinery,  what 
effect  has  the  employment  of  cluldren  on  the  wages  of.  adult  labor?— A.  There  is 

no  doubt  it  has  some  effect.  .    ^       .        ,  -      ^  m  i« 

Q.  You  believe  it  has  an  injurious  effect?— A.  There  is  no  doubt  of  it  at  aU  in 

my  mind*  ,  . 

Q.  That  being  the  case,  should  children  be  deprived  of  the  light  to  work  m  the 
factories  and  mills  until  thev  have  reached  a  higher  age  than  18  years?— A.  No; 
I  do  not  believe  thev  ouKut  to  be  prohibited.  For  instance,  we  must  have  hewers 
of  wood  and  drawers  of  water,  as  well  as  professional  men.  There  are  many 
trades  that  dtuldi  en  learn  in  which  they  have  to  have  a  natural  knack  m  the  use 
of  their  hands  which,  when  they  get  older,  they  can  not  acquire.  I  believe,  as  I 
said  before,  that  13  vears  of  age  is  sufficient.  I  think  there  should  be  a  medical 
examination,  because  there  are  some  children  more  able  to  go  to  work  at  18  years 
of  age  than  others  would  be  at  16. 

6.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  Do  you  believe  that  the  ease  with  which  labor-sa\ang 
machinery  is  worked  brings  into  the  operating  department  of  the  factories  child 
labor  for  the  displacement  of  adult  labor?— A.  There  is  no  doubt  it  has  an  effect 
in  that  direction.  But  unless  you  go  into  the  matter  and  make  a  thorough  mves- 
tigation,  it  would  be  hard  to  answer  a  question  of  that  kind.      , .  ^, 

Q.  (By  Mr.  North.)  Is  it  your  observation  that  notwithstandmg  the  gi'eater 
producing  capacitv  of  machinerv.  the  number  of  people  employed  is  constantly 
mcreasingV— A.  Yes:  that  is  true.  too.  In  our  State  the  manufactmers^in  all  the 
industries  have,  as  far  as  they  could,  increased  their  capacity,  and  newindufitnes 
have  been  springing  up  very  rapidly  during  the  last  year. 

6.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy-)  What  force  or  influence  brought  about  the  enactment 
of  industrial  lej^islation  such  as.  for  instance,  the  factory  inspection  laws,  sweat- 
shop laws,  shorter  working  davs  on  Federal,  State,  and  municipal  works,  regu- 
lating child  labor,  etc.?— A.  Thi'ough  the  efforts,  first,  of  organized  labor  of  eveiy 
description,  and  those  in  sympathy  with  it,  such  legishKt&m  has  been  brought 

*^^*(By  Mr.  Farqi  har.)  When  was  the  law  regulating  the  bakeries  passed?— 
A.  It  was  passed  in  tlie  session  of  1897. 
Q.  What  is  the  effect  of  its  operation?— A.  Very  good. 
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Q.  Have  you  had  trouble  at  all  in  enforcing  it?— A.  The  only  trouble  we  have 

had  in  the  enforcement  of  the  bake-shop  law  was  in  relation  to  its  Sunday  provision. 

Q.  Was  tlie  condition  of  bake  shops  in  the  great  cities  of  your  State  Such  that 
this  law  had  to  be  enacted? — A.  Not  only  in  the  cities,  but  all  over  the  State. 

Q.  Have  you  very  strict  regulations  relating  to  sleeping  apartments  about  the 
bakeries? — A.  The  law  prohibits  men  sleeping  in  the  shops,  as  we  fonnd  them 
doing  in  many  instances,  especially  in  the  small  shops.  The  large  bakeries 
thron^hont  the  State  were  in  good  condition.  They  had  come  under  the  factory 
law  as  manufacturers.  I  am  sure  if  people  had  seen  the  condition  of  many  of  the 
smaller  ones  they  would  not  have  bought  the  bread. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  PmtJJFS,)  How  manjr  hours  are  the  men  worked  in  those  bakeries 
now?-— A.  There  is  no  laiw  limiting  it.  Under  the  constitution  of  the  State  of 
Pennsylvania  you  can  not  prohibit  a  male  adult  from  working  as  many  boors  as 
he  wants  to.   He  can  work  from  Sunday  to  Sunday  if  he  wants  to. 

Q.  Are  the  bakers  well  organized  in  the  State  of  Pennsylvania?— A.  They  are 
not  well  organized,  but  thw  have  an  organization. 

Q.  Has  the  regulation  of  the  bakeries— your  bakery  law— been  through  the 
board  of  health  system  rather  than  by  any  other  means?— A.  Yes.  The  first  sec- 
tion of  the  bake-shop  law  of  Pennsylvania  says: 

That  no  employee  shall  be  required,  permitted,  or  suffered  to  work  in  a  bis- 
coit,  bread,  or  cake  bakery,  confectionery  establishment  more  than  six  days  in 
any  one  week,  said  week  to  commence  on  Sunday  not  before  6  o'clock  p.  m.,  and 
to  terminate  at  the  corresponding  time  on  Saturday  of  the  same  week.  No  per- 
son under  the  age  of  18  years  shall  be  employed  in  any  bakehouse  between  the 
hours  of  9  o'clock  at  night  and  6  o'clock  m  the  morning.  Excepted  from  this 
rule  shall  be  the  time  cm  Sunday  for  settii^  the  sponges  for  the  ni^^t's  work 
following." 

We  brought  about  forty  informations  in  Philadelphia  for  the  violati(^n  of  that 
section.  We  had  no  trouble  about  the  other  sections.  When  we  went  after  the 
b^ers  they  r^Uized  what  they  had  to  do,  and  they  did  it;  bat  the  large  establish- 
ments in  Philadelphia  and  Pittsburg  claimed  they  could  not  j?et  out  their  bread  on 
Monday  morning  unless  they  worked  on  Sunday.  We  talked  with  probably  forty 
of  them.  The  smaller  ones,  when  we  prosecuted  them,  signed  an  agreement  to 
comply  with  the  law  and  the  bigger  ones  when  prosecuted  carried  the  case  to  the 
court,  and  one  of  tiie  judges  of  ^iladelphia  quashed  the  indictm^t  and  said  that 
the  writing'  of  that  section  was  nonsensical,  and  that  there  was  nothing  in  it. 
They  say,  in  substance,  that  the  people  who  drew  it  up  and  the  people  who  passed 
it  were  blockheads. 

Cj.  What  was  the  sanitary  condition  of  the  bakeries? — A.  I  found  that  the  sani^ 
tary  conditions  ia  a  number  of  shops  were  in  violation  of  the  sanitary  laws  of  the 
State.   We  found  them  filthy,  close,  and  with  no  ventilation,  and  in  all  respects 

prejudicial  to  public  health.  We  found  people  sleeping  in  the  bake  shops:  they 
had  their  beds  or  cots  in  there,  and  in  some  instances  they  were  filthy  beyond 
description.   I  would  not  want  a  dog  of  mine  to  be  in  places  that  I  have  seen. 

Q.  Yet  they  were  imftlHug  bread?— A.  Yes;  the  breiid  locdced  all  right  when 
they  got  it  on  the  street. 

Q,  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  Wliat  are  yotir  views  on  the  immigration  question? — 
A.  My  opinion  on  immigi-ation  is  that  there  should  be  more  restrictive  laws  for 
immigration.  In  our  work  we  find  that  the  people  that  come  to  this  country 
locate  either  in  large  cities  or  in  some  big  coal-mining  town,  and  that  is  prejudi- 
cial to  the  welfare  and  interest  of  American  labor,  and  should  by  all  means  be 
stopped,  if  there  is  any  way  to  stop  it.  The  man  who  would  come  here  of  his  ovm 
free  will  for  the  purpose  of  being  a  citizen,  and  is  able  to  take  cai'e  of  himself,  it 
is  all  right.  But  when  they  come  in  in  droves,  as  they  do  in  Philadelphia,  New 
York,  and  other  places,  it  ought  to  be  stopped  altc^ther.  We  found  in  PhUadel- 
phia  that  a  man  would  land  to-day  and  the  next  day  would  find  him  In  a  sweat 
shop  making  pants  for  starvation  wages,  by  that  system  reducing  the  wages  of 
American  citizens  who  should  have  received  good  wages.  If  there  is  any  possible 
lyay  to  keep  them  out  it  should  be  done. ' 

Q.  What  restrictive  legislation  on  this  subject  would  you  prox)Ose  to  Congress? — 
A.  That  wotild  be  pretty  hard  to  do.  If  some  plan  could  be  ado])ted  by  which  the 
consuls  or  other  representatives  of  the  Government  on  the  other  side  could  find 
out  the  condition  of  the  immigrant  before  he  starts,  and  in  that  manner  regulate 
immi^ation,  tluit  would  help  to  a  very  ^-eat  eztwt. 

Q.  Do  you  think  the  proposed  educational  test,  which  was  pending  in  the  last 
Coi^gress,  would  be  of  any  benefit? — A.  I  suppose  it  would  be  of  some  benefit,  but 
there  is  always  some  doubt.  The  only  way  yoti  can  tell  is  to  try.  We  must  learn 
by  degrees;  we  can  not  tell.  You  may  take  u^  a  proposition  and  it  may  appear 
aU  right,  but  when  you  come  to  put  it  in  effect  it  is  aU  wnmg. 
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Q.  But  yon  tbink  that  consular  inspection  before  the  immigrant  leares  Europe 
would  be  a  good  practical  test? — A.  There  is  no  doubt  that  the  consul  could  get 
the  actual  condition  of  the  immigrant  who  wants  to  leave  his  country.  If  they 
dm  find  out  the  condition  of  ])usiness  men  that  are  doing  busine>ss  as  well  as 
fhey  do,  there  is  no  good  reason  why,  with  proper  elforts,  they  could  not  find  out 
the  condition  of  men  that  want  to  come  here. 

Q.  Have  yon  discovered  that  a  good  deal  of  assisted  immigration  comes  to  Phila- 
delphia?—A.  I  do  not  know  as  to  that.  My  judgment,  at  least,  from  what  I  haye  . 
seen,  is  that  there  is, 

Q.  What  are  your  viewt-  on  the  convict-labor  question? — A.  In  Allegheny  Coimtv 
they  fcnrmerly  made  barrels  in  the  workhouse;  in  the  i)enit6nti«nr  th^  made  9SI 
kinds  of  manufactnred  goods,  such  as  brooms,  shoes,  and  goods  of  that  kind,  and 
it  had  a  ver>^  depressing  effect  on  wages.  In  fact,  the  workhouse  in  Allegheny 
County  drove  quite  a  number  of  men  who  were  making  barrels  out  of  business. 
My  judgment  is  that  the  only  way  to  regulate  the  convict-labor  question  is  to 
keep  convicts  on  hand  labor  and  not  introduce  machines  in  their  work  for  any 
purposes.  Inthatway  they  can  not  be  put  into  direct  eompetiticmwith  iiie  better 
skill  and  production  of  the  operati^rs  on  the  outside. 

Q.  What  is  the  law  in  Pennsylvania  in  respect  to  convict  labor? — A.  The  law 
enacted  by  the  legislatiue  of  1897  prohibits  machinery  in  the  trades,  and  they  are 
allowed  to  employ  20  per  cent  on  mats  or  10  pOT  cent  on  shoes  ot  5  per  cent  (m 
brooms,  or  something  like  that.  The  people  that  drew  up  the  bill  thought  they  had 
just  what  they  wanted.  They  thought  they  were-  making  provision  for  85  per 
cent  of  the  number  of  inmates,  and  that  they  could  be  changed  around.  The 
matter  was  submitted  to  the  attorney-general  of  the  State,  and  he  said  they  could 
OTdy  emplov  20  per  cent  or  5  per  cent  or  10,  at  any  one  time,  and  the  reason  of  that 
was  on  account  of  that  word  '*  or."  If  the  word  had  been  "and,"  it  woold  have 
carried  out  just  what  they  were  after. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  *  How  does  that  law^  work? — A.  The  penitentiary  author- 
ities claim  that  they  are  opposed  to  it,  and  they  insist  on  machinery  being  put  in. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  What  disposition  is  made  irf. the  im)dnct?— A.  It  has 
been  sold  in  the  open  market.  I  know  of  quite  a  large  cooperage  in  AU^heny 
County  that  was  forced  out  of  Imsiness. 

Q.  Is  there  any  provision  in  the  laws  of  Pennsylvania  for  marking  the  products 
of  convicts  "  prison  made?" — ^A.  There  w^as,  I  think,  prior  to  this  law,  but  I  do  not 
remember  whether  that  is  in  the  present  law  or  not;  I  do  not  think  it  is. 

What  is  your  opinion  of  the  means  for  securing  uniformity  of  industrial 
legislation  in  the  several  States?— A.  The  International  Association  of  Factory 
Inspectors  meets  every  year  and  makes  recommendations,  if  you  could  get  the 
members  who  make  the  laws  to  think  as  the  i)eople  who  recommend  them  we 
eoold  get  uniform  legisLfttion. 

Q.  When  you  get  to  a  uniformity  of  views  in  your  association,  is  it  left  to  the 
representaiave  of  each  State  to  bris^  a  recommendation  to  the  State  legislature? — 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  Do  you  make  recommendations  to  Congress?— A.  Mo;  we  never  have  done  it. 
At  the  session  of  the  delegates  of  the  National  Association  of  Factory  Inspectors, 
representing  the  United  States  and  Canada,  at  their  convention  held  at  Boston, 
Mass..  last  September,  a  resolution  was  passed  by  unanimous  vote  requesting  the 
chiefs  to  recommend  to  the  governors  of  their  respective  States  the  importance  of 
having  more  i-estnction  on  imnaigration;  also  that  they  request  the  legislatures 
to  urge  the  repsmmta/&yw  in  Congress  to  work  and  vote  for  such  laws  as  would 
debar  tius  ernes  of  immigraixts,  who  are  a  menace  to  the  welfare  ctf  Amerioan 
labor. 


Washington,  D.  C,  JMan*  10, 1899. 

TESXWOVY  OF  MBS.  EAHHT  &  AXES, 

Former  Fctctoiy  Inspector  of  the  State  of  Masmehtmtts. 

The  commission  met  at  11a.  m.  Vice-Chairman  Phillips  presided  and  intro- 
duced the  witness.  Mrs.  Fanny  B.  Ames,  former  factory  inspector  of  the  State  of 
Massachusetts,  explaining  that  she  would  give  information  especially  in  relation 
to  women  and  cUIdren  employed  in  the  factories  of  Massachusetts. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  North.)  What  was  your  term  of  office  as  inspector  of  fewstories  in 
Massachusetts?— A.  I  was  appointed  by  Governor  Russell  in  1891  as  one  of  the 
first  women  inspectors  under  the  law  which  was  passed  that  year,  which  per- 
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mitted  the  addition  of  two  women  to  thef^rce  of  factory  inspectors  of  jNIassachu- 
setts,  and  I  resigned  in  Januarv.  1898.  The  appointment  is  for  three  years,  and 
I  was  appointed  first  by  Governor  Russell,  reappointed  by  Governor  Greeuhalge, 
and  reappointed  by  Governor  Wolcott,  and  served  over  a  year  and  a  half  of  the 
last  penod,  maMng  nearly  seven  years  in  all. 

Q.  Did  you  have  a  lady  colleague?— A.  Yes;  two  women  were  appointed,  and 
there  have  been  but  two  women  on  the  force,  as  the  law  only  calls  for  two  women 
inspectors.  A  voung  woman.  Miss  Mary  B.  Halley,  was  my  colleague.  She  was 
a  former  factoiv  girl— worked  in  the  factories — and  was  considered  especially 
desirable  as  an  u^pector  because  she  was  familiar  with  Ihe  work  of  tiie  womiea 
in  textile  factories. 

Q.  Will  yon  describe  to  the  commission  your  duties  as  an  inspector  under  the 
law?— A.  The  factorv-inspection  department,  under  Mr.  Wade,  divided  the  State 
into  11  districts.  In  each  of  these  districts  are  two  men  insiiectors— one  of  the 
first  class  and  one  of  the  second  class.  The  first-<;las8  inspector,  whose  jurisdic- 
tion frequently  extends  to  several  districts,  has  to  do  with  the  inspection  of 
buildings,  as  far  as  their  safetv  is  concerned:  with  fire  escapes,  elevators,  and  the 
enforcement  of  the  building  ^laws  of  the  State.  The  other  inspector  has  the 
enforcement  of  the  factory  legislation,  so  far  as  it  relates  to  the  hours  of  labor, 
sanitary  condition,  employment  of  women  and  children,  etc.  The  two  women 
have  exactlv  the  same  duties  as  the  factory  inspectors  of  the  second  class— the 
enforcement  of  the  labor  laws— but  they  have  no  particular  district  given  them. 
Thev  could  be  sent  bv  the  chief  into  any  distiict,  or  they  could  go  of  themselves. 
It  was  supposed,  and  the  circumstances  afterwards  warranted  thiit  supposition, 
i^t  women  would  receive  notifications  of  the  law  being  violated  in  respect  to 
the  women  employed,  and  it  was  also  sho^vn  that  these  women  inspectors  could, 
and  in  many  ways  would,  be  the  confidantes  of  the  women  employed,  and  that 
supposition  has  been  justified  bv  the  results,  I  think. 

Q.  Has  there  been  a  good  deal  of  confidential  communication  betweai  the 
women  employed  and  the  women  inspectors?— A.  A  great  deal.  At  first  only  a 
very  small  body  of  women  workers  understood  that  women  were  employed  on 
the  inspecting  force,  and  that  they  could  give  them  their  confidence:  but  it  has 
been  the  policy  of  the  women  inspectors  to  reach  as  many  as  possible  by  the  tree 
distributu)n  of  their  cards.  The  card  bears  the  arms  of  the  State,  with  the  title 
as  inspectors,  and  it  is  generally  understood  that  any  communication,  either  anony- 
mous or  signed,  would  be  attended  to.  The  inspector  has  a  right  to  enter  any 
place  where  women  and  children  are  employed,  and  an  anonymous  iK^tice  is  jnst 
as  serviceable  as  though  it  were  signed.  Then  I  have  been  asked  in  huudied.s  of 
instances,  I  suppose,  to  address  working-girls'  clubs  and  organisalions  of  woxldi^ 
women,  and  in  that  way  I  have  tried  to  make  it  understood  what  the  laws  were, 
what  points  they  covered,  and  to  ask  that  information  be  sent  where  there  miirht 
be  violations  of  the  law  regarding  those  points.  I  found,  as  was  to  be  anticipated, 
that  the  law  was  greatly  misunderstood  in  many  cases.  It  was  thought  that  the 
factory  inspectors  could  remedy  every  evil  unoer  the  son,  and  there  may  have 
been  some  disappointments  as  to  the  umitations  of  their  power.  It  became  very 
evident  to  my  mind,  after  a  year  or  so  of  work  in  the  factories,  that  many  of  the 
laws  affecting  women,  such  as  the  law  which  required  seats  and  separate  sanitary 
provisions  to  be  designated  as  for  men  and  women,  were  much  wider  reaching 
in  their  effect  upon  the  moral  life  in  the  factories  than  conld  have  been  aflsomed 
at  the  outset. 

Q.  Did  you  consent  to  accept  this  appointment  largely  as  a  labor  of  love? — 
A.  I  was  paid  a  salary,  but  I  hope  it  was  a  labor  of  love. 

Q.  And  you  would  not  have  done  it  imless  you  had  had  that  feeling? — A-  I  cer- 
tainly had  that  feeling.  I  had  had  a  great  deal  of  inta^  in  the  working  women 
for  a  great  many  years.  I  should  not  hesitate  to  say  tliat  the  office  has  been  so 
undertaken  with  most  of  the  inspectors  I  have  met. 

Q.  Both  male  and  female?— A.  Both  male  and  female.  There  are  raie  excep- 
tions. 

Q.  As  a  rule  are  they  honorable  and  consci^tiotis?— A.  Most  certainly.  I  have 

had  to  go  into  the  district  b^(»^^g  to  nearly  every  man  inspector  on  the  force 
in  Massachusetts,  and  it  is  very  rarely  I  have  ever  found  tiie  WOTk  neglected  or 
done  solely  in  a  perfunctory  manner. 

Q.  Were  you  uniformly  well  treated  by  the  manufacturers  in  Massachusetts? — 
A.  I  think  I  had  bat  three  or  four  instances  in  seven  years  when  Iwas  treated 
rudely  by  the  employers,  and  bat  one  instance  in  which  I  was  ever  obliged  to 
bring  a  case  into  court.  Cases  were  commonly  settled  by  notification  out  of 
court.  The  design  of  the  law  is  to  make  it  a  matter  of  notification;  a  violation 
is  not  treated  as  a  criminal  act,  but  as  a  misdemeanor,  unless  the  violator  persists 
in  his  noncompUance. 
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Q.  Will  yon  state  yotir  general  impressions  of  the  present  conditions  under 
which  females  and  children  work  in  the  factories  of  Massachnsetts? — A.  We  will 
consider  the  childi'en  first.  I  think  it  mnst  be  taken  into  consideration  that 
Massachusetts  has  also  a  compulsory  education  law,  which  requires  the  attend- 
ance of  children  in  school  np  to  the  age  of  14.  TMs  edncational  law  works  in 
harmony  with  the  factory-inspection  law;  so  that  it  is  an  almost  unheard-of 
thing  that  a  child  of  14  can  be  out  of  the  schools  in  Massachusetts  without 
there  being  two  sets  of  people  interested  in  restoring  that  child  to  the  school — 
the  factory  inspector  on  the  one  side  to  forbid  its  retention  in  the  factory  or 
workdiop,  and  the  superintendent  of  public  education  on  the  other  to  secure  ita 
att^dance  at  school.  This  law  is  so  admirably  carried  out  in  all  its  provisions 
that  you  find  in  the  small  country  towns  that  the  superintendent  of  instruction 
will  generally  know  the  names  of  every  child  between  the  ages  of  5  and  14  in  his 
district,  I  have  sometimes  found  children  over  the  .age  of  14  employed  with- 
out the  required  school  certificate.  The  law  requires  that  that  certificate  shall 
be  held  by  the  employer  until  the  child  is  16  years  old;  so  that  if  the  inspector 
finds  a  cliild  over  14  and  under  10  employed,  he  requires  the  school  certificate 
to  be  on  file  with  the  emiiloyer.  My  own  method  was  to  go  through  a  factory 
with  a  block  of  paper  and  a  pencil,  and  every  child  or  young  person  whom  I 
saw,  boy  or  girl,  that  looked  as  if  under  16  or  even  under  18,  was  asked  his 
name  and  age,  and  a  request  was  made  that  he  should  write  his  name  and  age  on 
the  blotter.  Then,  ha-vin.tr  finished  the  inspection  of  the  factory,  I  had  a  list  of 
all  the  children  under  the  age  of  16.  I  then  applied  to  the  office,  or  to  the  over- 
seer of  the  factory,  for  certificates  for  every  one  of  those  children.  If  a  child 
Imd  no  school  certificate,  he  was  immediately  notified  to  apply  to  the  school 
8ax>mntendent  for  it,  and,  later,  a  form  of  notification  was  sent  to  the  employer 
requiring  him  to  have  such  certificate  on  tile.  Then,  before  leaving  the  town,  I 
visited  the  school  superintendent  and  gave  him  the  list  of  the  childi-en  that  I 
had  f  omid  without  certificates.  It  is  about  as  rare  to  find  any  child  under  the 
age  of  14  in  factories  or  workshops  as  it  is  to  find  a  white  crow.  I  had  a  few 
instances  in  seven  years,  but  they  were  very  rare  indeed. 

Q.  Are  the  children  over  14  that  are  employed  overworked,  in  your  judg- 
ment?— A.  No.  I  should  say  that  they  were  not.  The  work  in  the  factories  that 
is  given  to  children  of  that  age  is  very  light  work,  and  indeed  I  have  sometimes 
found  cidldren  at  games  and  plays  when  I  entered  the  rooms. 

Q,  Between  times?— A.  Between  times.  Where  they  are  employed  in  the  fac- 
tories and  in  the  shops  they  are  given  a  light  class  of  work ;  it  is  not  skilled  work, 
and  therefore  the  subtraction  is  to  be  made  that  generally  it  is  good  training  for 
the  child. 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  kind  of  work  injures  a  cliild  at  that  age?— A.  I  do  not 
think  it  often  injures  them  physically,  but  I  think  ir  may  injure  them  mentally. 

Q.  Or  morally? — A.  Morally.  It  gives  them  a  good  deal  of  idle  time.  It  does 
not  call  out  theii'  best  facilities.  Physically,  I  think  the  children  are  seldom 
overworked.  If  you  will  go  through  the  factories  you  will  see  that  they  loclk 
well,  and  it  is  only  in  a  few  instances  that  one  would  see  a  child  looking  pale  or 
thin.  Such  appearances  sodght  be  owing  as  mm^  to  the  home  <xmditicxQs  as  to 
the  factory. 

Q.  Do  you  beUeve  in  the  proposed  increase  in  the  age  limit  to  16  years? — ^A.  I 
do  believe  in  it  for  the  reasons  which  I  have  stated  above— to  give  a  long^  time 
for  training,  especially  where  there  are  manual  training  schools.  I  think  an 
additional  two  years  spent  in  a  manual  training  school  would  be  of  more  value 
to  the  child  than  in  the  kind  of  work  generally  done  in  factories  and  stores.  We 
should  thus  continually  improve  the  Mud  of  working  people  we  have. 

Q.  Do  you  think  tihat  an  opportunity  should  be  given  for  the  childTen  to  earn 
a  livelihood  before  they  reach  16?— A.  The  instances  where  children  under  16 
should  be  called  upon  to  support  themselves  or  others  are  few  compared  with  the 
large  number  of  those  who  arrive  at  that  age  annually.  The  tendency  of  the 
present  law  in  Massachusetts,  limiting  the  school  age  to  14,  has  been  to  increase 
very  much  the  school  attendance  of  children  between  14  and  16.  TMs  shows 
how  the  law  works  to  laing  up  cpnditions  to  its  requirements.  I  think  some 
modification  might  be  made  to  suit  the  few  cases  wteere  great  harddup  would 
result  from  a  severe  construction  of  the  age  law. 

Q.  Why  do  so  many  children  want  to  work  i—A.  They  love  to  earn  moiiey  and 
have  it  in  l^eir  power.  I  think  most  boys  feel  that  it  is  a  great  gain  to  th^  if 
they  can  control  their  own  pocket  money  or  spendings. 

Q.  Do  you  think  it  is  entirely  for  pocket  money ?— A.  Not  entirely,  but  the  boy 
likes  to  be  an  earner.    And  many  desire  to  escape  fi'om  the  school  discipline. 

Q.  Is  not  that  commendable,  for  him  to  desire  to  earn?— A.  Under  some  condi- 
tions, very;  but  for  his  value  to  the  State,  I  should  think  we  ought  to  have  a 
better  educated  wcgkingman  tium  school  attendance  to  14  win  give. 
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Q.  (Bv  Mr.  Farquhar.)  When  boys  or  girls  go  into  the  mills  at  the  age  of  U  do 
they  have  continuous  labor  when  they  become  more  expert,  or  are  they  employed 
simply  for  the  temporary  use  of  the  child  labor  itself?— A.  AboyofteuwoAs 
his  way  up,  and  he  perhaps  has  thus  some  advantage  in  going  into  the  mills  and 
doing  the  unskilled  labor.  If  he  becomes  trusted^  and  fadodUar  with  the  WOTk,  it 
is  so  far  an  advantage  later. 

Q.  Provided  they  are  efficient  d<^  the  boy  and  the  girl  continue  throrngh  the  stages 
of  the  factory  work?— A.  I  have  met  a  great  many,  girls  especially,  vrbo  had 
gone  into  the  mills  when  14  years  old  and  remained  till  middle  life.  Many  have 
told  me  they  had  been  in  the  mills  twenty  or  thii-ty  years.  An  employer  in  one  of 
the  mercantile  establishments  in  Boston  once  said  to  uie  when  I  was  objecting  to 
the  employment  of  children.  I  went  to  work  when  I  was  a  boy  of  10  years  of 
age,  in  order  to  support  my  mother."  This  man  is  now  at  the  hc«d  of  one  of  the 
largest  dry  goods  establidiments  in  Boston.  I  said,  "Did  you  know  your 
employer  He  said.  ''I  did,  and  he  helped  me  right  along."  I  said,  *'Do  you 
know  one  of  your  boysV  No.  he  did  not  know  one.  The  conditions  of  labor 
have  changed  very  mtich  indeed  from  the  time  when  that  man  went  in  at  10  years 
of  age,  and  came  in  close  contact  with  his  employer;  so  iJiat  his  employer  became 
his  friend,  and  he  knew  him  well.  TMs  man  did  not  know  one  of  the  children 
he  employed;  he  did  not  know  what  their  conditions  were:  he  did  not  know 
whether  thev  were  becoming  trained,  whether  they  were  violating  the  school 
law,  in  fact,  or  not.   He  could  not  help  any  of  his  boys  as  he  had  been  helped. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Smyth.)  Would  you  apply  the  increase  of  the  age  limit  <Hily  to 
Mamchusetts,  with  its  magnificent  school  facilities,  or  would  you  apply  it  to  the 
country  at  large?— A.  I  doubt  very  much  whether  that  would  apply  unless  school 
opportunities  were  also  pro^'ided.  It  niif^^lit  result  in  throwiuK  children  onto  the 
streets,  and  I  would  consider  that  more  disastrous  than  work  in  factories. 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  the  compulsory  school  and  the  ajge  limit  Ibwb  should  go 
hand  in  hand?— A.  I  really  can  not  see  how  the  law  liTniting  the  age  of  employe 
ment  of  children  can  be  well  carried  out  without  the  compulsory  school  law. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  North.  )  What  is  the  age  limit  of  the  school  law?— A.  From  5  years 
to  14  is\he  State  compulsory  school  law.  Some  towns  make  mimicipal  regu- 
lations by  which  kindergarten  instruction  is  given  to  children  under  5  and  high^ 
school  ilMtruction  to  those  over  14. 

Q.  What  is  the  condition  of  the  child  employees  in  the  mercantile  establish- 
ments that  were  under  your  ju]*isdiction?— A.  The  age  limitation  applies  to  chil- 
dren wherever  found,  as  also  does  the  law  requiring  good  sanitary  conditions. 

Q.  Do  you  regard  the  seat  law  as  important?— A.  A  very  important  law  indeed, 
because  it  directly  gives  the  physical  relief  which  women  so  much  require  during 
their  employment.  It  also  serves  to  remind  the  employer  of  liis  obligation  to  care 
for  the  health  of  his  employees.  It  has  a  very  beneficial  effect  in  that  way,  quite 
indirectly. 

Q.  Is  it  thoroughly  carried  out?— A.  It  is  very  thoroughly  carried  out,  and  yet 
continually  violated  throiigh  carelessness.  In  readjusting  a  great  mercantile 
establishment  the  heads  of  departments  leave  the  work  to  those  who  have  charge 
of  subdepartments.  These  frequently  overlook  or  forget  the  providing  of  seats. 
I  have  gone  into  a  gi  eat  many  of  our  best  establishments,  where  I  knew  they 
meant  to  do  everything  in  the  best  way,  and  have  been  obliged  to  remind  them  that 
they  had  not  provided  seats  in  such  and  such  a  place,  and  have  always  met  with 
verv  great  courtesy  when  making  such  complaints.  I  went  once  to  a  lace  counter 
in  a  gi-eat  store  where  a  young  lady  stood  waiting  on  several  customers  with  a 
great  deal  of  skill.  I  noticed  two  little  red  spots  in  her  cheeks,  and  I  noticed  also 
that  she  did  not  have  any  seat.  Upon  going  to  the  head  of  the  department  and 
saying,  "  You  have  a  lady  down  at  such  and  such  a  counter  who  is  so  valuable  to 
you  that  she  can  wait  on  five  people  at  one  time,  and  yet  you  do  not  provide  her 
with  a  seat."  He  replied.  Mrs.  Ames,  it  is  a  sliame:  she  shall  have  a  seat  immedi- 
ately." Ajid  seats  were  canied  down  in  my  presence.  Sometimes  even  the  man 
who  means  to  do  t3ie  right  thing  requires  to  be  reminded  of  it.  That  is  43ie  value 
of  the  inspection— it  is  a  continual  reminder. 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  employment  in  a  department  store  is  as  good  for  a  child 
as  employment  in  a  textile  factory?— A.  No,  I  do  not.  Indeed,  1  think  the  employ- 
ment of  women  in  most  of  our  large  department  stores  is  much  more  severe,  a 
much  heavier  strain  physically  and  mentally,  and  much  more  severe  upon  chil- 
dren, and  of  less  moral  value,  than  employment  in  textile  factories.  The  woman 
clerk  has  to  be  accountable  to  the  head  of  the  department  and  has  to  wait  upon 
a  customer  who  is  often  very  exacting  and  unjust.  She  attends  to  everyone, 
touching  elbows  with  the  saleswoman  next  to  her,  works  with  a  great  defd  of  the 
stock  above  her  head,  and  stands  so  for  hours  and  hours,  with  poorer  ventilation 
Hum  in  the  textile  factories,  and  the  nervous  strain  which  comes  from  being  in  a 
<m>wd,  and  under  the  necessity  of  meeting  the  requisitions  of  so  many  people  day 
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after  day  is  very  gieat.  The  child  is  und^r  a  idiailar  str^  aud  sabject  to  the 
exactions  of  many  persons. 

Q.  Is  it  harder  work  than  attending  textile  machinery?— A.  Often  to  ihe  woman 
it  is  harder  work  than  attending  a  loom,  because  she  is  on  her  feet  all  the  time, 
and  at  the  same  time  required  to  work  brain  and  hand.  I  think  the  children  in 
many  ways  meet  with  more  reprehensil)le  moral  infliiences.  I  will  not  say 
immoral  influences,  but  uonmoraL  What  they  learn  is  of  A-ery  little  value.  Boys 
and  girls  so  employed  seldom  do  more  than  one  thing,  such  as  tying  up  bundles 
with  strings,  and  become  expert  in  that  and  nothing  else,  or  .in  carrying  messages 
from  one  department  to  another.  There  is  very  little  tn^diig,  as  you  can  see,  in 
such  work. 

Q.  Is  the  employment  of  children  in  large  mercantile  establishments  increas- 
li^?— A.  No;  it  is  somewhat  diminishing  on  account  of  the  use  of  the  patent  cash 
systems.   Besides,  partly  on  account  of  the  bother  ctf  requiring  school  certificates 

for  all  under  ](>.  many  are  saying.  "  We  do  not  want  any  under  16."  Many  of  the 
stores  where  formerly  they  had  100  or  150  children  now  employ  not  more  i^m 
half  tliat  number, 

Q.  Can  you  tell  us  anjrthing  about  the  wages  that  are  paid  to  the  women  and 
children  in  the  department  stores  as  compared  with  the  wages  they  earn  in 
mills?— A.  They  do  not  gi-eatly  differ.  There  has  lately  been  formed  in  Massa- 
chusetts a  consumers*  league,  the  members  of  which  agree  that  they  will  only 
trade  in  places  where  certain  conditions  prevail.  The  movement  followed  a  sim- 
ilar one  m  New  York.  Their  inquiries  elicited  the  fact  that  in  Boston  most  of 
tiie  stores  pay  S3  to  cash  girls  and  boys. 

Q.  Three  dollars  a  week?— A.  A  week.  And  many  of  the  stores  announce  that 
they  do  not  want  anybody  that  would  earn  less  than  that.  That  is  what  they  say 
at  Jordan,  Marsh  &  Co.  s,  Shepard  &  Norwells,  Hollander  s,  and  Hovey's. 

Q,  Do  you  know  what  a  liild  of  like  age  would  earn  in  a  tex^e  mill?— 
A.  About  the  same,  $3.50  or  $3  a  week;  I  think  there  is  little  difference  in 
the  am<mnt  earned. 

Q.  What  are  the  average  wages  of  saleswomen  in  stores?— A.  They  range  from 
$6  to  $12.  But  there  is  a  class  of  women  who  earn  much  more.  These  are  women 
<d  peculiar  talent.  A  young  woman  who  stands  at  a  lace  counter  in  one  of  the 
larger  department  stores  in  Boston  incidentally  told  me  that  she  went  abroad 
every  year  to  buy  lace  for  the  firm.  She  goes  to  Brussels.  Antwerp.  Birmingham, 
and  Paris.  She  is  given  carte  blanche,  all  expenses  paid,  and  earns  $16  a  week; 
she  earns  at  other  times  $25. 

Q.  Are  such  cases  rare?— A.  Naturally  rare  cases;  but  while  they  are  possible 
for  women  in  mercantile  establishments,  they  do  not  exist  in  textile  factories.  I 
think  women  can  hardly  earn  more  than  $12  a  week  in  the  textile  factories. 

Q.  Ai-e  the  safeguards  and  the  sanitary  conditions  in  the  Massachusetts  mills 
now  satisfactory,  so  far  as  women  are  concerned?— A.  As  you  all  know,  the  first 
point  of  attack,  as  it  were,  of  the  factory  laws  was  on  the  textile  factories;  and 
mspection  and  attention  has  been  for  so  long  directed  to  them  that  they  are  prob- 
ably the  most  perfect  of  all  employments  in  regard  to  the  points  which  you  have 
named.  Once  in  a  while  a  criticism  may  be  made,  Imt  usually  upon  points  that 
do  not  come  under  the  law  exactly.  As,  for  instance,  some  years  ago,  in  a  factory 
in  New  Bedford,  just  as  the  beH  Struck  twelve,  I  was  walking  through  a  room. 
At  the  sound  of  the  noon  bell  every  person  in  the  room  dropped  his  or  her  work, 
and  all  hastened  toward  the  sinks,  which  were  at  the  other  end  of  the  room, 
divided  by  a  partition  only  about  as  high  as  the  head.  It  was  in  the  summer 
time.  The  ^oung  men  ana  young  women,  on  opposite  sides,  immediately  began 
to  wash  their  faces  and  hanas,  wi&  men,  though  not  screened  from  the  women, 
throwing  back  their  shirts  from  around  their  necks.  I  said  to  the  superintendent, 
"Do  you  like  the  looks  of  that?"  He  said,  "Well,  Mrs.  Ames,  there  is  nothing 
immoral  in  it."  "No,''  I  said,  "there  is  nothing  inunoral  in  it,  but,  after  all, 
doeant  it  break  down  a  kind  of  modesty  among  the  women  and  respect  on  the 
side  of  the  men  that  would  be  a  safeguard  to  these  young  people  when  they  are 
out  of  the  factory?'^  He  said,  "  Well,  I  don't  know  but  it  might  be  so.  Would 
you  suggest  any  change  that  I  could  make?"  I  said,  "  Would  it  be  possible  for 
you  to  give  iip  that  pro  visionyou  have  there  to  the  men  and  put  the  women  in 
an  entirely  different  place?"  Bfe  said  it  would  only  be  possible  by  requiring  the 
women  to  go  upstairs  to  another  set  of  toilets;  and  they  might  complain  if  they 
had  to  walk  upstairs.  I  said  to  him, "  Try  it."  And  he  did  try  it.  Those  are  the 
points  the  law  does  not  touch:  I  think  the  New  York  law  does,  but  the  Massachu- 
setts law  does  not.  I  think  they  are  important,  and  I  think  they  would  be  a  great 
protection  to  the  women  in  those  indirect  and  subtle  ways  which  are  somewhat 
difficult  to  suggest.  As  this  man  said,  there  was  nothing  immoral  in  this  condi- 
tion; nevarthelesB  it  was  undeniable.  The  condkHcm  which  caU  Iot  anziam 
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inspection  and  careful  legislation  now  prevail  in  the  clothing  trade  rather  than  in 
the  textile.  It  is  there  chiefly  where  the  surroundings  we  to  be  imj^ved  and 

where  the  carrying  out  of  the  law  is  most  urgent. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farqchar.)  Are  the  stairways  properly  screened  in  your  fac- 
tories?—A.  Yes.  Our  factories  are  now  really  so  well  built  that  few  criticisms 
are  to  be  made;  we  have  simply  to  keep  tiiem  to  the  good  standard*  The  machin- 
ery is  already  guarded  in  all  dangerous  i)oints.  so  that  it  is  very  rarely  that  the 
inspector  has  anv  ciiticism  to  make  in  a  well-established  textile  factory. 

Q.  On  your  stairways  do  you  have  the  wooden  or  rul)l)er  tread?— A.  The  nib- 
ber  or  tlie  iron.  The  number  of  exits  requiied.  taken  in  connection  with  Are 
escapes,  is  so  gieat  that  there  is  much  less  danger  to  life. 

Q,  Are  the  fire  escapes  nearly  all  of  the  platfoim  foim?— A.  Platform  form; 
though  many  of  our  best  inspectors  are  now  gi-eatly  in  favor  of  a  fireproof  stair- 
way inside  the  building,  built  of  iron  and  easily  shut  off  from  any  portion  of  the 
building  that  should  be  in  flames,  so  that  by  using  the  stairways  which  are  used 

every  day  there  is  less  danger.  ,    •    ,      . , n    r  t    i  j 

Q.  Are  your  elevators  now  at  the  ends,  m  the  middle,  or  near  walls  of  build- 
ings?—A.  That  has  not  come  under  my  inspection .  I  would  say,  in  nearly  all  the- 
buildings  they  were  along  the  ends  of  the  i)uildings. 

6.  (By  Mr.  North.)  What  is,  in  your  judgment,  the  condition  of  x^n^e 
employees  in  factories  to-day  as  compared  with  twenty  years  ago?— A.  I  shoold 
gay  that  it  was  vastly  better  so  far  as  hours  of  labor,  provision  of  ^eats.  and  sam- 
tary  conditions  of  niills  are  concerned.  It  may  be  that  other  conditions  are  less 
agreeable.  Certainly  one  gets  that  impre.-sicai  from  Mrs.  Robertson  s  delightful 
little  book  Early  Factory  Life  in  New  England.  I  think  it  is  very  likely  that 
work  was  more*  agreeable  from  this  feet:  there  was  a  far  pleasanter  feeling 
between  employer  and  employee  than  there  is  now.  The  strifes  between  capital 
and  labor  had  not  arisen.  Then,  in  the  second  place.  Mrs.  Robertson  sees  it  m 
the  light  of  her  vontli.  Youth  is  not  likely  to  feel  the  hard  conditions  so  bitterly 
as  the  adult.  Infancy  if  you  questioned  many  of  the  children  to-day  you  would 
not  find  that  they  were  unhappy.  And  I  attribute  much  of  the  sunny  way  in 
which  Mrs.  Robertson  looks  back  to  her  factory  life  to  her  youth  and  her  mental 
condition  at  that  time.  In  the  second  place,  they  were  a  homogeneous  class- 
fanners'  sons  and  danghtei's  working  for  special  reasons,  some  to  save  money  to 
send  themselves  or  others  of  their  kindred  to  school,  or  for  some  purpose  of  that 
kind,  and  the  whole  purpose  of  thdr  lives  inspiring  and  calculated  to  stimulate 
them  to  effort.  These  pleasures  very  properly  enter  into  Mrs.  Robertson's  views. 
But  as  far  as  the  sanitarv  conditions  of  the  mills  are  concerned,  one  has  only  to 
compare  the  old  mills  with  the  newer  ones  to  see  how  much  improvement  has 

taken  place.  ,  .         ,  ,      .  i-x 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  emplo\Tnent  in  factories  tends  to  produce  immorality 
among  women':*— A.  No.  I  do  not.  On  the  contrary.  I  think  it  has  a  very  definite 
effect  of  disciplining  the  moral  faculties.  Such  women  learn  to  defend  themselves 
and  to  take  care  of  themselves,  and  immorality  is  very  rare  indeed.  I  consider  it  a 
very  unjust  implication  to  assume  that  factoi-y  women  are  ImmoraL  They  are 
generally  an  exceedingly  moral  class,  supporting  fathers  and  mothers,  younger 
broths  and  sist^,  and  accepting  a  very  hard  lot  in  life  with  a  great  deal  of 
courage  and  constancy. 

Q.  Are  thev  e(iual  to  any  other  class?— A.  In  this  resjject,  to  any  other  Cttiss  m 
the  community-  They  are  sometimes  open  to  criticism  in  manners,  perhaps,  but 
when  it  comes  to  ttie  real  body  of  virtue  I  think  fli^  will  compare  favoarably  with 
any  class  of  women  in  the  community. 

Q.  Is  that  without  respect  to  their  nationality?— A.  Yes.  I  should  say  so,  though 
exceptions  may  exist.  I  have  been  told  that  in  one  city  of  Massachusetts  women 
may  be  seen  going  from  factory  to  saloon;  but  this  was  said  of  the  factory  popu- 
lation <rf  many  years  ago,  ana  undoabtedly  conditions  have  dianged  since  we 
time  described.  ^  , 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ratchford.)  Does  the  emploj-ment  of  women  in  mercantile  estab- 
lishments have  the  same  good  effect  upon  morals?— A.  I  think  that  what  I  have 
said  is  equally  true  of  women  in  mercantile  establishments.  One  evil  doer  will 
furnish  grounds  for  adverse  judgment  of  all.  You  have  all  heard  the  story  of  the 
young  woman  who.  apphing  to  a  mercantile  establishment  for  emplo>nnent  and 
being  told  what  wages  she  will  receive,  replies  she  can  not  live  on  those  wages. 
Then  she  is  asked  if  she  has  not  some  gentleman  friend  who  wall  take  care  of  her. 
I  have  heard  that  of  Macey's,  in  New  York;  Jordan,  Marsh  &  Oo.'s,  in  Boston,  and 
Wanamalror's.  in  Philadelphia,  and  I  have  tried  to  trace  it  to  the  applicant  and 
the  person  making  the  evil  suggestion,  and  I  have  tided  in  vain.  When  I  have 
questioned  woman  after  woman,  and  have  asked.  "Was  any  such  a  question  ever 
asked  you?  '  the  reply  has  often  been,  ^'No;  I  would  like  to  see  the  man  that 
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would  dare  to  ask  me  such  a  qxieatioii."  The  same  may  lie  said  a  gi'eat  many 
kinds  of  employment.  The  women  in  them  take  a  hiKrd  lot  in  life  and  bear  ft 

bravely. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  insnfficient  wages,  unsteady 
employment,  enforced  idleness,  deficient  education,  and  limitations  as  to  the  finery 
of  the  person  are  the  oaaiy  reasons  oi  the  downfall  of  girlhood  and  womimhood?-* 
A.  Undoubtedly. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  North.)  Do  yon  advocate  a  law  proliibiting  the  employment  of 
either  women  or  children  in  factories? — A.  Not  at  all. 

Q.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  unjust*:* — A.  I  think  it  would  be  quite  imjust  to  the 
women.  Nobody  works  because  he  e^iecially  wants  to;  he  works  becani^  he 
mnst,  and  it  wotud  be  most  nnfair  to  le^ildate  to  lessen  the  chances  of  any<me  for 
procuring  work. 

Q.  You  are  aware  that  women  do  not  receive  the  same  wages  that  men  do, 
even  in  the  same  work? — A.  Yes,  even  for  the  same  work;  though  women  do  not 
always  do  the  same  work.  A  great  deal  of  the  work  that  wconen  do  is  less  skilled 
or  less  diflficult  work. 

Q.  Will  a  female  weaver  receiA^e  the  same  price  per  cut  that  men  do? — A.  Gen- 
erally, the  prices  for  piecework  do  not  differ,  but  there  are  physical  reasons  in  the 
greater  endurance  of  men  that  would  accoimt  for  theii*  earning  more;  yet  I  was 
told  of  a  woman  in  one  of  the  liowell  mills  running  nine  lomns,  and  tnere  was 
not  at  that  time  any  other  person  in  the  mill  that  did  so  much. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  In  cases  of  strikes  in  those  mills,  is  it  common  for  the 
wom€ni  and  children  to  strike  with  the  men? — A.  We  have  not  had  a  strike  in 
the  mills  of  any  gi-eat  consequence  for  a  long  time.  The  strikes  have  been  in 
the  shoe  factories. 

Q.  What  are  the  opi)ortunities  in  Boston  for  education  after  14  in  the  evening 
schools  or  lyceums? — A.  We  have  excellent  evening  schools.  Our  evening  schools 
are  as  good  as  our  day  schools  and  as  stringent.  They  admit  all,  and  are  of 
great  advantage  to  adults  especially.  They  include  bookkeeping,  stenography, 
and  many  subjects  of  a  kind  intended  solely  for  adults. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Smyth.)  Are  they  public  schools? — A.  Yes:  public  schools. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  Does  the  State  supply  free  text-books  to  the  day  and 
evening  schools? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Smyth.  )  How  long  do  the  night  schools  remain  open?— A.  They  open 
the  last  of  September  and  close  m  March.  The  seesions  are  held  in  the  buildings 
occupied  by  the  day  schools. 

Q.  In  the  large'  manufacturing  cities  are  these  night  schools  very  largely 
attended? — A.  Very  largely  attended.  If  a  foreign-born  child  under  18  years  of 
age  and  over  14,  an  illiterate,  comes  to  Massachusetts,  fffr  instance,  and  applies 
for  pemaission  to  enter  the  mills,  he  can  only  do  so  by  attending  the  night  school. 
If  he  is  illiterate  in  English,  although  he  may  know  his  native  language,  he  must 
attend  the  evening  school  until  the  master  has  issued  a  certificate  to  him.  And 
all  such  children  receive  a  special  class  of  certificates,  which  allow  them  to  enter 
Zemins. 

Q,  Can  they  work  in  the  mills  withont  these  eertiAcates^-^A.  Only  by  attend- 
ance at  the  night  scliools. 

Q.  Yon  mean  while  they  are  attending  the  night  schools?— A.  Yes;  during  the 
session  of  night  schools. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  North.)  Do  yon  observe  that  opportunities  for  female  emplojrment 
are  ccmstantly  increasing  and  enlarging? — A.  Very  much  so.  In  some  cases 
women  are  bemg  substituted  for  men.  which  I  think  is  unfortunate. 

Q.  Are  they  increasing  the  competition?— A.  Yes:  but  it  is  also  true  that  a 
larger  number  of  persons  is  necessary  for  the  unskilled  work  which  machinery 
requires*  A  person  is  now  often  but  an  attendant  on  a  machine,  and  machinery 
is  becoming  more  jwodnctive,  while  so  many  more  things  are  manufactured  that 
a  place  for  much  unskilled  labor  is  afforded  without  lessening  the  number  of 
persons  employed. 

Q.  Are  you  satisfied  that  the  constant  inawovement  of  machinery  has  resulted 
in  a  corresponding  displacement  of  human  labor? — A .  Not  at  all.  It  may  change 
the  character  of  human  labor.  There  is  also  a  continual  struggle,  one  might  say, 
going  on  between  hand  labor  and  machine  labor.  Hand  labor  is  continually 
remanded  to  higher  artistic  work,  and  thus  the  more  skillful  workers  are  called 
to  a  higher  class  of  work.  Theii*  work  is  much  better  paid  and  more  valuable 
artistically.  'Die  unsMUed  work^  are  retained  as  machine  workers.  Even  here 
education  and  training  tend  to  separate  machine  workers  into  the  skilled  and 
imskilled.  A  cursory  observation  of  the  conditions  in  France  makes  it  very  evi- 
dent to  me  that  the  French  people  have  recognized  this  more  than  we  have,  and 
they  are  continually  trying  to  increase  the  nand  skill  of  their 'wcKcMng  people. 
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^erefore  they  take  out  of  our  hands  a  great  deal  of  skilled  and  artistic  manufac- 
ture—or at  least  we  have  not  got  it  yet— that  the  United  States  might  have  by 
better  technical  traming.  We  have  a  brilliant  class  of  working  people;  we  M,ve 
the  most  intelligent,  the  best  cmed  for,  and  they  live  tiie  best  <rf  any  working 
people  on  the  face  of  the  earth. 

Q.  Does  the  lack  of  facilities  for  industrial  training  somewhat  account  tor  our 
failing  to  obtain  supremacy  in  skilled  manufactures?— A.  By  increasing  the  num- 
ber of  years  a  child  remains  in  school,  and  making  the  character  of  the  edncation 
not  book  edncaticm  alone,  bat  hand  tndning,  also,  we  shall  be  able  to  compete 

with  the  world.  . 

Q.  What  are  the  effects  of  manual  training  upon  the  clnkb'en?— A.  I  aviU  give 
an  illustrative  instance.  There  has  been  for  some  time  in  Philadelphia  a  manual 
instruction  school,  teaching  drawing  and  designing  and  the  first  work  in  metol 
and  wood,  which  is  part  of  the  course  in  all  manual  training  schools.  One  of  the 
proprietors  of  the  Baldwin  Locomotive  Works  told  me  that  they  would  rather 
receive  a  bov  from  that  manual  training  school  than  to  receive  him  from  the  com- 
mon schools' without  that  manual  training;  because,  he  said,  he  has  a  quicker  eye 
and  better  hand,  gets  more  interested  in  his  work,  and  will  advance  faster  in  tiie 
shops  than  a  boy  titat  m^ly  goes  through  a  grammar  school.  That  shi>W8  ttiat 
manual  training, even  where  it  keeps  him  longer  in  school,  does  not  hin<ler  a  boy 
but  rather  helps  him.  The  graduates  of  the  manual  training  high  school  of  Bos- 
ton find  employment  almost  immediately  and  a  better  kind  of  employment.  If 
they  do  not  go  to  the  Institute  of  Technology  to  fit  themselves  for  some  higher 
fOTm  of  manual  work,  or  for  engineering,  they  are  immediately  wanted  in  the 
great  shops  and  have  no  difficulty  whate^-er  in  getting  work.  Skilled  work  is 
alwavs  in  demand.  The  great  mass  of  onr  people,  however,  go  to  work  as  soon  as 
they  i^et  out  of  the  grammar  school,  and  consequently  they  have  to  accept  the 
unskilled  work.  Manual  training  is  gradually  being  introduced  into  Boston 
grasunar  schools.  The  girls  are  taoght  sewing  and  cooking,  and  boys  wood  and 
day  work.  Manual  training-,  it  is  conceded  by  educators  and  observers,  (jnickens 
the  intellectual  faculties  of  children:  helps  the  moral  nature,  too,  and  makes  the 
pupil  more  accurate  and  more  industrious. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.  )  What  effect  does  the  demand  of  the  factories  fear  labor 
have  on  domestic  service?— A.  A  class  of  women  prefer  domestic  service,  though 
the  class  would  seem  to  be  diminished  somewhat  by  the  demand  from  the  facto- 
ries, but  it  must  always  be  recruited  from  the  large  number  who  prefer  domestic 
service  and  give  themselves  to  it.  Some  of  the  problems  of  domestic  service  are, 
1  think,  produced  hy  the  habits  of  wom^  of  wealth  raider  than  by  the  factoaries. 
That  is,  an  unskilled  wozk^  woman  can  get  as  good  wages  as  a  skilled  woman 
in  domestic  service. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  North.)  Is  it  not  true  that  domestic  service  is  very  scarce  m  and 
around  Boston?— A.  The  whole  trouble  is  in  getting  competent  service,  and  not 
alone  in  domestic  work.  I  nevOT  went  into  a  ^op  or  mill  yet  but  what  I  felt  that 
factory  women  had  an  advantage  over  the  domestic  worker  in  having  their  work 
differentiated  and  simplified.  Housework  requires  more  skill,  a  higher  order  of 
intelligence  to  do  its  various  offices,  than  is  required  in  most  mechanical  work. 
Yet  the  same  want  of  skill  is  often  shown  in  the  factories  that  is  shown  in  domes- 
tic work.  Women  in  the  factories  often  break  machinery  through  carelessness, 
jnst  as  they  break  china  in  tiie  house;  they  often  destroy,  and  destroy  willfully: 
tiiieyleayeat  a  moment's  notice,  and  they  make  trouble  with  all  the  other  help 
around  them.  You  find  in  the  factories  and  shops  all  the  troubles  that  prevail 
in  domestic  service;  no  employer  is  entirely  without  them.  The  domestic  train- 
ing schools  are  doing  somethmg  to  raise  housework  to  the  dignity  of  a  profession, 
just  as  nursing  has  been  raised,  and  from  being  a  nondesmpt  employm^t  it 
bids  fair  to  become  a  profession. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  Does  the  New  England  girl  enter  very  largely  mto 
domestic  service?— A.  No,  I  think  not;  nor  are  tihe  bom  New  England  women  often 
found  in  the  factories.  Years  ago  the  New  England  girls  were  pushed  out  of  the 
mills  by  the  Irish  girls,  and  they  in  turn  by  the  French  Canadians,  and  now  the 
Portuguese,  French  Canadians,' and  various  nationalities  are  in  possession.' 

Q.  (By  Mr.  A.  L.  Harris.)  What  are  the  American  girls  doing?— A.  They  are 
stenographers,  typevmters,  heads  of  academies,  schools,  and  colleges. 

Q,  Have  they  been  pushed  out,  or  have  they  lisen?— A.  They  have  been  pushed 
out  in  the  first  place,  and  been  obliged  to  train  themselves  for  sometliiiig  else. 
The  Irish-American  girls  are  teaching  our  schools:  a  very  considerable  proportion 
of  the  public-school  teachers  in  Boston  are  Irish-American  girls. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  North.)  Have  you  had  any  exi>erience  vrith  these  schools  for  house 
service?— A.  I  have  had  some  experience,  though  these  schools  are  yet  only  experi- 
monto  flTiccoflflfnl  expmments  in  a  small  way.  The  iutrodncti^m  oi  cooking  into 
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the  regular  curriculuna  of  the  common  schools,  as  in  Boston,  is  also  an  evidence 
of  the  growing  estimate  of  domestic  work.  CooWng  is  now  taught  in  three 
grades  in  nearly  every  girls*  grammar  school  in  Boston.  The  director  of  cooking 
issued  not  long  ago  a  series  of  questions  to  the  mothers,  asking  their  estimate  of 
the  lessons  given  to  the  children;  this  was  in  one  of  the  districts  which  is  largely 
inhabited  by  foreigners  newly  come  to  this  country,  and  the  answers  showed  the 
mother  invariably  delighted  to  have  her  child  taught  to  cook  food  skillfully,  and 
stated  that  they  could  live  better  and  more  economically;  that  they  were  learning 
to  eat  better  and  different  food  for  that  used  before.  In  Italy  they  had  eaten 
polrata  or  boiled  pumpkin,  in  Germany  another  food  line,  and  in  Russia  anotlier* 
N'ow  they  were  learning  to  have  a  more  varied  diet  ill  which  betft^  elem6llt6 
entered,  and  yet  not  costing  them  any  more. 

Q.  Will  you  tell  us  of  the  relations  of  women  to  trade  imions?— A.  There  have 
been  one  or  two  trade  tmions  connected  with  the  Cratral  Labor  Union.  I  think 
they  have  had  a  very  excellent  effect  among  the  women,  in  some  respects.  It  has 
l)rouglit  them  to  a  solidarity  of  feeling  about  their  own  work,  about  their  trade 
interests,  and  about  their  obligations  to  other  working  people  that  has  had  a  good 
effect  on  them.  Whether  it  has  not,  in  a  way,  also  intensified  theii'  feeling  of 
antagonism  to  tibetr  employers  in  general,  I  do  not  know. 

(By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  Do  they  become  more  s^^gressive  the  more  they  know 
their  rights? — A.  Yes;  they  become  more  aggreflsive. 

Q.  What  organizations  do  these  ladies  represent? — A.  They  represent  vanous 
small  trades — rubber  workers  and  various  branches  of  the  clothing  manufacture. 
I  do  not  think  the  dressmakers  or  the  milliners  have  ever  beai  organized,  lliere 
is  an  organization  of  women  clerks,  which  ia  a  beneficial  organhsation.  It  has 
now  several  hundred  members.  It  takes  in  women  clerks  from  nearly  all  the 
larger  and  smaller  stores.  It  is  run  entirely  by  women,  their  president,  secretary, 
and  treasurer  and  all  other  officers  being  women  clerks.  It  comprises  a  very 
intelligent  class  of  women,  and  they  have  done  a  great  deal  of  good  to  their 
members.  They  are  now  chartered  under  the  State  law,  and  have  regular  meet- 
ings in  which  they  discuss  their  o^^'n  business  affairs.  One  of  its  excellent  require- 
ments is  that  the  older  members  are  pledged  to  look  out  for  the  younger  women 
with  whom  they  work;  so  that  it  has  had  a  double  effect — an  economic  and  a 
m^isral  effect. 

Q.  Does  this  organization  take  any  part  in  the  agitation  regarding  hours  of 

labor  or  wages? — A.  No,  except  incidentally.  Making  each  other's  acquaintance, 
they  become  interested  in  the  way  in  which  the  empl<  »yers  treat  them  in  different 
stores,  compare  the  treatment  of  one  employer  with  that  of  another,  and  in  that 
^y  help  each  other  to  a  better  nnderstandmg  of  what  they  ought  to  receive. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  North.)  Do  the  female  spinners  in  a  town  like  Fall  Biver  belong 
to  the  spinners'  union? — A.  I  think  they  do. 

Q.  Do  they  have  unions  where  both  male  and  female  are  members? — A.  I  think 
this  is  the  case.  In  the  shoemakers*  organizations  there  are  men  and  women  on 
the  same  level  as  to  membership,  and  tiney  work  t(^ther  very  intelligently. 

Q.  If  need  be,  do  they  strike  together? — A.  Yes.  In  MarlbofO  in  the  present 
strike  you  will  find  the  women  sti*iking  with  the  men. 

Q.  Do  they  contribute  equally  to  the  fund? — A.  I  think  so. 

Q.  Do  they  get  equal  wages  for  piecework? — ^A.  Yes;  I  think  they  get  equal 
wages  for  piecework  all  through,  bat  the  kinds  of  woa?k  diff^,  and  the  lesa  weU* 
paid  work  is  given  to  women. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  You  spoke  of  having  visited  France,  Belgium,  and  Ger- 
many. How  do  the  sanitary  conditions  there  compare  with  om*  factories? — A.  I 
wotdd  assume  too  much  in  saying  that  I  know  the  conditions  so  as  to  report  upon 
them  intelligently.  I  have  only  seen  one  or  two  factories  in  each  of  those  places* 
The  hours  are  longer,  the  age  of  children  employed  is  below  the  age  we  permit, 
and  even  the  sanitary  conditions,  in  most  cases,  are  inferior.  The  German  fac- 
tories are  in  many  respects  of  very  high  grade,  though  the  legal  requisitions  are 
not  so  severe  as  in  Massachusetts. 

Q.  Axe  they  as  greatly  regulated  by  tiie  State?— A.  The  French  regulations  go 
into  more  minute  particulars  and  are  very  well  enforced.  They  have  a  large 
number  of  inspectors  in  France,  both  of  men  and  woiaen  (almost  an  equal  num- 
ber of  each),  and  the  inspection  is  done  very  admirably  indeed. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  North.)  Axe  their  factories,  as  a  rule,  equal  to  our  mills  in  equip- 
ment?— ^A.  No;  not  in  what  is  required  by  the  factory  law. 

Q.  Did  you  see  any  factories  that  were  at  all  comparable  to  ours? — ^A.  I  did 
not:  although  X  did  not  visit  many  factories  under  the  guidance  of  factory 
inspectors. 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  the  factoi^  buildings  generally  in  this  country  are  sape- 
xior  to  any  in  the  world?— A.  I  tbuik  our  conditioiie  as  a  yrboLe  mperior. 
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Q.  Including  the  English?— A.  Yes;  I  think  so;  although  I  can  not  say  posi- 
tively as  to  that.  The  Enghsh  factory  law  has  been  in  force  a  long  time  and 
much  public  and  parliamentary  attention  has  been  directed  to  abuses.  I  think 
that  still  the  factory  conditions  and  the  conditions  of  the  working  people  are  not 
eqnal  to  lAose  in  this  country.  We  hare  never  had  the  abuses  that  they  have  had, 
either  in  the  employment  of  cluldren,  the  overworking  of  women,  or  in  many 
respects.  *  *  *  As  you  gentlemen  are  interested  in  the  indirect  results  of 
inspection,  it  occurs  to  me  to  speak  of  one  instance  of  the  hundxeds  of  complaints, 
both  anonymous  and  signed,  and  calling  attention  to  the  conditions  and  sn|>po6ed 
violations  of  law  in  certoin  workshops.  Frequently  the  matter  of  complaint  did 
not  come  under  the  law:  was  a  personal  contest  between  employer  and  employed 
relative  to  a  question  of  wages  or  some  other  personal  matter.  H<nvever,  I  gen- 
erally went  to  that  factory  or  workshop  even  though  1  had  no  law  to  enforce  in 
the  particular  point  at  issue.  I  received  from  a  young  lady  a  distressed  note  say- 
ing that  she  thought  the  women  in  a  restaurant  were  having  their  heedth  injured 
by  ciOTying  out  travs  very  heavily  loaded.  There  seemed  to  l^e  no  possible  con- 
struction of  the  law  that  could  be  apphed:  but  while  inspecting  the  restaurant  I 
said  to  the  employer,  who  seemed  a  very  generous  man,  -^Are  you  sure  that  you  do 
not  overtax  these  girls  in  lifting  heavy  weights,  trays,  etc.?"  He  said,  *'  If  I  do 
I  do  not  want  to,"  and  he  immediately  called  the  woman  at  the  head  of  the  depart- 
ment and  asked  if  she  knew  how  heavy  the  trays  were,  and  immediately  had  it 
remedied.  There,  you  see.  an  inspector  could  remedy  a  matter  which  the  law 
could  not  by  any  possibility  touch.  And  I  give  it  also  as  an  instance  of  the  dis- 
position of  a  majority  of  employers.  I  have  had  many  employers  say  to  me, 
after  making  an  inspection,  "  If  there  is  anything  I  can  do  to  benefit  still  more 
tjie  men  and  women  in  my  employ  I  should  be  glad  to  have  you  tell  me."  I  have 
also  seen  the  contrary  spiiit  showni.  but  it  was  the  exception. 

Q.  Do  you  think  there  would  be  far  less  trouble  between  employer  and  employee 
if  there  was  a  bett^  nndmtanding  of  theconcKtions  in  which  indnsby  ie  con- 
ducted?—A.  Yes:  I  think  it  would  be  so. 

Q.  Do  vou  believe  that  a  great  deal  of  the  friction  that  conies  is  unnecessary?— 
A.  A  great  deal  is;  there  is  a  latent  suspicion  in  the  mind  of  both  employer  and 
employed  that  their  relations  are  not  identical.  One  is  afraid  of  the  other;  one 
fh\-n\ra  the  Other  is  getting  a  little  more  than  he  ought  to  have,  while  the  o&er  is 
afraid  he  is  going  to  have  more  asked  of  him  than  should  be. 

Q.  What  do  you  think  about  the  proper  workday  for  women?— A.  I  think  it 
is  inevitable  that  it  should  be  reduced  in  time,  though  a  great  deal  can  be  said 
on  the  side  of  the  great  manufacturing  concerns,  that  have  enormous  plants  which 
will  stand  idle.  On  the  workers'  side  the  claim  is  that,  while  the  employer  gets 
the  advantage  of  ino^ased  power  of  production  in  the  greater  power  of  modern 
machinery,  the  laborer  gets  none  unless  by  a  shorter  day.  Mrs.  Robertson  tells 
me  that  when  she  was  a  girl,  to  run  one  or  two  looms  was  as  much  as  any  woman 
would  have  tried.  Now,  in  some  instances,  there  are  women  running  nine  locnns, 
and  iihe  looms  have  more  than  donbled  or  trebled  their  speed.  This  means  more 
work  and  harder  work.  It  is  also  claimed  that  a  shorter  day  would  not  lessen  pro- 
duction even  in  hand  work.  Perhaps  you  would  be  interested  in  the  experiment 
of  a  gentleman  who  had  an  establishment  in  Fitchburg  where  were  made  the  balls 
used  in  bicycle  bearings.  When  he  first  took  charge  of  the  establishment  they 
were  mnning  ten  hours  a  day,  with  the  exception  of  Saturday,  when  they  ran 
eight,  making  fifty-eight  hours  a  week.  Women  were  employed  in  inspecting  the 
bsdls.  They  do  this  by  touch,  which  becomes  very  perfect  in  time  and  sensitive 
to  the  least 'imperfection:  the  balls  are  dropped  into  boxes,  the  perfect  balls  into 
one  box  and  the  imperfect  ones  into  others,  graded  acccnrding  to  the  imperfection. 
In  the  afternoon  me  work  done  by  one  woman  in  the  morning  is  inspected  by 
anotiier,  and  thus  there  is  a  double  inspection.  He  became  persuaded  that  there 
was  a  certain  strain  in  this  work  on  the  eyes,  the  fingers,  and  the  attention,  and 
finally  he  made  up  his  mind  that  shorter  hours  would  be  better  for  the  women  and 
would  not  lessen  the  amount  of  work  done— it  would  be  belter  for  their  healtli 
and  quite  as  well  fbr  the  bustness.  Accordingly  he  directed  the  women's  depart- 
ment to  berunbut  nine  hours  a  day.  At  firstthe  women  were  very  much  distressed. 
As  they  were  paid  bv  the  number  of  thousands  of  balls  inspected,  they  thouglit  it 
would  permit  them  to  earn  less  money;  but  they  soon  found  that  they  did  just  as 
many  balls  in  the  nine  hours  as  they  had  heretofore  done  in  the  ten;  and  they  had 
besides  ten  minutes'  vacation  in  tiie  middle  of  the  morning  session  and  in  the  after- 
noon. Later,  the  time  was  shortened  to  eight  hours  and  a  half.  There  was  not 
so  much  objection  as  at  first.  ])ecause  they  began  to  see  what  tlie  object  was.  and 
they  soon  found  they  did  just  as  much  in  eight  and  a  half  as  in  nine.  At  last 
accounts  the  time  had  been  shortened  to  eAght  hours,  and  it  was  beUeved  it  could 
be  cut  down  to  seven  md  one-lialf  . 
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Q.  (By  Mr.  Conger.)  Is  it  your  opixuoxi  that  the  hours  of  labor  should  be 
reduced  by  law?— A.  That  is  quite  another  matter.  What  I  wanted  to  show  was 
that  the  trend  of  intelligent  business  nuuoagement  is  to  the  conclusion  that  when 
a  person  who  is  doing  the  work  has  less  strain  npon  him,  he  will  get  out  more 
work  uy  to  a  certain  limit,  in  less  time;  and  where  the  work  is  done  by  the  piece 
it  is  done  with  less  dawdling  and  more  diligence,  nor  is  it  so  hard  to  work  with 
that  severe  attention  for  less  time  as  it  is  to  Avork  longer  hours  with  less  att^* 
tion.  We  may  find  that  it  is  desirable  in  time  to  do  by  law  what  a  few  persons 
are  doing  volnntarily.  It  is  in  that  way  that  the  original  ten-hour  law  was  tried 
tentatively  in  England;  a  few  manufacturers  tested  the  matter  in  their  own  fac- 
tories and  found  that  their  people  could  do  as  much  in  ten  hours  as  they  there- 
tofore had  been  doing  in  twelve  and  thirteen;  that  made  the  law  seem  reasonable. 
I  think  such  experiments  are  going  on  all  over  the  United  States,  and  especially 
in  Massachusetts,  and  it  may  make  it  apparent  that  an  eight-hour  day  is  as  good 
for  the  employer  and  much  better  for  the  employee  as  the  present  ten-hour  day, 
since  it  is  also  apparent  that  machinery  has  much  increased  its  productive 
power. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  S:myth.)  Have  you  noticed  that  the  Northup  loom  relieves  the 
condition  of  the  weaver? — A.  Yes;  in  avoiding  the  sucking  of  the  thread. 

(In  answer  to  a  question  concerning  evening  schools.)  Teachers  in  the  evening 
schools  are  required  to  have  tiie  same  grade  certificate  as  those  who  teach  in 
the  day  schools.  No  man  or  woman  can  be  appointed  to  a  teaching  ofBce  in  the 
evening  schools  who  does  not  possess  the  certihcate  of  a  certain  jg^ade  from  tibe 
school  supervisors,  and  that  grade  is  the  same  as  the  day  school.  The  authorities 
prefer  not  to  have  the  same  teachers  that  teach  in  the  daytime. 

Q.  I  suppose  those  schools,  while  composed  of  adults  chiefly,  have  a  great  many 
in  the  primary  departments?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  Does  the  curriculum  have  to  be  graded  to  the  intelligence  of  the  people? — 
A.  Yes:  the  courses  of  study  cover  the  studies  of  the  primary,  grammar,  and 
high  schools,  though  the  latter  are  not  quite  as  full.   But  it  is  permitted  to  the 

{)upil  to  choose  his  stndies,  provided  he  chooses  enough  to  keep  him  occupied  at 
east  two  nights  a  week.  When  he  has  done  a  certain  amount  of  work  he 
receives  a  certificate  for  that.  CVmiideting  thus  six  subjects  he  maybe  advanced 
to  a  higher  grade.  The  high  school,  though  not  requiring  exactly  the  same  as 
the  day  schools  of  that  grade,  yet  give  a  high  course  of  study,  including  algebra, 
geometry,  French,  GJerman,  physiology  and  hygiene,  bookkeeping,  ana  phonog- 
raphy, with  English  composition,  higher  arithmetic,  and  history.  There  are  also 
special  evening  drawing  schools,  where  designing,  £ree-haaad  and  mechanical 
drawing  are  taught. 

Q.  Are  they  optional? — A.  The  studies  are  all  optional.  A  boy  who  wants  em- 
ployment  as  a  correspondent  in  scnne  business  house  and  needs  to  work  up  his 
French  can  do  so,  or  another  can  fit  himself  in  Spanish  or  German,  and  choose 
accordingly.  Here  will  be  one  who  is  getting  ready  for  college  while  he  is  at 
work  dnring  the  day.  Anmnber  do  this,  supporting  themselves  in  the  meantime 
by  their  work. 

Q.  How  are  those  teach^  paid?— A.  They  are  paid  by  the  night,  at  tiie  rate  of 

about  S5  for  the  men  teachers,  and  $2  to  women, 

Q.  What  is  the  nnmber  of  pupils'? — A.  About  5,000  are  in  the  evening  schools, 
while  in  the  day  schools  there  are  88.000  and  over.  The  evening  drawing  schools 
have  between  five  and  six  hundred  pupils. 

Q.  Do  these  teachers  pursue  their  work  in  the  day? — A.  A  number  of  them  are 
pursuing  a  law  course  in  Harvard:  some  are  teachers  in  other  places  than  Boston; 
many  are  students  in  medical  and  other  schools;  but  all  must  have  the  teachers' 
certificates  from  the  supervisors  of  Boston. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ratchford.)  Have  you  found  the  displacement  of  male  by  female 
labor  greater  thui  the  displacement  of  female  labor  from  its  former  avocations 
by  that  of  male  employees? — A.  Historically,  I  should  say  the  men  have  taken 
women's  work  away  from  them,  if  we  look  at  it  from  the  long  line  of  history. 
Women  were  once  the  weavers  and  spinners  and  textile  workers  entirely,  besides 
being  dispensers  of  medicine  and  doing  many  other  kinds  of  work  now  almost 
monopolized  by  men. 

Q.  Is  it  also  true  that  in  the  laundries  and  bake  shops,  hotels,  etc..  women  have 
largely  been  displaced  by  colored  labor.  Chinese  labor,  etc.? — A.  I  think  so. 

Q.  Has  this  cansed  large  numbers  of  women  to  be  thrown  upon  the  labor  mar- 
ket?— A.  I  would  not  say  "  thi-own  upon  the  labor  market,"  because,  it  seems  to 
me,  as  I  said  a  few  minutes  ago,  they  are  rather  beckoned  into  new  trades.  We 
have  increased  tremendously  the  luxuries  of  living,  and  the  manufacture  of 
articles  of  use  and  luxury — such  things  as  lie  on  this  table,  for  instance — our 
grandfathers  knew  nothing  of  them.   They  did  not  have  pemacks  or  small  con- 
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veniences  of  this  kind.  The  number  of  **  things one  requires  at  the  present  time 
is  very  great.  AU  this  gives  aaaployment  to  large  iumbers  of  women  as  well 

as  men. 

Q.  If  not  thrown  upon  the  market,"  have  theii*  occupations  ceased  to  exist? — 
A.  The  feminine  occupations  in  the  home  have  certainly  changed.  For  instance, 
take  a  family  such  as  I  have  in  my  mind  this  minute— that  of  an  Irishman.  He 
wasa  laborer  witli  five  daughters:  once  these  daughters  would  have  1)een  employed 
at  home:  they  wonld  have  carded,  spun,  and  woven  the  cloth  their  dresses  were 
made  of;  they  would  have  knit  their  own  stockings  and  made  all  their  own 
apparel;  the  family  wotdd  have  had  to  Kve,  so  far  as  money  was  concerned,  on 
wbskt  the  father  earned*  Now,  evOTy  one  of  those  girls  is  employed  outside  the 
home.  Though  none  of  them  receive  a  very  high  wage,  the  united  family  income 
makes  a  very  excellent  sum  for  the  family  to  live  on.  so  that  the  father  does  noth- 
ing. After  the  fashion  of  some  people,  he  sits  in  the  chimney  corner,  though  he  is 
not  an  old  man.  The  daughters  are  all  intelligent  girls,  who  have  been  through 
the  schools.  They  live  in  much  better  style  than  such  families  did  originally.  I 
do  not  take  the  dismal  view  in  regard  to  the  eniplo>nnent  of  women  that  a  great 
many  do,  for  I  think  of  many  instances  where  it  has  tended  to  the  uplifting  of  the 
family. 

Q.  Are  you  in  sympathy  with  tihe  condition  of  affairs  that  is  driving  the  young 

woman  out  of  the  hotels,  where  their  labor  is  displaced  by  that  of  imdes? — ^A.  I 
have  not  thought  of  that  particularly.  I  think  there  might  be  something  said  on 
lK)th  sides.  Women  likely  to  be  employed  in  hotels  in  domestic  work  must  be 
doing  domestic  work  elsewhere,  and  perhaps  under  better  conditions  than  hotels 
would  afford. 

Q.  What  influence  has  the  introduction  of  labor-saving  machinery  had  on  the 
emplojTnent  of  women?— A.  I  think  it  has  given  them  a  vast  field  of  work, 
instead  of  depriving  them  of  w^ork;  that  laundries  have  increased,  and  although 
there  are  men  in  the  laundries,  there  are  a  great  many  women  also.  In  the  laun- 
dries in  the  vicinity  of  Boston,  Worcester,  and  Sprin^eld  there  are  more  women 
employed  than  men,  and  yet  there  has  been  in  laundry  work  i^erhaps  the  greatest 
increase  in  labor-saving  machinery,  with  the  exception  of  shoe  work. 

Q.  Do  you  beheve  titat  the  machine  is  opening  new  avenues  of  employment? — 
A.  I  do. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  C-  J.  Harris.)  Do  you  think  that  after  a  boy  who  wishes  to  be  a 
machinist  has  gone  tturoogh  the  grammar  school  it  would  be  better  for  him  to  go 
into  the  manual  training  school  or  directly  into  the  machine  shop? — A.  By  all 
means,  it  -would  be  much  better  to  have  the  advantage  of  the  higher  education, 
such  as  our  manual  ti'aiuing  schools  give. 

Q.  As  the  actual  result  or  experience,  do  the  head  men  of  these  shoi»,  instead 
of  coming  from  those  manual  training  schools,  come  from  the  boys  who  started 
in,  perhaps  at  the  lowest  ronnd  of  the  ladder,  in  such  shop':' — A.  I  think  they  do 
at  present,  because  we  have  had  no  manual  tiaining  schools  until  recent  years, 
llie  schools  give  the  boys  a  better  chance;  conditions  are  changing  continuallv, 
demandii^  more,  so  that,  unless  we  change,  too,  we  are  going  to  have  a  whole 
nation,  as  it  were,  of  half -educated  working  people,  a  peasantry)  in  otiher  words, 
wMch  I  hope  we  shall  never  have  in  America. 

Is  it  your  experience  that  a  gi'aduate  of  a  gi-ammar  school  is  a  pretty  wdl 
educated  person? — A.  Only  in  books,  and  not  in  books  sufficiently  well.  I  think  in 
all  the  large  cities  they  are  introducing  drawing,  designing,  sloyd  work.  ( '  *  Sloyd  " 
is  a  Swedish  word,  indicating  sleight,  cleverness;  a  technical  word  given  to  a  kind 
of  elementary  manual  training,  which  has  been  introduced  into  this  country  from 
Sweden;  the  pupil  works  in  wood  with  a  knife;  and  he  learns  also  the  use  of  the 
elementary  machines,  chisel,  file,  knife,  planing  machine,  and  in  that  way  obtains 
a  certain  hand  and  eye  training.  It  is  pursued  for  educational  xmrposes,  because 
the  theory  most  accepted  by  those  who  have  most  right  to  lay  down  the  law  in 
those  cases  is  tJbiat  the  training  of  the  brain  depends  upon  the  training  of  the 
hand.) 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farqtjhar.)  Is  it  a  fact  that  the  whole  of  manual  training  is  an' 
education  of  the  eye?— A.  And  the  hand  and  brain*  The  band  obeys  tJie  eye  and 
the  brain  better  than  without  training. 

Q,  (By  Mr.  Nokth.)  Can  you  tell  the  commission  more  about  what  you 
observed  in  the  training  for  the  hand  arts  and  the  crafts  in  Europe?— A.  The  French 
Government  has  recogmzei  the  value  of  manual  and  technical  training.  In  nearly 
every  large  provincud  French  town  will  be  found  a  technical  training  school, 
each  city  devoting  it  to  the  art  for  which  they  have  become  famous.  A  city  in 
southern  France  makes  damascened  swords  and  scissors,  and  does  a  kind  of  chased- 
steel  work,  which  gives  them  the  supremacy  of  the  world  in  that  manufacture. 
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Ainjther  city  takes  another  specialty,  and  trains  its  children  for  that.  I  think  all 
who  have  studied  the  subjtct  deprecate  the  training  in  any  8])ecial  trade  imtilthe 
child  has  reached  a  certain  age.  because  it  tends  to  fix  him  in  that  trade,  and  he 
is  in  the  position  of  a  man  I  once  met:  he  could  make  marble  paper,  but  nothing 
else,  and  marble  paper  had  gone  out  of  faalm)n,  so  that  he  could  not  get  worfe 
General  traumig  which  teaches  a  child  how  to  handle  a  tool  is  better  for  younger 
children . 

Q.  Yox\  do  not  believe  in  trade  schools?— A.  I  do  believe  in  them,  but  I  think 
they  should  follow  the  manual  training  schools- 

Q.  You  think  trade  schools  would  be  a  good  thing?— A.  Yes,  for  adults  and 
those  who  had  passed  first  youth,  who  were.  say.  past  16  at  least;  a  irade  school 
wiiich  would  supply  the  idea  of  training  in  the  special  skilled  work,  such  as  I 
was  speakiug  of  a  moment  ago.  The  architects  of  Boston  complain  that  when 
they  want  a  bit  of  fine  cai-ving  or  molding  they  can  not  find  people  here  to  do  it; 
they  must  send  abr^d  to  get  French  or  Gterman  workmen,  especially  Preach 
workmen,  to  come  over  here  and  do  it;  Ave  have  not  those  trained  people. 

Q.  Do  you  find  that  trades  uni(Mis  are  f  re(iuently  opposed  to  the  idea  of  trade 
schools? — A.  I  think  they  are  mistaken  in  the  ground  they  take. 

Q,  What  is  that  ground?— A.  Their  ground  is  that  it  permite  more  people  to 
enter  their  craft,  whatever  it  may  be,  and  compete  for  their  wages. 

Q.  Do  they  think  the  effect  would  be  to  reduce  wages?— A.  Yes,  whereas  this 
has  not  been  the  effect.    On  the  contrary,  you  will  find  that  in  France  wages  have 
increased,  as  they  have  in  our  own  country,  as  §kill  has  increased,   I  think,  more- 
over, they  make  another  error  in  that  matter,  and  that  is  they  tend  to  lower  the 
•  character  of  their  own  trade  instead  of  raising  it. 

Q.  Personally,  you  distinctively  believe  in  trades  unionism?— A.  I  do.  As  I 
stated  a  moment  ago,  the  faults  sought  to  be  remedied  were  almost  entirely 
among  the  textile  factories  when  factory  laws  were  first  established,  especially  in 
England,  and  afterwards  in  Massachusetts.  Those  faults  have  perhaps  prevailed 
more  in  what  we  call  the  sweat  shops,  though  I  dislike  to  use  that  term,  because 
sweating  does  not  refer  to  the  shop:  it  refers  to  the  relation  of  wages  to  the 
amount  produced:  but  1  notice  there  is  a  sort  of  cant  which  calls  every  shop  where 
clothing  is  made  a  sweat  shop.  It  may  not  be  a  sweat  shop  at  all,  because  the 
employer  may  not  be  sweating  the  employed,  so  far  as  wages  are  concerned:  the 
faults  have  arisen  from  the  kind  of  people  that  have  been  largely  employed.  The 
Russian  Jew  is  often  a  very  dirty  man.  but  he  is  a  tlmf  ty  man  and  he  is  a  very  good 
workman:  they  are  largely  tailors.  The  Jews  and  the  Poles,  within  a  very  few 
years,  have  been  largely  the  persons  who  were  employed  in  making  men's  ready- 
made  clothing,  and  women's,  too,  for  that  matter.  They  have  been  willing  to  do 
it  under  conditions  that  were  inimical  to  health.  Of  course  puljhc  attention  had 
to  be  called  to  that  fact— too  many  persons  employed  in  one  room— no  proper 
sanitarv  conditions.  The  people  eat  their  lunch  in  the  workroom;  they  throw  the 
remains  of  the  lunch  on  the  floor:  instead  of  being  swept  up  it  is  pushed  under 
the  piles  of  clothing;  it  lies  there  and  decays  with  the  refuse  and  sweepings.  Of 
course  that  makes  a  very  bad  condition  of  'affairs.  They  have  been  very  willing 
to  employ  ciiildren  under  age  if  they  could  do  so.  Now.  that  we  have  such 
stringent  laws  against  home  work,  they  are  no  longer  peinnitted  to  do  this  work 
in  their  own  homes,  by  wUch  for  a  long  time  they  saved  the  rent  of  a  shop. 

S.  We  have  had  testimony  to  the  effect  that  the  sweating  system  has  been  got 
er  control  in  the  city  of  Boston.  Is  that  your  opinion?— A.  All  those  sanitary 
conditions  of  which  1  s^poke  have  been  got  under  control.  But  the  sweating  is 
another  matter;  the  evil  sanitary  conditions  are  obliterated;  home  workers  are 
not  permitted  except  as  I  explamed  to  you,  under  the  license  provision,  and  are 
visited  by  the  inspector  as  though  they  were  workshops. 

Q,  It  has  been  stated  that  by  doing  away  vrith.  the  sweating  system  the  c]othing 
trade  of  Boston  has  practically  been  driven  elsewhere*  Is  that  your  observation?— 
A.  Yes,  probably. 

Q.  Has  sweating  been  abolished  in  Boston?— A.  I  do  not  know.  I  do  not  know 
whether  some  work  is  not  done  under  contract  as  before,  and  therefore  sweated. 
What  I  mean  to  say  is  that  the  unsanitary  conditions  are  obliterated:  that  chil- 
dren under  age  are  not  working,  and  that  the  workshops  are  kept  clean  and  stand 
on  a  plane  with  the  other  workshops,  but  I  do  not  know  as  to  the  system  of 
contracts. 

Q.  Do  you  mean  that  aU  that  is  i)08sible  and  sweating  may  still  go  on?— A. 
Yes.  so  far  as  wages  are  concerned.  I  think,  too,  that  our  law  has  abolished  the 
home  workshop.    That  is  a  very  important  thing. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Fari^uhar.)  Do  you  mean  the  dwelling  house  used  as  a  shop  for 
all  the  family,  without  an  outsider  being  employed  in  ttie  family?— A.  We  do  not 
call  it  a  worfcshoplf  the  ^onxly  is  alone. 
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Q  You  have  no  regulation  against  that?— A.  Yes.  we  require  the  home  worker 
to  be  Hcensed  and  inspected  and  visited.  We  do  not  allow  them  to  brmg  in  one 
outsider;  such  an  arrangement  does  not  take  away  the  work  from  poor  widows 
and  single  women;  they  can  still  continue  to  do  their  work  at  home  under  mspec- 
tion-  yet  we  have  removed  the  evil  sanitary  conditions,  and  the  emplojTnent  of 
children  illegallv.  which  prevailed  before.  The  change  f<n-  the  Ijetter^may  also 
be  owino-  to  an  improvement  in  the  class  of  people  who  do  the  work.  When  they 
had  newly  arrived  and  did  not  understand  English  they  did  not  know  how  to 
defend  themselves  from  tiie  exactions  of  unjust  employers.  But  gradually,  as 
they  learn  English,  and  become  used  to  American  conditions  they  can  not  be 
t-»-eated  that  wav:  and  thevhave  formed  unions,  very  strong  unions,  the  Garment 
Workers' Association  and  otiiers.  which  has  helped  them  very  much;  so  I  think 
Mr.  Wade  is  right  in  saying  that  sweat  shops  have  been  abolished. 

Q,  (By  Mr,  NORTH.)  Do  all  of  these  swest-i^op  evils  seem  to  be  connectett 
with  the  class  of  immigi'ation?— A.  Somewhat. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.  )  Do  the  foreign  and  native  population  ot  Massacuu- 
<^ptts  assimilate,  ov  are  the  foreigners  colonized,  retaining  theix*  customs,  habits,  and 
language?— A.  In  some  parts  of  the  city  it  is  largely  colonies  of  different  rel^om 
and  different  nationaUtaes,  bnt  they  are  assunilating:  the  public  school  accom- 
plish that  more  than  anv  other  agency:  the  little  Hebrew  boy  sits  m  school  by 
the  Itahan  boy:  they  both  sit  bv  the  Irish  boy,  and  in  turn  assfxnate  with  the 
Yankee  boy.  Each  learns  to  trust  the  other;  all  learn  the  Enghsh  language,  and 
they  learn  to  sing  ••America"  together.     ^  .  ^    «    »   x  *  i 

Q.  (By  Mr.  North.)  Bme  you  hopes  for  ttie  coming  generatum?— A.  1  feel 

quite  sure  of  it.  ^        ^    .    rr^  ^  ^         a.^  j 

Q.  Is  there  a  large  foreigTi  population  m  Boston?— A.  Thirty-fonr  thousand 
Italians;  more  Italians  than  we  had  American  population  at  the  close  of  the  Revo- 
lutionary war.   We  have  275,000  Irish  population. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Smyth.)  Have  you  a  great  many  Greeks  among  your  cotton-ffiul 
operatives?— A.  We  have  some  Greeks  and  Syrians. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  Is  the  ioreigu-born  p<n>ulation  in  Boston  greater  than 
the  native?— A.  Much  larger;  the  original  Yankee  population  which  made  Boston 
is  very  much  smaller  th«n  the  foreign  and  that  of  foreign  parentage. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Conger.)  Does  attendance  upon  a  parochial  school  where  a  foreign 
language  is  taught  satisfv  tlie  conditions  of  the  law.  or  is  attendance  upon  a  school 
where  onlv  English  is  taui^ht  necessary?— A.  I  do  not  know  of  a  pai'ochial  school 
which  teaches  exclusively  a  foreign  language.  I  do  not  tliink  a  child  conld  receivf 
a  school  certificate  which  permits  it  to  work  without  the  assurance  that  it  had 
been  educated  in  English;  but  I  do  not  think  there  is  any  trouble  about  that, 
bf'cause  I  do  not  think  we  have  a  parochial  school  that  does  not  base  the  whole 
course,  as  nearly  as  possible,  upon  the  pul)lic-school  course.  We  have  notrouble 
in  that  respect.  The  child  coming  from  the  parochial  school,  who  brings  from  liie 
head  of  the  parochial  school  a  c^^cate  that  he  has  passed  certain  examinations, 
would  receive  the  certificate  as  a  child  coming  from  the  public  school  woubl.  It 
is  a  requirement  of  law  that  the  children's  education  should  be  m  English.  \ou 
have  troul  )le  with  the  teaching  of  Gennan  in  ]!kliehigan.  We  have  no  such  problem 

in  Massachusetts.  .  ,      ^  ^  je- 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Smyth.)  What  is  yonr  penalty  m  Ibssachnfietts if  a  par«it  reras^ 
to  send  his  child  to  sch<^ol?— A.  It  is  $100  maximum  fine  for  an  employer  and  $20 
for  a  parent  ^^olatinl^  the  law.  Parents  are  proceeded  against  by  the  school  com- 
mittee, but  not  by  the  factory  inspectors.   The  factory  inspectors  proceed  against 

the  employer.  ,   ^  ^  -  j  o 

Q.  (By  Mr.  aARDNBB.)  Incaseof  inabilityto  pay  the  fine,  what  is  theiwaedy /— 

A.  In  that  case  it  would  be  imprisonment,  I  think.  i  .    *  t 

Q.  (Bv  Mr.  North.)  Is  socialism  increasinj^  amonj?  the  workmg  people  A,  1 
tliink  not  t(^  anv  great  extent.  The  majority  of  them  are  quite  indifferent.  I 
thmk  the  majority  of  working  people,  as  far  as  I  have  observed  them,  are  satisfied 
vnth  our  present  form  of  civil  order.  They  fed  that  they  can  vroarkoiri;  theiroim 
lot  in  life  under  the  existing  social  system. 

Q.  Does  vonr  experience  with  the  labor  leaders  lead  you  to  believe  that,  as  a 
rule,  thev  are  very  intelligent  and  high-minded  men  -—A.  Very  intelligent  men. 

Q.  You  think  that  is  true  of  the  labor  leaders  in  Boston— Mr.  Loyd  and  Mr. 
McNeill?— A.  Yes:  I  think  it  fair  to  savthat  there  is  great  danger  of  a  labor 
leader  becoming  merely  a  talker  about  labor. 

Q  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  Has  it  been  your  observation  that  factory-inspection 
and  (3ther  laws  which  have  benefited  the  women  and  children  in  Massachusetts, 
as  well  as  the  men,  have  come  largely  from  the  movement  of  organized  labor  ?— 
A.  I  think  of  late  years  the  labor  orgammtknis  hare  more  and  mm  called  the 
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attention  of  the  legislatures  to  certain  evils,  but  the  original  movement  came 
entirely  outside  of  the  labor  movement.  The  first  movement  m  Massachusetts 
came  from  three  members  who  were  not  connected  with  the  labor  movement— the 
commission  appointed  bv  the  lei;islature  to  in(iuire  into  the  conditions  of  labor; 
so  in  England  the  first  commission,  in  1804,  was  before  the  rise  of  the  labor  organ- 
izations; it  came  entirely  from  the  highest  class  in  England.  All  the  first  move- 
ments came  that  wav.  Trades  unions  followed  the  bettered  conditions  of  the  work- 
ins?  people.  In  thv;  United  States  the  conditions  liave  been  different.  The  moment 
a  workinKHum  becomes  an  American  he  either  is  or  can  become  a  voter,  and  can 
not  be  ranked  with  the  foreign  laborer.  Recent  changes  have  made  the  condition 
of  the  English  laborer  more  like  that  of  tiie  American.  Until  now  he  has  been 
depending  upon  the  initiative  of  the  upper  classes.  Now  he  has  his  (^wn  repre- 
sentatives in  Parhanient.  The  first  factory  inspectors"  reports  in  England  con- 
tinually called  the  attention  of  the  public  to  and  asked  for  parliamentary  mmiiry 
into  the  condition  of  certain  factories  and  certain  kinds  of  employment.  I  have 
read  every  factory  inspectors'  report  of  England  from  1834  down;  that  was  the 
year  they  were  first  employed.  It  is  like  a  panorama  passing  before  the  view. 
The  working  people  were  almost  too  far  down  at  first  to  be  legislated  upon:  no 
more  than  cats  or  dogs,  so  far  were  they  below  public  notice  of  legislation.  The 
conditions  have  been  immensely  relieved  in  England,  and  the  full  status  of  the 
workingman  has  been  altered  by  the  ameliorations  brought  in  by  the  factory  law. 
I  do  not  attribute  so  much  to  the  unions  in  former  years,  though  now  it  is  quite 
evident  that  the  labor  unions  are  more  sensitive  to  the  conditions  than  outsiders 
could  be  for  which  thev  seek  redress.   But  the  movement  began  outside  of  them. 

6.  I  referred  particularly  to  the  recent  inspection  laws,  like  those  in  Massachn- 
setts?— A.  I  think  that  is  true  in  recent  years.  I  think  the  original  investigation 
wliich  called  out  the  first  factory  law  in  Massachusetts  began  quite  outside  of  the 
labor  unions. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Smyth.)  Did  it  begin  among  employers  of  labor  or  nterary  men?— 
A.  I  should  say  men  acting  merely  as  good  citizens.  I  believe  Mr.  Rogers,  the 
member  of  the  legislature  who  early  moved  in  labot  legislation,  was  an  employer. 

Q.  Was  it  a  v<3tintary  concesdon  of  tiie  employe  of  labor?— A.  It  has  that 

appearance.  i    i  x. 

Q.  Do  you  think  the  history  of  the  amelioration  of  the  conditions  ot  the  labor- 
ing classes  in  England  and  in  this  country  shows  voluntary  concessions  from 
the  capitalistic  classes?— A.  I  think  it  was  so  originally.  , 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  Is  it  a  fact  that  a  movement  in  favor  of  municipal 
socialism  is  growing  in  Massachusetts?— A.  If  you  give  it  that  name,  it  is  simply 
a  new  view  of  and  an  increase  of  the  powers  ot*  the  municipality;  certainly  not 
the  technical  socialism.  I  think  Mayor  Quiiicy  has  introduced  as  many  new 
phases  of  municipal  power  as  any  naayor  in  Massachusetts,  bat  I  do  not  tmnk  he 
would  call  Mmseu  a  socialist. 


